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ETONOLOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC RESEARCH IN 
BURMA AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

•' Bv L- i*. Taylok. 

i. I( Ims become a bounci and almost universal practice of huclies oi 
persons united in n common activity^ from time lo lime lo review iheir 
prog'rciOi and lo estimate the e.steni of their attainmenls or nchievemenCs< 
A commcrciAl company or Government Department u'iil present its perio* 
dical report, and a lenrned Congress or Association will publish iIs account 
of the advance of Science. Our own concern is Research, which we have 
defined in oui rules ns the study and entouragemeni of Art, Science, 
History and Literature in regard to Burma*'. It is fitting, therefore, that 
wo now survey our own position, .summarizing the present state of our 
knowledge and estimating our own share in its nttainment. It will not 
be desirable to liuiit our view to the aciivuies of the Burma Research 
Society, for we, although members, regard ourselves as Researchers first, 
and our Society only exists to help us to further our uirhs and to enable 
us lo co-operate w'itli our fellow memhei> and with similar sooieiiea m 
other places. 

1 /. if us papei 1 Nha)l confine myself to onu deparinicruof Science and 
shall endea'our to give a very general review of ihv present state of 
Kihnological and Linguistic Research activity m Burma and South-East 
Asia.. This will he followed hy an outline scheme for the co-ordination 
of our future activities and a plea for the furtherance of such activities in 
fhe form of a reply to ihe question What's the use of it all?" In 
another paper, on another occasion, 1 shall consider the various indigen¬ 
ous peoples of Burma and surrounding countries in detail and shall state 
briefly what we know about each of them. The sKOnd paper, therefore, 
will be a review of our allainmgnis. 

.\nd now a Ia>t word before I broach my subject, .Art, History, 
Liieraiure and Science are vast subjects. We want to know something 
of the progress made in all these spheres of knowledge, 1 hope that we 
shall, before long, hoar papers summarizing our knowledge of BuddhUt 
and non*Buddhist Art and Architecture, of t3urme.se History and Litera¬ 
ture and of some of the many branches of Srienfe. that lie outside the 
scope of the present paper. 

a. The peoples and languages in which we are Interested are spread 
over a very wide area;—From Chou Nagpur in the West to Easter 
Island In the East, from Manchuria in the North to New Zealand in the 
South. This area includes Tibet, China, North-East India, Inde-China, 
the Malayan Archipelago and (he whole of Melanesia, Micronesia and 
Polynesia. The problem of research in Buima is bound up with that of 

* A paper rend at tUe Aumtal Beucral Meeting of the Society, on Pridav 

Fehrnnry W. 1638 ; ' 
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research in other parts of this vast area. The races that we hnd here are 
to be found elsewhere; the languages that we hear are but dialects of 
more widely spread longues; while the customs and culture belong to 
various strata which we may readily recognise in Tibet, Uornco or the 
New Hebrides. 

U we w ish to study proiliably ihe Ethnology or languages of Burma 
\ve must pay some attention to the investigations of others in other and more 
distant parts of the held, for human hisior)* t% not a dead thing chat can 
he dissected into bits like the arms or legs of a corpse in a medical school. 
We arc interested, notin isolated and unmeaning shells which once held 
life, but in life itself and its activities. 

3 , Since we are, in the present paper, restricted In our scope to 
research activity,—leaving attainment or the results of such activity to be 
dealt wuh later,-wc may no\v look uround us and see what is being 
done in other countries. We must he prepared to judge our o^Yn efforts 
by those of our neighbour.^ «n<l mu>( not be deterred even if ihe compari¬ 
son is not very 

Philippine Islands*' 

In the Philippines Hihnotogy’^wO-Liji^^i^Ks been recognised 
for many years. The Americans, "" ' j"ii‘iir of the 

Islands, instituted u Bureau for the study of Hnn *"1iTHiiriii Tiii;^ 

later become the Department of Bihnology in ihu Bureau of Science. 
When I wus there in tpis lUu Department possossod an excellent Museum 
on which it spent large sums of money, it employed live whole time 
r.thnologists and an expert American photographer. Kmajjy, in the 
" Journal of the Bureau of .Sdence ii publi.shcd the results of its inves¬ 
tigations and made lUeii) accessible to the w'orld. 

Jay a 

The Dutch have tiKv.iys regarded Jiihnology .and l«inguag« sfudy 
As subjects of tidminisiraiivu importHnee, and irainr^d olliucrs have been 
sent to make invesLigaiions in many parts of the Malay Archipelago. 
At Batavia diere is the ‘^Sociciy of Arts*’ with its excellent museum as 
one of the visible results. The published activities of many years are 
bewildering in their extern, but their quality is good and the volumes 
contain many monographs of the first im|>or(ance. 

Sarawak’ 

In Sarawak on the North coast of Borneo we lind another centre of 
activity. Kajaii Sir CJiarles Brooke long ago bviiU a Museum which has 
been enlarged and steadily developed. Its curators are gerfcrally trained 
Zoologists, but they arc expected to lake an intwresr in the various Tribf.A of 
the Raj. It publishes a Journal 10 which many ol the District Oflicers-^ 
who live umong (he people—fontribun*. .\r(icius have buen coniiibuted 
also >0 the Journal of the Anthropological InsUiulc, and a laigc work in 
two volumes has been compiled by Dr. Charles Hose (late Resident of the 
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Bar«m Distrtcc) and Dr- McDougnU of Oxford University. Its tiflo 
“The Pagan Tribes of Borneo” is an index lo Its conienis, Before 
passing on I must refer to I.ing Roth’s great compilation “The 
Natives of Sarawak and British .North Borneo.’* Much of the material was 
coUented by the officers of the vounlry, rhongh non-official invesiigoiors 
have added ibcir quota. 

Malay States and Straits Settlements* 

When we set foot upon the mainland of Asia vve discover more signs 
of activity. In Singapore there is the Raffies Museum. Further north 
are the Mu.seurns of Kuala Lumpur and Taiping. The Curators are 
highly trained Englishmen, one of whom is primarily an Ethnologist. 
The collections ta^en i^eiher arc of great value and reflect credit on the 
administrations that have supported them. The officials of Malaya have 
nhvays attached importance to the value of Ethnology and have ertcour- 
aged its study in every way. The Hon’ble Mr. R. J, Wilkinson (late 
Colonial Secretary) published a series of handbooks on the customs of the 
inhabitants lor (he informal ion and guidance of newly appointed Officers. 
The great publications, however, are Skeat and Blagdcn's “ Pagan 
Races of the Malay Peninsula** and the Journal of the Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic .Society. But we must not overlook the older works of 
Crawfurd. RnfUes and Marsden, and Logan's “Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago.’* 

Siam 

Of resesreh actlvitle.s in Siam I .*jm much less compcteiU to speak. 
There Is, of course, ihe Siam Society at Bangkok, and there are numer¬ 
ous hooks written by European Officers in the Siamese Servtce-^Gerini, 
Graham and \Varingtoti Smith arc n.’imes in poini. I think, however, 

I hat research is less advanced in Siam than in many of the other countries 
that I have referred to. 

French Indo-China. 

The Frencli are great researchers and e.xpIorers. The Ecole Fran- 
Caive d’Extr^me Orient at Hanoi is an institution of the first order. Ic 
w.is founded by the Governor'Gencral M. Doumer in i8p8 end wos 
intended to be of the same quality as the similar schools at Athens, Rome 
and Cairo. Archaeology is, of course, one of its great departments, but 
Hihnology, Philology, Art and Literature are all well attended to. The 
account that I shall now give Is based on some notes (hat I jolted down 
in ig(6 immediately after paying a visit to the School where I was 
welcomed and shown round by Pi'ofc'ssor Maspero. 

(a) Sslabbshmenf. The School is under the direct control of the 
Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres which appoints the Director 
ns well as the permanent'members and “ penstonnaires “ or “savants 
en miss^oTP’. The permanent members are appointed for a term of six 
years and look ufiei the different departments of the School’s work. The 
pensionnaires are appointed for terms of one year, indefinitely renew- 
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abl^, And coifiA out to study and cuny out research, l^esides ilie French 
$taff» educated narlv'es are employed who net as assi.sianl librarians and 
caialoguers and who prove capable colleagues in philological invesiiga* 
lions. 

In 1916 (he School received from the Government of French Indu- 
China a grant of 90,000 piastres, approximately i* 3 S |000 rupees. Before 
the war, the grant was, 1 believe, 125,000 piastres, or more than a lakh 
and a half of rupees per annum^ 

(h) Functions. The functions of the School are three : first it is an 
institute of research : It contributes by the works and publications of 
its members to the studj* of archaeology, epigraph)', eiimography, history, 
religion, folkloie, institutions and languages and literatures of Indo> 
China and India and the Far Hast. Secondly, it proposes measures 
necessatv for the safeguarding and conservation of the hl.«tt>rical mont<- 
menis 0/ Indn-China and assiMS in carrying them out. It also collects 
and saves objects of art and value which it exhibits in ils central and 
lesser museums- Lastly, j( was iniemled, fight from the commencement, 
that it would be of great service to Government in teaching indigenous 
languages 10 newly arrived officials and acquainting them with the 
customs of the people over whom they have been called to rule. Aciiv:% 
ties are Cv'trrIeJ on In the hbrary, the musetrni-Tw uUn field. 

ic) Personnel. The Director is In direci chatgr. The permaiTtrrt- 
staff consists of— 

(i) three members placed in charge of the Ihree principal branches 
of research, via., (a) Chinese, (h) .Ann.imese, (r) Indian 
Civilizations; 

(ii) an rchaeoIogist placed in g^^ncial charge of anilr'in monu¬ 
ments and excavalion work; 

(til) a Curator in charge of the rthns .u Angkor, under the dircr- 
tion of the Archaeologist; 

(iv) a member to look after ihe iibrarv and Ut act a.** -Secretary 
controlling the inner administralion of the School. 

The pen.'iionnaires help these genllemen to cairy out their work and 
researches. There are also delegates who assisi in preserving the ancient 
monuments, and there are educated natives who help in the library and 
elsewhere. In the task of preservation the Director is further helped bv 
two “ Commissions des .Anilquit^s.” 

(d) Library and Museum, The library is virtually the headquar* 
ters of the School and contains the offices and books. It is one of the 
most important libraries in the Far East. Prom the point of view of 
Oriental studies it is one of the most valuable m the world. U contains 
more than 6,000 volume.s in European languages choserr with a view to 
(he special studies and researches carried out in the School. There are 
more than 2,000 Chinese books, 1,200 Japanese books and nearly 1,500 
Annamese books and manuscripts. The -Annamese collection is of 
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pflrticular imporiance, for many of rhc finest works in th^ hing:uagc have 
never been printed and manusnipts of them arc jjetting; more ona more 
scarce, The coilecuon ensures that such works will never enilrely disap- 
pear. The library also contains a number of rubbings, squeezes and 
manuscript copies ot Cftinbodinn, I.aoUan, Cham nnd Talaing inscriptions 
and a particular)v fin? collection of Annamese inscriptions. 

The Museum ai Hanoi is ihc headquarters museum, but there are 
branch museums at other capitals of French Indo-C'hinn, for instance at 
Pnom-penli nnd Touranc for ancient .sculptures found in (he loc.aUty, 
end another |oc:il muscuiri is tn he founded at Vieng*chnn to repre^^enc 
Lao civilization. In CocliiiuChinn there is the separate Musenm of the 
Society des Etudes Indochinoises but this maintains close relations with 
the Rcole. The tendency has (Inis been followed of creating a number of 
local branches, onch in ihe centre of u particular civilization and each 
one represeniing thu^ civtMzntion ;is fur as possible. 

For these reasons iho Museum At Hanoi, ihough full of Annamese, 
Chinese, Tibetan, Korean and Japanese specimens, is only able to exhibit 
from Cambodia nnd Chanipn a few small pieces I(hi precious to be loft in 
local museums wiihopt adequau* protection. 

The Hanoi Museum is divided into a series of galleries, each of 
which is nnmod aliut some great Frenchman who gave up his life in 
lnUa«CliInu fur the SAke of science or country, and tilao after some laem* 
bers of the School who have died In its service. Thus we come ucroas 
the “Snile de Henri Muuhot ** or uf Francis Gurnier, ol iDoudurt de 
L&gru^ or of some other great man. Within these galleries are 
arranged bronzes, re ramies, inscriptions, carvings, paintings, pre*historic 
implements and other objects of all ihe countries of InJo«China, and, In 
addition, of Japan, China, Tjbei, Korea and India. The entire colleciron 
is undoubtedly one of the choicest and most valuable in the East. Most 
of die specimens were acquired directly by the School by purchase or by 
Its members whilM (rnvciling nnd exploring, Specimens from Burrtta 
were largely ohiained ibrough the insirutueninliiy of the French Consul. 

(c> The excellent work that has already been accomplish¬ 

ed may be shown under three heads: (i) The library and imiseum ure 
among ihe finest in the Hast, or, us far as Oriental siudies go, in the 
world. The School Is therefore one of the best Orienial rv.searcli institutes 
in the world, (ii) The School is held in very high repute by all bodies 
devoted to Oriental learning and by Oficniul scholars, (iii) Its publica* 
tions of oiiginal work are enormous, It Lssues quarterly a Bulletin, two 
parts which make a volume. It has already published thus nearly 
forty bulky volumes. 

1 have given this account at some length benause the Ecole is a 
model of what a School of Research should be. Its influence has rndidted 
far And one cannot enter a French bookshop in Hanoi without beholding 
a number of monographs for sale written by French Military Officers and 
Others on thu Tribes and Languages of Indo*Chlna and Yunnan, The 
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prices to be paid for tliem are so modemtc as to suggest that they are 
widejy purchased and read. 

India. 

We now come lo ihe Indian Empire. Much has been done and 
much has been published, hnt the licld is so vast that our investigations 
are stilt fragmentary and incomplete. The Bengal Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Socict) ha.s publishe^l resuds for more than a ceniurj*, including 
many papers contributed b) that great scholar Dr. Brian Hodgson. 
Nevenhcless our ignorance still exceeds our knowledge. Learned socie¬ 
ties have sprung up in many parts, but they .irc like llghrliouses round a 
coast—many sources of illumination in the great dark. Forrunalely iho 
Indian Governmeiti long ago recognixed that .some form of coHDrdination 
was necessary and, besides embodying much Aniluopologicaj material in 
its various Census Rcporr.s, it has insfiExited extensive Surveys in 
Archacolx^y, Ethnology, and Languages. Those have justified their 
undertaking and we now have the voluminous and well digested publica¬ 
tions of the Archaeological Deparimeot, of the Linguistic Survey of India 
and of the Ethnological Sui^'ey. The'first (wo of these are so well known 
that I need say nothing more about them. The Ethnological .Sun'ey 
de.serves to be equally well known. It wasj^nctioned in May 1901. In 
<n'ery impurtant Province a Superintendent waT^ppLimii'ji dtitip*; 

were to make the necessary new investigations and to collect Hie rtsSUr 
of previous investigations. The .'.chetne was a great succe.ss and to It we 
owe the following works : — 

" Tfic Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” by Sir H. Rislet’, 1114 
volumes. 

“The Tribes and Ca.stes of the North-West Province,” by 
Crooke, 4 volumes. 

The Castes and Tribes of Southern‘India,” by Thurston, 6 
volumes. 

“The Glossary for Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Province,” by Rose. 

” The Ethnographical Survev of (he Ccniral Indian Agency ” by 
Capi. Lotiard. 

” The Caste.s and Tribes of the Central Provinces ” by Russell. 

The “ Bullcijns ” ol My.sore and Cochin and some inonograplis 
in the Bombay Presidency. (The publications of the Assam 
Government I shall refer to later), 

Some of the Indian Universities have now taken up Ethnology. 
The Patna Univeraijy has founded a Readership; the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity has appointed permanent Lecturers and Readers. Bombay, Madras 
and Mysore are making arrangements to follow suit, “Till now, how¬ 
ever, it U in Calcutta alone that the establishment of a School of Anthro¬ 
pology with an Ethnological Museum and a good anthropological Library 
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is an accompHshed tact”. Those interested in she growth ot such studies 
in India are referred to an excellent article entitled “Anthropological 
Reseaich in India'* hy Rai Bahadur Sar.K Chandra Roy in his new 
Journal “ Man in India “ from which I have derived considerable infer* 
pat ion. 

Assam- 

In Assam, much of this extensive work had been done long ago by 
Dalton in his great compilation “ The Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal”. 
{This work has now become scarce but copies wilt be found in the 
Bernard Free Library). Consequently tlic Province was ready to under¬ 
take work of an intensive nature, and to this readiness we owe tlie 
excellent series of monographs that Is appearing on the Khasis, Meitheis, 
Mikifs, Garos, Nagas, Kacharls, Lushai-Kukis and other peoples of the 
Province. These studies are models of their kind and are the fruits of 
proper etlmoiogical method. 

Burma. 

And now, at Iasi, we come to otir own part of the world. How liaa 
research fared here? In the old days it prospered. One has only (o read 
the articles on Burma in the Jtuirnal of the Indian Archlpclagy and in the 
Journal of tlv Bengal Branch of tbc^loynl .Asiatic Society to realize this. 
Tho flAmc& uf Lcydoi^, Btshup Bigandet, Dr, Mason, Dr. Jucison, Dr. Cush- 
Jng, of O’Riley, Cokjulioun, Forbes, Phayre, Yule, Crawfurd and others 
also come (o mind. Much was accomplished at a time when conditions 
were bad and investigation difficult. .\s conditions improved the spirit 
of inquiry faded. This Is a phenomenon that seems be manifested 
wherever the British have spread and seems to be characteristic of us as 
a race. Hero we are in a land abounding with intcresijng peoples and 
relics of bygone civiluation, in a land which is one of the most important 
and interesting regions otlin©logically and philologicaIly m the world 
and what arc we doing? I.k oui backwardness our own fault or is 
misfortune to blame for it ? Lvt us consider- 

One thing at any rate has been done- We have our Arcliaeofogtcal 
Department making heroic efforts to carry out a task for whicli it is 
'understaffed and underpaid. The Department possesses the spirit but 
not the resources, ft is not for me to apportion blame, but it is permis* 
sible to hope that Burma will soon be free to spend more of her own 
resources upon her own development and that archaeological conservation 
will be carried cm upon a scale coramensuraic with its needs. However 
1 am now drifting away from tny subject and must come back to Ethnology 
and Languages. 

I have already referred to i he Linguistic and Elhnolugical Survcya 
of India and 1 would very cniirb like to say Honivilnng In regard to our 
provincial cotiiributions to the undertakings. But ijris is impossible 
The sad fact cannot be concealed. We have made no contributions, 
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A well known niRKiin Inslrucis us, wjien anything’ is wrongi tc 
"blame ihe Govornmem'’. I 5 ut is (he Government lo blame? Js it fair, 
fn (his ins(ance, to do so? nurinawas intentionally excluded from the 
area covered by die operations of Ihe l.tnguisiic Survey of India. A( ilie 
lin^e when the survey was instjtuicd, lUirnia 'vjis so liUle known ihat « 
detailed survey would not have been leasibk*. In (he words of die i^xr 
Census Report: “ Ii was considered dial ilte siaie of knowledge of the 

niUTiftrous languages and dialecis of the province was too immature to 
form the basis of ati accurate and authorilnlive survey This poim is 
citiphasized by Sir George Grierson who has poimed out iha( in the case 
of India grammars and dictionaries of the most imponani languages were 
available but iliai in 13 uima very few of these most indispensable guides 
are even now to be found Government, therefore, was wise in keeping 
otu of the Survey. Wmk musi bt* w'dl done and authoritative or it will 
prove a waste of funds. 

Sir George Grierson recenlly commenced (o supplement the Linguis¬ 
tic Survey of India by a Gramuphone or Phonetje Survey. The liutma 
Govern men I, realising ihm the time had come (o do something, joined in 
this work and a set of records in 2y differem languages of (he Province 
has been prepared, 'The stud) of these languages has been adt'aiiced and 
the results will be published and will be open (o all. This does not 
indicate a remiss and supine attiinde. 

Ill the matter of (he Etlut^logical SufVtf) wi. lutii Lkit'fPUllfUiiuiiunM 
The liuftna Governnieni \v«nl to the extent of appointing an Honorary 
Sujierinlendcnt for the work conteinpJnted in lyoi. 15 ut our knowledge 
at that time was so immature, (he number of Interesicd workers so small, 
and the ofltcer in question was so busy with census and olher duties, tliat 
the result we.** almost nothing. We must therefore attribute our failure to 
unfavourable conditions obtaining at the time rather than to uny lack of 
interest on the part of Government. 

Even after this comparative failure, Government tried again, Titcy 
approached many experienced people on the project of writing a serle.s 
of monographs on the Tribes of Burma, similar to those published under 
the auspices of the Government of Assam, but (hough some interest was 
manifested onlv two monographs have vet been primed, namely, ihose on 
the Talaings and Shans. A third, on the Karens, is now in ihe press. 

It therefore happens (hat, whereas olher Provinces have completed 
iheir extensive Surveys and are ready to engage in intensive work 
(in Assam, a considerable number of in(ensive siudies have already been 
published), Burma has no( even commenced her extensive Survey, and 
such a Survey is an almost necessary preliminary to more exact and 
detailed study. 

And now we may consider ottrsclven- The Burma Research Society 
has had eleven years ol life. \\> have held our meetings and published our 
Journal. \Vc ha\e ticcompUsIicd a good deal of wutk, but our activities 
have been rather sporadic and tinconnecicd. \Vu can claim that we have 
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done something lo spread ilie spirit of Research and wc have increased 
our membersliip and drawn people from all communiiics into onr fold. 
We can be satisfied with oor past provided we make good use of our future. 
We have, as members, man)' lenrned missionaries, government oflicers 
of e^'cry race, and members of i/)e commercial worjtl, Some of iheso tiro 
at Headquanors, but a large number Is spread out over (he Disiricis. 
Is it too much to hope (hai many of these will do .something if we can put a 
properly co-ordlnaied scheme of work before tiiem ? If every sucfi niciiiber 
Will but contribute a few bricks a .structure may be raised, and is not this 
the principle upon which some of the great jjagodas were built ? Co-opc- 
ration is the secret of success and members will gladly help when they 
realize that their work will not be wasted but will form part of an organix*. 
cd effort. I will now give, in ouiline, a plan of a practical and feasible 
Anthropological Survey which will depend for its success upon Govern¬ 
ment's assistance and the efforts of private persons and government 
officials. The appeal is to men of every race who share a common love 
for things Burmese and a common interest in the growth of knowledge, 
and the activity is one in which educated Burmans and Karens ought, io, 
take a prominent part. 

OUTLINE OF AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SURVLY OF BURMA. 

4 - We mu.st now regard Eihnology and Linguistics in their setting^ 
as aspects of a comprehensix'e whole. Anihropolog)' is, In iis \vjde.«L 
sense, the science of man : lus body, his mind and his achievements^ 
For our present purpose we shall divide it into three depuriments. 

(I) Physical anlUropolt^y, 

(ii) Cultural anthropology, commonly called Uthnelogy, 

Oii) Linguistics. 

Physical anthropology* deals with the position of man In. the animal 
ktngdom, with the peculiarities of his physical structure and vidtli the 
characteristics of, and differences between, the various races of mankind. 

Ethnology deals with man as a racial unit, t.t*., Jiis development* 
through the family and tribal stages into national life and with the distri¬ 
bution over the earth of the races and nations thus formed. It investigates 
food, weapons, tools, housing, sucial, economic and comoiercial organi¬ 
zation, forms of Government, Art, Literature, ^forals, administration 
of Justice, Superstitions and MagicaJ and Religious Rites. In short it 
studies the effectr of environment upon man and man's contjuest over, or' 
submission to, his environment. 

Linguistics deals with the various methods that man has practised 
of expressing his thoughtA. It studies, compares and classifies the 
various forms of articulate speech that are found wherever there is a 
human community. 

For (he purpose of classifying races and tribes and peoples it ts 
necessary to undertake investigations in all three branches of enqulyv. 
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One brancfi alone is uMinlh quiie insullicjent. A people may diange its 
Janguegc completely or it innv chantje iis culture. Where shuiild we Imd 
ouf.selvcs if \v*e were to classify ihc Negroes of North Anterica by Iheir 
speech only? or even hy iheir speech mid culture togeDkor?. 

The only thing ihai Negroes have retained in common with (heir 
cousins in Africa is ihuit physical ideniity. The conclusion (o be drawn 
from this illustration, and from man) others (hal could be given, is, (hat 
we muse study language, cuiiure and physical appearance logeiher before 
\vc attempt any ciassi deal ion that can cU-.m (o be final. This Is particu¬ 
larly the case in Rurma. The IJuiniuse language and the Ihiddhist 
religion were once exiremcly lucalined. The language and religion 
spread under the polilical domination of a capable and deiermined bur 
numerically small people until ii had ab^c^rbe<l and Huituanised the 
majority of its neighbours. This proces.s is still ver>' much in evidence 
to-day. Their physical descent is the only ihing that is left to many 
of ouf present-day Uurmans that connects them wiili their non-Kurmese 
ancestry. It is here thiii we mu si rely chiefly upon physicai anthropo¬ 
metry to throw light on ihe pa.^'t. 

$. Anlhroporneuical Survey. Many of us can, at a glance, distin¬ 
guish a Sgaw Karen from a Biirmun or from a Kachln. The differences 
are less than those between a Tunjabi and an Hnglishman and a Butman, 
but they are nevenhelcss real. The peculiarities by which we distinguish 
the Burman from the Karen njay he hard to define but the)* are capable 
of measuremeiic. Peoples merge into one anoilrer and hard and fast 
boundaries may not exist, but nevertheless definable types If we 

were to make a physical study of male Sgaw Karens we would probably 
measure say xoo male adiilih of ihe race m each of the Districts where 
they live. The measurements would be lho«e likely to give the be.st 
results. We would for each District e.srimaie our averages and calculate 
the standard deviations and thereby obtain liguie.s defining our types and 
the strength of tlio tendency to ticparl from type. These measurements, 
ivou/d also lie accompanied by pholograph.s of Individual.s who were fairly 
true to t)'pe. 

“We might find tluu the averages fur the different Districts were 
nearly the .same and would conclude that (he race had remained compa- 
raiively pure, or we might discover considerable differences In type in 
different localities which we ivould attrlbuic to racial nii.Ylure. In this 
way, for Che purpose -of our Sun'C)*, ive wouid prepare set.s of measure¬ 
ments of nil the oilier races, and interpret our figures for each in the light 
of possible mixture. The outcome of this work would give us a classifi¬ 
cation of peoples according to iheir racial descent. Skin colour and tex¬ 
ture, hair colour and texture, and eye colour wouid also fall within the 
Survey, Since work of this kind can only be carried out by a competent 
investigator who would require time and opporiunily, I will say nothing 
mnr^ about it. 

6 . Cultural Ethnology. The first necessity Js an extensive Survey 
as a basis for future work. We want a printed work that will bring 
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together the facts scattered through hundreds of books and Government 
reports, that shall, in short, be compiled from all sources of information 
hitherto available, This work 1 have been attempting to do myself and 
already it oecup'ies some hundreds of type writ ten pages, but much 
remains to be done. I suggest that members might help by sending me 
copied abstracts from books or by bringing to my notice items of infor¬ 
mation otherwise likely to escape my attention, Much can also be 
-ascenained by means of correspondence. Primod questionnaires for 
particular enquiries can be sent to members in all parts of the coimiry 
and the answers received can be compared, edited and united in an ever¬ 
growing body of information to which all have contributed. linquiries 
of this sort, made on an organixed plan, inflict very little burden on 
those who live in the jungles or on the mottntains and who occasionally 
find lime hanging heavily over them, but they are most useful for Re¬ 
search. We ought also to open a Museum and request members to send 
in objects of every kind. 

7. LiHgttisftc Snr^iey. In Ungui.stic rcseAfCh also much can be done. 
Printed vocabularies and phrase-books with blank columns and for the 
purpose designed can be circulated to members afield wlio would be asked 
CO fill in the equivalent words in ihc languagesof the people among whom 
they find themselves. The replies can be investigated and useful results 
should follow. Inokiead of*a few workers working on diffeient and unre¬ 
lated systems, we would have many worlcers sending in equivalents for the 
same set of Knglish words .so that direct comparisons could be easily made, 

8. Investigations of the kind I have oiK lined would constitute an 
extensive Survey. Then we would proceed (0 intensive work. This will 
be rnosr important, for extensive work fails to furnish “ that detailed 
e-vposition of kinship, organiMtion and social system, primitive ideas, 
usages and customs, religious beliefs and ritual, &tiper.stUions and folklore, 
which is needed for the purpose of scientilir Anthropology”, As a 
descriptive catalogue it will Iiavc its own value and will “serve as a useful 
base for more detailed studies of the I'arious inlercsiing individual castes 
and tribes” without which we shall look in vain for adequate materials for 
science, “An exhau.stive collection of complete and well sifted faci.s, 
capable of scjcntific treatment—-of being properlv classified and viewed 
in their mutual relations for purposes of generallxai ions of Science—-is the 
crying desideraiurn ” of Htirmesn Kthnology. 

THE ADVANTAGES AND PURPOSE OF ETHNOLOGICAL 

STUDY. 

q. .^iid now we come to answer (he quesdon “ what’s the ii.^ve of it 
all ?” The proper answer is to mointaln silence, (Rut I can’t do that if I 
am to read a paper). W’e know (liat knowledge is its own reward, but we 
shall never convince Gallio e\*en though wc remind him of such incidents 
as the fall 01 an apple, the kicking of the legs of a dead frog or the jumping 
of the hd of a kettle.* Ho will agree with us when we remind him chat 
,‘rhe proper study of mankind is man”, but only berau.sn he does not wjsb 
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to appear uncuhured. Dui he wUi never set about that study. Just as the 
iitijc incidents referred to above led to Newton’s theory of ffravjfation, to 
(he development of electrical science and to the exploitation of ilte powers 
,of steam, and just as the study of germs has led to progress in health and 
:saniia(ion, so the study of Uthnoiogy will help (o bring about peace and 
•progress. Knowledge may have a profound effect upon the mind and 
upon our rie^As of the universe, as the history of Darwin’s discoveries and 
(if the views of Pl.ito and Aristotle has shown. In the same way, a sub¬ 
ject that iKJlps us (0 untierstand our fellowman and to develop our 
,symptuhy towards him and to keep the fact in our memories that we arc 
closely related to him cannot fail to be productive of good. 

I would even go so far as to say that Ethnology of some sort ought 
to be a central subject inuglit in sc hoofs. It will give us an enlarged ouilook 
right from the si an; U will help us to understand the history of human 
endcavout nod to orientate ourselves m our universe. It is a study of 
history in its widest sense. Geography has been defined as the study of 
jhc' stage upon which the human drama is played, Ethnology is a study 
of the drama itself^ History is a specialized sludy of certain aspects of it. 

Tylor describes Anthropology as the ^‘science of Man and Civ ilizatjon 
•which connects into a more manageable whole the scattered subjects of an 
ordinary education”. He adds: "Much of the difficulty of learning and 
'teaching Ues In the scholar’s not seeing clearly what each science or art 
IS for, what it^ place is among the purposes of life, If he knows some- 
•thing of its early history, and how it arose from the simpler warns 
and circumstances of mankind, he finds himself better able to lay hold 
of it than when, as loo often happens, he is called on lo take up an 
abstruse subject not ai the beginning but in the middle.” And be 
refers by way ot illuscracions to the difficulties of the law student who 
” plunges at once into the intricacies of legal systems which have grown 
up through the struggles, the reforms and even the blunders of thou¬ 
sands of years; yet he might have made his way clearer by seeing how 
laws begin in their simplest forms, formed to meet the needs of savage 
and barbaric tribes.’’ He concludes " If is needles.s lo make a list of 
all the branches of education in knowledge and art; there is not one 
which may not be the easier and beiier learnt for knowing its history and 
place in the general science of Man.” In short, just as Philosophy has 
lioen someiimes defined as ihe synihesis and unificalion of the sciences, 
so Ethnology may be defined as the synthesis and unification of all 
luinmn institutions. 

Even from the jx>int of view of Government, ihe science would have 
its use. If, for in Stan re, ihe general history of administration and of 
human insiitutions were (aught lo senior boys in SchootA and loSludents 
in the Unlverstiy, I am sure that nothing but good would result. Those 
who are by nature intended to become politicians would, at least, act with 
undersianding; and (heir efforts would bo well Informed and construc¬ 
tive; (hase, on the other band, who have no aptitude for political work 
would leave politics alone. I have almost gone so far a? to urge that the 
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best way to keep boys away from politics is lo teacli (Item politics, hut 
thoug^h I may incline to this belief, it is the history of administration 
tlirougUouL the world that 2 refer to here and not the history of odminis- 
traiion in l$urma in particular, ^fy point is, of course, (lull sound 
perspective will lead to soynd actions. A better knowledge of Etiinologi- 
cal facts would also prove beneficial to our statesmen, it would help them 
TO grapple with their problems. Civilization, in Europe for instance, 1 ms 
even reduced itself to discovering and exploiting methods of taking 
Iniman life. This is because it has not yet succeeded in solving its 
problems by peaceful methods. With increAf>ing knowledge of human 
destiny and increasing sympathy with the struggles and difficulties of 
others, human relationships should improve. Civilizarion will never 
deserve its name until it learns to save and not to destroy. One of the 
great virtues of our science is that it helps tis to transcend the narrow 
national outlook and to realize the Brotherhood of Man. 

URGENCY OF RESEARCH WORK IK BURMA. 

10. Other couniries have left us frr behind and pride alone should 
force us to strain ahead. There are however even more urgent reasons 
Than this for immediate and sustained effort, li is, m a very real sense, 
a case of now, or never. So rapidly is Buddhism and Burmese culture 
breaking down what is left of die older social structure and religioui^ 
beliefs, and so rapidly are the Burmese and Shan languages driving out 
other lonns of speech, that the remains must be studied now if they are 
to be studied at all. jusl consider, for a moment, what we would give 
for a newly discovered bock by Tacitus or Herodotus, something that 
would restore a past ihat cannot otherwise be recovered, !t is the same 
thing here and now. The scientist of the twenty .first century will be 
thankful for everyihing that we can save and record, and it will be his 
perpetual regrei ilmt we were not more alive to our duties to posterity. 
Why, with .such a field of opportunities before us, did we not take advan¬ 
tage of it? In the outlying parls of the land, every old tribesman, at his 
death, takes a a ay with him .some memory or some knowledge that can 
never be recovered, and old men do not live long. 

We, as Researchers, cannot bring ourselves to agree wiih 
Mr, Burgess, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, 
who, in 1882 with reference to the many languages of the country v/roie 

“-I he sooner these relics of the Tower of Babel can be swept away 

The betier.’* Rather we rejoice that the Tower of Babel is still here, 
though it is'rapidly crumbling into ruins* 
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It is well.known thal mind-cuUure plays an important part tn 
Buddhism. In fact ills not easy to tlecido whether Buddhism is essen¬ 
tially a reliijion or a system of philosophy. However that may be, it is 
Ceetein that no one can achieve anything in practical Buddhism without 
undergoing a course of mind-culture. Mind-culfure proper belongs to 
llie domain of Abhidhamma. Knglish readers—thanks to the transla¬ 
tions of Mrs. Rhys Davids and ,Mr, S. Z. Aung—are acquainted with 
the contents of two out oI the seven Abhidhamma books, namely: the 
bhammasangatit* and KatlUvatthu.^ The same scholars have translated 
also the 12th century manual called Abhidhammafthasangaha .3 Recent¬ 
ly Buddhaghosa’s commentary* on Dhammasangani was translated by the 

S resent wrimr. This is all that scholarship has achieved so far in Bud- 
HUt philosophy. Every new work of translation or annotation that adds 
'knowledge should therefore be welcome. Now a work of great 
ift^Vtance to Abhidhamma studies is the Vbuddhimaggn or the Path of 
Purity by Buddhaghosa. A translation* of this work, which has never 
been translated into any European language, is being undertake by the 
Pali Text Society, And we have reason to believe that the first voturhe 
tff'Uilb^tiWislarion will be issued at no distant date, 

' ^hys Davids fm edited the text speaks of it in the 'After¬ 
word *'as ‘ this extraordinary book ' of which ' we might say, within 
what is said of the Dlvina Commedia and* of the Shakespearean 
s in Its pages may be found something on everything, i.e., in the 
earlier Buddhist literature.* Unfortunately Buddliaghosa tells us little 
or RQthing about himself, The texts such as the Cufavamsa and Buddha- 
ghosuppatii which give us his. biography arc late works, none of them 
being* earlier than the 13th century. We are thus faced with the task 
of sifting such evidence as is afforded by his own writings. One thing, 
however, is certain : no other writer has done such signal service to* 
Buddhist literature. Buddhaghosa’s commentaries on the Pi)aka$ are 
indispensable to a right understanding of Buddhism. Bui his reticence 
about himself has created a growth of conflicting statements regarding 
his life. In fact lie is undergoing the fate of popular heroes. The 
Ceylonese Chronicles^ relate that he was born in India and came in the 
5lh century to Ceylon where he Te*translated the Ceylonese Commeritaries 
into Pali, because the original commentaries in Pali had been lost. Tlie 


1 . A BudftliUt tfanual of Psychological Ethics by Ur.'^ Shys Davids, 1900. 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

2. Points of Cofltroveriy, or Subjects of Discourse bv S, 7,. Anna and Mrs khvs 
Davids. W16. PaU Text Society. 

2. Cocapendium of PhiJosophy by the same, 1910 
4 Atthaslliiu. ’Tfae.Expos'itor. 2 Vointnes 1920* 21, Fall Text Society. 

6, Mshlvamsa, quoted in Andersen *s Reader 112 
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authors of Burmese and Tulainjj Chronicles* cloim him as their country¬ 
man. In Indo-China and Cambodia he is regarded as the Apostle of 
Buddhism, while the latest study by a well-known Trench Orientalist* 
doubts his existence and suggests that Buddhaghosa is only a name 
assumed by a group of Ceylonese authors. Any internal evidence, rltere- 
fore, afforded by his writings will carry special weight. 

In his prologues to some of his commentaries Buddhaghosa, whoever' 
he was, admits that lie based his writings on older materials. Thus, ia 
the introduction to the AtihasalinI he tells us that since the original Pali 
commenraries have perished, he will re-translate into Pali the Ancient 
Commentary, which was sung at the First Council and was brought to' 
Ceylon and translated into the Ceylonese by Mahinda. Kow rlie tradi¬ 
tion that commentaries were known at the time of the First Council js 
not without foundation, since the habit of commentating even at the tiitie 
when the Pi^kaa were put together is .shown by the inclusion in the' 
Canon of the Old Commentary on the Paiimokkha^. The origin of Bud-' 
dhist commentaries maybe traced to the discussions that form the subject* 
matter of many of the Buddha’s dialogues. The Buddha preached dt a 
time when men (and women also) in search of truth roamed about the* 
country discussing questions of ethics and of philosophy with each oih^* 
among chair own sects and with teachers of other sects. And* it was the* 
usual thing for him who lost in the discussion to become the disciple of' 
the opponent*. Some of these w’andering teachers, Paribbajakae as 
they were called, were women. Many of the Buddha’s sermons are in 
the form of dialogues with the Wanderers. 

The disciples followed the example of the Buddha’s dialogues and. 
expounded their own views which have been preserved in the SuttasJ* 
Buddhaghosa himself tells us that * the textual order of the Abb id ham ma 
originated with Sariputta; the numerical series in the Great Book was 
also determined by him. In this way the Elder, without spoiling (he 
tfnfque doctrine, laid down the numerical series in order to make it easy 
to learn, remember, study and teach the Law.’® Sudi expositions o( 
meaning constilufe the AtChakathi or Commentary. This has been 
siated concisely by Mrs. Rhys Davids who sa3's in the Psalms of the 
Sisters XV that “ the Atthakatha or ‘talk about the contents, meaning, ' 
or purpose* of the work in question was a matier of traditional conven- 
tioa, which individual expounding Bhikkhus or Bhikkunis hiight tell in 
n>er*eor less their own words.” It was these commentaries in the wide.; 
sense that Mahinda is said to have taken to Ceylon and translated into ’ 
Ceylonese. Buddhaghosa in re-translating them into Pali has restored 

1. See Bhuddhaghosappatti, edited and traoslated by Jajnee Crray, I^oodeo, 2892.' 

2. L. Finot, La lexeade de Btiddhaahoaaio Cinq uanteaam de 1' £cole FratiQue 

des Hautes Etudes, pp. 201.119. Paris, 1981. . 

3. vSnmanfalavil&siiii ^ 

4. See for instance the atcry oi BhaddA ICuudalakesS, the ex-Jain ia PsaSm oi '■ 

the Sisters, p. 63 f, P4Ii Text Society,1W9. ’ * - >• , 

5. Such as Uahlkaccaoa*sio Maiihima Mikftva 1,210, and Sdriputta^ In 

tiwma.Dimolhiyaii 7 , 8 OTf. ' . * * 

0 , Brposilof a. . .. 
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the original Pali iradilion. We know of another Buddhist commentator, 
Dhammapa)a, who, in writing his Commentary on ihe Psalms, drew on 
older traditional comraentarjcs.^ The Visuddhimagga itself which opens 
with (he exposition of a stanza from Samyutta Nikaya might be consi¬ 
dered as a commentary in the wide sense. In Burma it is invariably 
spoken of as Visuddhimagga Aithakatha-^ This view is supported by 
the Samantaplsadlka which was translated into Chinese in 4S9 A.D. at 
Canton and which speaks of Visuddhimagga as ' the way to cairn ’ or 
* the way to Purity * or sometimes cites it with the general name ‘Abliidh- 
armavibhisa,’ thus indicating * that it was considered to be a commen¬ 
tary of the Abhidharma .3 

Thus Buddhaghosa was not a mere translator. The extent of his 
service to Buddhist literature will not be fully known until all hts works 
have been printed, translated and critically studied. Still some attempt 
at estimating hts work may even now be made. The fact that he drew 
upon older materials which are now lost, is in itself a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to Buddhist literature. And tve realise this value the more when we 
consider that in his comments he is giving expression to the views held, 
since the days of Mahinda in Ihe ;jrd century D. C., by the Elders of 
hlahivihara, the Great Minster at Anuradhapura.'* We thus see in 
Buddhaghosa a true representative of Buddhist Commentators, a safe artd 
orthodox guide in the interpretation of the Pi^akas. H^s learning is 
displayed in the numerous definitions of words and phrases. A glancft 
through .the Expositor will convince the most cursory reader., Thesb 
word-definitions are of the utmb^t importance for the right understanding 
of ultimate truths. His definition^ of such terms as ' moral slate ’ and 
' time ’ show his intelligence and philosophical attainments.^ His expla¬ 
nations of various doctrinal points are orthodox and helpful to students 
ol Buddhism. For instance the idea underlying the sharing of one’s 
merit or * transference of merit * as it is popularly known is not under¬ 
stood fay some Western scholars.^ Buddhaghosa’s interpretation is this ; 


I. Psalms of the .Sisters, xviit. 

5. See tbe description to the Sunnesu MSS. collated by Mrs. Rhys Davids for the 
Pa I i Tex t Society's edition. 

3, Jiouroal of the Pali Text Society, 1917-I9, p. 75, 

4. In tbe lutrod net ion to the Expositor, Enddbaghosa promisee (o ‘illiiimnate. 
the uinds of those who dwell is the Great ^fiaster' and in the Epilogue Buddha- 
ghosa is spoken of aa ‘a great poet, who i$ tbe ornament of the lioeage of the Elders 
resident at tbe Great Minster who are lamps m the lineage of the Ellera. ‘ 

6. Expositor 60,78. , • ^ 

6. * For example tbe teachiug of the Master was strict on the poiaf that merit id. 

strictly personal. But old India be'ieved that oient, together with its reward#, is 
something that can be given by one individual to aaotlier. A doctriue of the trane* 
fer cf ment was tacitly luiking in «ooie Buddhist circles and found expreseiob ic* 
several passages of tbe Scripture. We ere told that the right means of helping the 
dead is not to grlvc them ofieriogs, but to make gifts to the living for the dead; (hat 
the right means of readeriag homage to the ddlies is to worship them, but to 
give them a share in our own ptoua works, I.ater the doctrine of the traoai^Cif: 
merit became the leading idea of oon-Buddbisin rhfahlylna) and waa^eveloped into 
a dogma cons pa cable, in maay reapecta, totbv Christian dogma of the commaiuos . 
oi eajats.’ L. de la Vallk Poussin, The Way to Nirvana, Cambridge, 1917, p. 33. 
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* Tlie sharing of one's merit as basis of merilorious aciion should be re¬ 
cognized in the case of one who, having made a gift and an offoring of 
perfnme, eic., gives pari of bis inerii (bus : Let this share be for such 
an one ” or “ Let ihis be for all beings I” Whai, then, will there be Ion; 
of merit lo him who thus shares what he has attained ? Ko. As when 
from a burning lamp a thousand lamps were lit, it would not be said 
that the original lamp was exhausted; the latter light, being one with 
the former ^dded) lights, becomes increased, thus there is no decrease 
in our sharing what we have attained; on the contrary, there is an 
increased’ The simile of the lamp makes it clear (hat here merit is not 
something that is given aw'ay bodily ns implied by ihe misleading expres¬ 
sion ‘transfer of merit* but that it is shared by the giver and the 
recipient through mutual acquiescence in the meritorious act. Tor virtue 
in the recipient is as necessary a qualification as ‘ greatness or nobleness 
of volitionon the part of the giver, in the same way that a lamp must 
be in a fit condition to receive light from another lamp, It is thus that 
when one injures or misappropriates a work of meiif, such as a field or 
garden dedicated lo a pagoda, one runs the risk of incurring the curses 
of the donor. 

Buddhagho&a's similes and stories are always to tlie point; Such 
definitions as those of life-taking, theft, etc., leave nothing to be desired^. 
Dr. Rhys Davids in his appreciative article in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Gthics denies originality and independence of thought ro 
Biiddhaghosa. Generally speaking, in Buddhism originality in striking 
out new paths of thought is a lesser aclneveracni than penetration of 
the truth through ihe right understanding of the doctrines, Originality 
in Buddhism, at least in Theravgda, consists in expounding abstruse 
psychological problems and in purging the dharama of false coiKeptions 
and extraneous matter. And one who puts down an antagonist with 
such words as ‘you are acquainted far too much witJi the nature of (he 
discipline in that you have enacted laws of offence in matters not enacted 
by the Teacher, You have accused the perfect Buddita; you have given 
a blow to the Conqueror’s sphere of authority’* cannot have much 
respect for originality or independence of thought. Such discussions wkh 
sectaries and objectors where Buddhaghosa displays his judgment and 
critical acumen of ace constant recurrence. 

Buddhagho?a'8 psychology may be studied in his commentaries, 
The discussion of (he infanticide of KulumpaS and the discourse on 
kamma and ‘doors’ are examples of his disquisitions.® The word 
‘door’ itself and such other terms as kalifa 'group,' appaiia 'ecstasy,* 
aUAt ‘ thought-process,’ tad&rdmmai}c ' identification ’ are not used in the 
Pi^akas in a psychological sense’. Their settled meaning and frequent 
use by Uuddhaghosa mark the stage that psychology had reached in his 
time. 
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The tradition that 5 uddtiQj^Ijos;i was born a brahman h sirenglhened 
by the indication in his writings that he was acquainted with Uic Vedas. 
He makes reference lo the three Vedas* and gives a vivid description of 
one practising Afharva power, i.c., power spoken of in the Atharvaveda.* 
Such a description could only be given by one who was thoroughly 
acquainted with Vedic iiieraiure. There is evidence also to show his 
acquaintance with the Sankhya and Vogu systems of philosophy. He lays 
stress on the difference between flu* Huddhist conception of Avijja 
‘Ignorance ‘ and the Pakaiivldin's Conception of Pakaii 'original nature* 
as the causeless rool-<anse of the lucWd. ‘ What, is ignorance also, like 
the pakati of pakaiivadins the causeless root-cause of the world? No, it 
is not causeless j (or the cause of ignorance has been slated thus : igno> 
ranee orginates through the origination of the intoxicanl.s. liut is there 
any explanation by which there may be a root-cause? What Is this?' By 
way of answer the Buddha’s saying^ is quoted : ‘The ultimate slariing- 
polnt, bhikkhus, of ignoiancc before which it did not exist, but after which 
it came Inio being is not revealed*,’ The Buddhist view of the ultimate 
seartiag-point of the world is thus different from the pakaii view of the 
Pakativadins, by whom, no doubt, the .Snnkhya phila‘<ophers nre meant. 
Another lele re nee to the Sankliya may be sought in Buddhaghosas con¬ 
ception of the relation between ndma and rupa, a conception which re* 
(Dtnds one of the Sankhya dphriiion of the relation beiween Purusa and 
Prakriii, since the same simile^ of the blind and the lame is us^ to ex¬ 
plain lhat felatwn. Further, Buddhaghosa’s dehnition of Samuha, may 
be compared with Patafiiall’s definitiortr* 


1. As id Vianddlkiisag^, 3S4. 

8. 'Heretbeexpressiuo ''eodowed with power «n<] attaiaed lusatcry of hU will’' 
does not refer to p^eraccootpU^hed by culture but to the power treated of in the 
Athaevaveda. lai* is lodeed cblaicable id this passage. And it is net possible to 
achieve it witbont bodily and vocal organs or doors. For those who desire tbia 
Atharva power bove to practise for sevso da vs such snsteritiea as eatiogfood with* 
OQt salt,and I>ing on the dae(ogress spread on the ground, and on tbe seventh day 
have to go throng a certain procedure within the ceuetery ground by standing, 
after takiog tbe seventh step, and swinging the hand round ana round while repeat* 
lag cettala fononlas; then ts their work accomplished. 

Brp^tor, 182. 

3. This ocenrs lo d f guttara v. 113, Hrs. Ilhys Davids ia her edition of Visuddhi- 
megga through an oversight registers it as one of the quotations luit traced. 

4. Visuddhimmagga And on p. 578 Paddhaghosa proves that the Baddhist 

conception of * genesis through cause ' is not the same as the 

Imaginary conception of ^aeiiand p«n«o of the heretic.'^. 

5. Visnddhitnegga 695, Expositor 370. 

5. 'Sanuya in the sense of gnup (^amuba) shows the simultancocis occurrence of 
many statee. For an aggregate of states such as contact.etc , is said to be a e*ovp, 
tbe eontclonsueesarieiog in that group of slates arises together with those states 
Tbns thec»-occfirreflce of many states isshown. Oy this word shomng Ibe oalure 
of the group, tbe ocenrrence of one state only is contradicted.’ Sxpositor 61. The 
d^nitioa of ^mijha attribated to J'atafija*i js this : ‘ A aitbatance is a collection of 
wmcb tbe different cooipoaeni parts do not exist separately * {Ayutasiddhs-avaya- 
eabbeda-enugatah Samuhe >ti Patafijali). The Yoga-syatcni nf rntania'i by]. If. 
,W^s, Harvard, 1014, p. XV. Sec also a suggestive article ‘A Note on Jluddha- 
ghou'sCommentancs'bySixiala Charao I.a win the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
pf Bengal XV 1019, p. 107 f. ^ 
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Buddh.igliosa's geog:raphlcul knowledge is confined to tndia and 
Ceylon. He refpM to the Canges and die Cjodhavarl,^ to die lands of ifie 
Afisaka and AJnka^ and lo l?ie Damilas and (he AndhnsS besides many 
planes in Coy Ion. AMhough tlirse n’ferencrs are (oo meagre (o prove 
anything oonchisivoly thev may bo held !ond suppoii to tho tradition 
limt Biiddaghr'sa was a native of India who weni over to Ceylon to wrUo 
his corn me nt Aries. 

Now M. Finot in the ariicle oiled above doubis this tradition. The 
first part of (he article is taken up wiih an ex.iininaiion of the sources of 
our knowledge of Ituddhaghosa. The Burmese sources of information 
are dismissed as of no authorUy, since ‘ihey are merely an echo of Cey¬ 
lonese historiography altered by an insatiable national vanity ^ This is 
rather a bold pronouncement, for akhough the beginnings of Burmese 
history are lost in legend, an impartial scholar will find a substratum of 
truth in the history. Besides, considering iliat no one has ycr made a 
scientific inquiry into the nature of Burmese chronicies and shown their 
exacr relationship to Covlonese clironlcles, a pronouncement such as that 
of M- Finot is, to say the least, premature, and would be In error if there 
was any truth in the siufement of Forchhammer^ ihat the Burmese 
chroniciers had confu.sed our Biiddhaghosa with a later Buddhaghosa 
who did goto Ceylon from Biirnin. However that may be, their clarm 
that Buddhaghosa was a native ol Southern Burma is discredited—so far 
we agree with M- Finot—by the absence of evidence in Buddhaghosa’s 
writings that he is acquainted with places or persons in Indo-Chma as 
there is evidence in iiiem of his acquaintance with Ceylon. A casual 
reference, like the one to Suvnriiiabhumi,^ does not go against the argu« 
ment, since Buddhaghosa is here quoting the stock list of Buddhist 
missionarie.s to various couniries and gives no indicatiori ofhis acquain¬ 
tance with those couniries. We exclude from a discussion of this point 
(he commentaries on the Jstaka and Dhammapada as being, in all proba* 
bhity, not the work.? of Buddhaghosa. 

Kl. Finot next examines ihv Ceylonese sources .such as the Cojavamsa, 
Saddhammasangaha and Buddhaghosuppatti, which are late works and 
contain much legendary matter. Al. Finot has udlited this legendary* stuff 
to show that the iradilion that Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon from India 
is only a legend, (hat the name of Buddhaghos.*! is not authentic, (bat it 
was never known outside of Ceylon and that it is n name assumed by a 
group of Ceylon writers. He has shown (his very ably by setting one 
legendary passage against nnoiher, Unfortunately his conclusions are 
drawn from a study of those late works on Buddhaghosa and not from a 
study of his writings themselves, On these writings he admits that he 
has merely cast a glartce, and that only to support his contention. U is 

1. Dxpoeitor 

i. Paramaubajobki If % 531. 

S. Uv'iorftt'LspijrBnh 66 Ceyloo Edition. 

4. Quoted by Bbn Davidi In Uia article on Buddbagbo» io Eooyclopwdlt of 

Eolig'OB und Eihici. 

B. Otdeobcrgt Vl&aya Ilf. 3Li. 
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tiue that ihe Chinese PilgTifns Fa-luan and Hiuan-lsang make no refer¬ 
ence to liuddhaghosa. The value of this negative evidence is question¬ 
able. A writer in the Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register^ argues 
that Buddhaghosa visited Ce^'Jon after Ka-hian and assigns 483 A.D, as 
tlie date of Buddhaghosa’s visit. Now we know from Takakusu that the 
Samaneepasadikd was translated into Chinese at Canton in 489 A.D .2 
At though the two dates leave coo little interval of lime for an important 
work like the SHmantapasadika> to have been composed in Ceylon and 
translated into Chinese at Canton, they show that the whole question about 
the Chinese Pilgrims on Buddhaghosa is unsettled and any evidence 
drawn from them is doubtful at present, M. Finot rejects the tradition 
that the Samantapasidika was composed by Buddhaghosa on the ground 
(hat the authors name is not mentioned in the Chinese translation. Bur 
Takaklisu tells us that it was not a habit of Chinese translators (0 mention 
even the dialects from which the translations were made and that possibly 
some Buddhist book may refer to Buddhaghosa under another name.^ 
Since we can know little or nothing about this Chinese Samantapa.sAdikA 
before the edition promised by Takakusu comes out, we can place no reJi- 
anoe on the negative evidence of ihe silence of the Chinese translator 
garding Buddhagliosa. 

Lastly, M. Ffnot’s suggestion that Buddhaghosa is a name assumed 
by a group of Ceylonese authors who WTOte (he commentaries attributed 
to Buddhaghosa not only accuses these Reverend authors oj untruth, 
deceit and .hypocrisy, but also aiiribuies to them that egoism, that atta 
which k is their first duty to eradicate. And we know that ihese com* 
meniaries bear ample witness to their moral charaocer and saintly life. 
The results-of ihis brief study of Buddhaghosa^s writings so far edited 
and translated support the tradition that Buddhaghosa was a native of 
India, acquainted with the Vedas and Sankhya and Yoga systems of 
philosophy. We therefore feel justitied in the belief that future research 
will strengthen the tradition that went over from India to Ceylon where 
he re-lranslated the Ceylonese commentaries into Pali. 


1. Vol. 1 pt. j. 

d. I'tBlaa * Reaord'« of Buddhlsl RoUglon, 817 
1, J. It A. S 189e, p. 418 f. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF MERGUI. 

By Maung Kvi 0. 

The followini; notes are g'ieaned from Burmese Manuscripts and will 
be of some inierest to ihe readers of ihe Journal. Mergui was formerly 
known ns Mergi by Cesarc del Kedrici; a.'* Mergy by Van Schonten and 
as Myrgliy by Van V'llet—(.<?« “ English Intercourse with Siam *’ by 
Dr. Anderson). The Siamese name of this town is Malit'* or "Marit ” 
from which the Burmese name “ Mveli *’ is deriv(*d. Opinions differ as 
to the C'tact meaning of ** Marlt.*’ A Siamese friend say.s that it is the 
name of a Ueloo or Ojire who was said to have resided in tins place. The 
meaning which Lk commonly accepted is a post ic vhich a horra v;as 
ieihtfod. r.ike most historical iowns» the place could boast of a legend. 
A king of a certain country fell in love with an ogress who assumed the 
shape of a very pretty maiden, married and appointed her as one of bis 
queens. By (he magic art of this ogress the chief queen became blind. 
This fact so enraged the prmce, her son, that he vowed vengeancjj on his 
step*moiher. The latter appeased him by a promise of marriage to hltn 
with her daughter by a former husband. He was asked to ride on a fairy 
horse, cross the ocean and see the princesa who was residing at a certain 
island, and give her a certain bottle which was said to contain a message 
from the mother. The fairy horse flew away carrying the prince on his 
back. They reached an island at night and ihe prince went off to sleep 
there after having tethered his horse. He woke up in the middle of the 
night and saw a light on un island opposite to the one on which be £lept. 
In the morning he crossed Ihe sen to where the light was seen and there 
met a ceiiain hermit, who, when he found out the object of the prince’s 
errand, examined the boiilecontaining the ogress’ message or token. In 
place of the poison with'which (he prince sliould be killed by the ogress, 
was quietly substituted a love philtre, and the hermit returned the bottle. 
The prince then continued his journey and eventually reached his des¬ 
tination. Thanks to the hermit's kind action the prince was welcomed 
by the ogress princess, whom be married dfter'wards. One day he told 
his wife about his mother's affliction, and asked her if she knew of any 
medicine which would restore his mother's sight. He was informed that 
there was a certain lime tree up the river, and the fruit had the power of 
healirig blindness. He then proceeded up the river and reached the 
place where (he miraculous lime tree stood. He took away some fruits 
ard rode back to his mother whose sight he restored by means of (be 
fairy lime fruit. 

The town of Mergui now stands at the place where the prince’s 
horse was tethered, and Tenasserim was built at the place where the fairy 
lime tree was found. The latter is called Tenau in Siamese which means 
lime fruit. In t686, Tenasserim town was known to (he Siamese simply 
as *Tannaw’ (Page 12 , ‘‘English Intercourse with Siatn in the lyth 
century*'.) 
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The word ‘'Merffui” wa$ a subject of controversy some years ago, 
but no solution appears to have been arrived at. Evidenfly “Mergui' Is a 
distorted form of “ Mergi ” or '' Meigy ’'.In the J6th century when the 
town of Mergui was the terminus of a trade route on the eastern c<>ast of 
the Malay Peninsula, the channel through which trading vessels came up 
to the port wa^ on the south-west of (he town, and about J2 miles in the 
same direction from the town there was a small bay called **Merjlt Hay'* 
Portuguese travellers coming to (he port had to cross the 
bay and naturally called the town after the name of the bay. At 
this distant dale the eNaci meaning of the word Merjit " could not be 
asiw'eriained, but I came across an old Siamese man whose flight of 
imagmation took him away to the day when an old Malay named 
^'Maryil'’ or “Marjit" settled at the mouth of the bay and cultivated the 

tend r 

The written history of the Kingdom of Tenasserjm seems to-have 
started from the year 755 H- E. when the King asked for the assistance 
of * the King of Arakan to fight against the king of Siam who invaded 
Tenasserim. Having defended his kingdom with success, King Eahika 
Rijji proceeded to fortify his capital. In the year 1090, during the reign 
of udaung Ba> in, Tenasserim was annexed to Siam and was administered 
by Governors appointed by the Siamese King for jo years. During this 
period no important events were recorded. In the year itit li-.E. (1759 
A. D.) when Phra Palichepadaung was the Governor, Aiavr^p;a.ya 
(Alompra) invested the place, drove out Phra Palichepadaung and 
appointed a Hurm^ Governor in his place. Three yeejs after, the 
capital was removed from Tenaj^serim to Mergui then known as 'Marit 
Kyun' at the mouth of the river Tenasserim, and the town Myeit-myo 
was built under Ihe .«iupervision of Governer Udein-Kyaw. Minor 
improveiDents of the town were then made by successive Governors, but 
Che limits of the town were extended by Governor K Item a Raja who was 
appointed by King Sinbyushin. Hitherto it was inhabited by the people 
from Tenasserim only , but in 1132 R. E., Khema Raja brought down 
the people from the principal villages, such as Pin* 0 , Kyaukpya, 
Pagoktaung, .Sadeln, etc., and they were allotted 10 different ejuarters 
irt the town, e. g,, those who were brought down from Pin-O, Kyaukpya 
and small villages along the Myitnge branch of the Tenasserim River 
were grouped in Myiinge quarter; lUose from Pagoktaurrg, Taungpiln 
and neighbouring %'illages were placed in Alegyun Quarter, and 
Talaing-iu quarter was allotted 10 those who came from Martaban, etc., 
Thus Mergui was made up of thirteen wards. 22 Burmese Governors 
have ruled Mergui in succession, and time appeared to have paased 
uneventfully until the year n86 3 . E., when during the monsoon news 
was brought to Mergui of the arrival of the British gun-boats at the 
mouih of the Rangoon River and of the attack on that place by the 
British. Instructions were received by the Governor Maung My at Le 
for the defence of (.lie town, Thereupon he sent messages to Tenasserim 
and Palaw asking for assistance for the defence. His request was 
refused and Mating My at Le made preparations to punish the leaders of 
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these towns for Iheir djsloyaUy. In ihc meaniijne word was brought to 
him that the Governor of Tavo)' (Maung Shwe Dok) was capuired and 
takert prisoner by ihe British tlirough ihe treachery of the Customs 
Officer (Maung DA). The Governor of Mergui then set sail for Tavoy 
with 1000 men and 30 war boats with the view to punish Maung Dfl. 
Whiie (hey came near the Tavoy island (MaliUyun), they sighted the 
gun>bo&(> and returned to Mergui with aU speed and made arrangements 
for the defence of the town. The British ships came into Mer^ui port 
slowjy and took up their positions facing the town, when every gun on 
the shore in charge of some Portuguese was fired. The ships replied 
with a discharge of broadsides, ;^fler 3 hours of artillery duel the 
Burmese guns were silenced. Tlie UngUsh then landed at the Coai 
Storage and fought ihefr way through the town and ftna/ly 

captuied the place. The Guvernoi then retired to the village east of the 
town but 4 days after he surrendered himself. He and his Customs 
Officer (Rushin) were then taken away as prisoners to Inditi. Thus 
passed the town of Mergui into the hands of the English after 63 
years of Burmese rule.* 

MAUNG KYI O. 


* Thia article baa bees received iadependently of Mr. b S. FumiVall's which 
followa. The reader is invited to compare it with TI Ryaw Din’s **T2le History of 
Teuassehm and Mergui ” iij Vol. vii (Fart iu) pp. S£l4.-' 



From the chronicles of MergUI. 

nV J- S. PURNCVALL. 

Little enoug:h is known of the events uf IS24-25. and uf those which 
took place in Tenassehm almost noihinj^. Latirie Is ^uite silent; here is 
all tliat Snodgrass has lo say : 

‘^The British Commander, disappointed in his expectations of 
bringing the enemy to terms by any local operations or successes: 
and unprovided with the means of carrying the war a day's march 
into the interior, now resolved, In obedience to his insiruciions, to 
attempt the subjugation of his Burmhan Majesty’s maritime posses- 
sions to the eastward, in ihe hope that their conquest might induce 
him to listen to reason and accept of terms. 

For that purpose a small expedition, consisting of hjs Majesty's 
eiglity-ninih regiment, and the seventh Madras native infantry under 
the command of Lieutenant^CoIoiicl Miles, was immediate!)' got in 
readiness and, with a considerable naval force, sailed to rhe eastward. 
This expedition was attended with complete success; Tavoy surren¬ 
dered: Mergui was taken by storm and the whole coast of Tenas- 
serlra gladly accepted of brillsh protection; but owing to the un¬ 
favourable season of the year, news of these events did not reach 
Rangoon before the beginning of October, when the war had assumed 
an aspect that precluded every hope of peace from any event short of 
the reduction of the capital, or the complete prostration of the power 
and resources of the nation." 

That is all. So far as I am aware (here i.s no other mention of this 
hule expedition anywhere in the scanty records of Angfo-Burmon 
literature. For the austere historian it is sufficient; the matter is 
unimportant, the science of history requires no more than the bare record 
of tbe^faci; it i.s just an insignificant nail, to be deftly hammered in at 
I he right place. But for that intimate history which traces the home life 
of a people through the ages, that tells of Alfred and the cakes, of Becket, 
the turbulent priest, o' the iittie princes, of Raleigh's cloak, and of Pitt 
and the mutton pies, or, in Burma, pictures Nga Zinga wading knee deep 
in blood, and recalls the feasts in Syriam before the Golden Company of 
Alaung Paya^ fought their way through the Wetiha gate, and up to the 
palace on the'hill, for that intimate history, which every boy should learn 
in school as if it told, as indeed it does, of facts in his own past life which 
he has forgotten, the mere record that Tavoy surrendered and Mergui 
wa.s stormed is of no use; tliere must be detail showing why Tavoy 
surrendered and- what happened when Mergui was stormed. Luckily, 
Maung Shwe Don of Mergui, formerly a Taikthugyi, has preserved a 
record of the occurtences at Mergui giving us a detailed history from 
the Burman point of view. Before proceeding with the translation one or 
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two remarks are necessaiy. Fjrsilj, (he document is noi coiuemporaneons 
with the events which it describes. This js clear from the fact that the 
attacking fleet is said (o have cniered Mergiii as fast as (hey could born 
coal"; as a matter of fact, however, there were no steara ships in the 
English fleet. Secondly, the document has been copied and re-copied; 
that which I saw was probably little more than 20 years old; some of the 
copyists have used iheMergoi dialect, in which, among other peculiarities, 
the sounds of "it" and "et" are interchanged both in speech and 
writing; this circuinsunce, together with numerous mistakes in copying, 
render much of it difficult to understand; probably also the original writer 
was not skilled jn composition- However, verbal accuracy Is not a 
matter of great importance in such a translation as is now attempted; for 
the most part I have given the meaning that seemed to be intended, and 
where the scribe has run right off the rails so that his meaning is quite 
unintelligible 1 have just followed him off the rails and on again. A copy 
of the document is printed herewith and the translation therefore can be 
checked. Yet the account is substantially accurate, not only in the 
genera] outline of the story but in details. Fortunately this* can be 
proved. The selected correspondence in the office of the Commissioner 
of Teoasserim, recently publislied by Government, contains ihe names of 
all officials at Mergui when the town was stormed. Many of the names 
are alto given in this Burmese record, and there is a large degree of 
coctespondence between the two lists. It is certain therefore that the 
(»arra(ive mwst have been written or dictated by, or represent the memoirs 
of) $011)6 Burmese officer who took a leading pari In (he events described^ 

Ih 

K NARRATIVE OF THE t)?RRAT10NS BETWEEN THE ENG MSI! AKB. 

THE BVR14ANS UNDER MAONG MV AT TE. 

(Traiulated from Iht Burmese.) 

Th® Royal Secretary Sanda Dewa arrived in Mergui wiih (he Royal 
Preolatnttion notifying that 40 English war vessels had arrived in (he 
month of Wagaung ii»6B.E. with the intention of attacking Rangoon 
in Haftthaweddy. The Governor thereupon made preparations ib resist 
the English should they send a fleet to Mergui. He issued from the 
Arertniry (de-wun'-raik) 64 cannon, large and small, and 1,000 muskeis, 
and had tlrem overhauled so as 10 he ready for use, He demolished (he 
buildings ifi the Seiknge Q8«ter and posted ihcre upwards of 30 small 
caomwi which had been made by the Town Militia, He appointed Rawsliin, 
a Portuguese, with a company of all the Bayingyis(Feringhis, i.e. Roman 
Cathoifcs) in the Town, to man tirt guns. The people of Tenasserim 
instigated by the Kingyi Captain mutinied, but Mg. iMyat l.e directed an 
expedition against theoi, brought them in to Mergui, made the Kiogyi 
Captain dreas in while, and appointed the Town Clerk to be joint governof 
of .Tenasserim with hi«seif. The people Palaw also field back in a 
similar mannei atier receiving a formal Summons to join in the defence 
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Mg'. Myat Le therefore led another expedition a|^ainst’thesc:;si«i, .ami 
brought into Mergui dll the men and women from Palaw. "He W4?s 
arranging for them lo perform their share of the defence* when new&was 
received thar, on the arrival of the English, Mg. Da, the Port Officerlof 
Tavoy, had rebelled, seized the Governor, Mg. Shwe Dok, made him .over 
to the English, and surrendered the Town. The Governor, Mg, Myat Le, 
thereupon publicly proclaimed (he said Port Officer, Mg. Daj.as.a traitor 
who had broken his oaih of allegiance, and resolved to attack ihe li^gliah 
and arrest him. He set ouc for Tavoy with this, intention 'and.was 
accompanied by looo soldiers and upwards of 30 war boats ;t(but*do the 
Mall Islands he was greeted by the news that the English were making 
for Mergui with 8 men of war. 

On hearing this he returned im/nediaiely to Mergui, made arrange¬ 
ments for the performance of propitious ceremonies, and convened a 
Council. This Council was attended by the following': the Port Officer, 
ihcSItkes, Ko Shwe Kya and Mok-seik, the AkunWuVi, Mg Myal Ya, the 
Akaukwun Mg. Yauk, the Scribes Mg. IXw and Mg. Pein, the Town 
Naklian, Mg. Lok, the Myothugj i Mg. Sok, the Myo*sayes Kb Pan and 
Ko Myat La, and the headmen of Ihe following qiianers of Mergui T.dwn* 
of the Salein Quarter Ko Taimg, of the Tavoy ^arctr Ko Pb, «f' 
Myitngc Quarter Ko Shan, of Al,eg>un Ko Pon^Sndof Naukie Kb Pfin U. 
At this Council it was*arranged that Rawsffift'Vkatin And the Bayingyis 
should man 25 cannon i-the Governor, together with Afg.*P^ 9 rthslSCf^be 
and Seya Tut U, was posted on the hill with 5 cannon; the Tpyrn’WlMUa 
'was posted lb guard the foreshore camp in the Seiknge Quarter; Mg, 
Shwe Kya (the Sitke) was given c^rge over the area from Naukle to 
Wetkaung; ihe 300 men of Tentu's'erim were armed wUh a musket apiece, 
and posted on the Seyadaw Kyaung Hill in four camps.o( 75 meu'each, 
with Mg. Myat Ysi (the Akunwun ?) as their Captain. The* arms for-the 
several deiacliments were tJien disiribuied to the officers and the whole 
force waited in readiness for (he auack. 

*The English Men-of-War, nincTn .numbei , eniered ihe harbour as 
fust as coal could bring them itt*8 a.m. or the r4(h v>a«ng et Thadin- 
gyur I ($6, A Tavoyan, Mg, Kwe Byu, landed, carrying a flag, and 
presenicd to the.Governor, .Mg. .Myat .Le, a communication frorn the 
Admiral of ihe Ficel. The. Governor .had this letter c».ad out in Council; 
it was to the following effoit:—“The I’ori Officer of Tavby, Mg. -Dh, 
having surrendered Tavoy, the Englfsh Geocral hus prontoigcl him'and 
Ins family and appointed liim iu.;a more eminent position.’* Mg*yShwft 
Pu, the .son of the said Pori Office/, logciher. Villi 506 Tovbyans: had 
accompanied ihe English to Mergiit.. Bui the Governor, Mg, Myor'Le, 
ifldigiiam^y refused .lo siiirender Mergui, and. after ilse letfer had beeh 
read oui ordered liiai Kwe Bvu together wiih the flag* which/ he had 
bfoughr should be made, over to the K.Ma Kwb camp outside tlib 
and that the Captain in charge of that camp should uxpjcl him. from'Lhe 
Totvn precincts and placfi,him in jail, .These orders we/c.cafried. but 
and the man was placed in. jail accordingly. . : 


.fftOU THS CHRDNICr.BS 0? 


< 'K M 0 a:nu.the. vessels cast anchor in line, one at the Slone Jetiy, 
one at .the Yea Well; and one at the Main Jelly. Tlie Burman Caplain?4 
wished to open fire forihwiih, biii the Governor directed Uiem lo.await 
his orders. He look Ins seat beneath two golden umbrellas on the rocky 
platform below the large Pagoda, iand ordered thai ai lo o’ch/ck, when 
the baUletield and the whole town were quiet, every cannon in ihe town 
should be fired olf at the same time. 

'I The Meri-of-War opened ftce< simultaneously, and both sides con* 
iinue 4 4 flhg .unlii about 3 p.m- During an interval, when the smoke 
had. clearji^ away, the Burman Capiaias advised resuming the attack from 
another position. But the Governor ©rde/ed them to fire another round 
before moving, After complying with his orders ihey found that the 
vessels had suffered greatly, but that the town, which was protected by 
^he hill from the fire of ihe Men>of*War, had only sustained slight darn- 
age. The Governor therefore came to the conclusion that ijiere was no 
great reuse for anxiety, and directed them to break off for awhile and 
resume operations on the morrow. He left instructions that he was to 
t>e Called Tavoyans attempted an. attack by land, and went down 
lije'.biU 16 hjs residence, 

But after the Burma ns had-ceased fire rhe soldiers from the vessels 
cnihe .'to shore in sampans and landed at the Coal-yard. The Captains 
attacked therhj* Mg. Shan Byu fropi the Hlegataung, and Mg, Tun 
from'thc Ma-tha Gate,. ar»d dfovwslthem back to the wall under cover of 
whieh they took sbvJter. ‘ At I his stage ,? heavy rcin-siorm broke, and 
the arms and ammiiniiion of the Burmans being exposed 10 it became 
damp, and could no ion get ..be fired. But the English were protected 
from the rain hy the Town waJl, and w'cre thus enabled to renew, their 
auacic. against-the Burmans frqq the ^[a-thaGale, who could only defend 
^niselves with spears and daiis. Uence tlicy succeeded in foremg 
th^ir ^ay.inio ihe Town at a cost of a hundred men. , . 

ThS Governor was informed, and^ chiding Ills informant for the 
^lay (ri^telJing himj Kufried to the MyiInge Quarter where he defeated a 
dVlachrnent of'soldier^. But he was attacked bv a body of about a thou¬ 
sand English*.'eCrfdiers ori the .^she-kyaung Htll. The Burmans lost* 
heavily, and the Governor Mg. My at Le MmseU made a despefaic'per-* 
SOml rasistatree; 'but their muskets were wet and would not fire, and 
after many of the Burmans had lt>st their lives Mg. Myat Le, without a. 
s/ogle.follower, managed to escape to Beikiauog, from whence he reach-‘ 
ed Kalw.i.n where he look refuge. 

Four^days aflor the storming of lhe Town ihe English heard that 
Mg. Myat Le was'tviUlng lo, surrender. Two officers of high rank there.. 
fore enma t6 meet hin^, and brought him to Mergui. On arriving there 
he learned that ihe Akaukwun, Raushm, and the Bayingyis had been 
placedlundfir .a f rest and Svete confined in^the ships because they had fired 
cinnein .at fhrjtlacking force. He eSplalnediharthls had beer» done by 
Ills wders; saying/' “Now that the English have arrested me these oiher 
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'id 

people ouglit 10 be On hia represenucion therefore 47 men 

were released but he himself and Rawshin vere taken prisoners to 
India. 

Ill 

A'Or£i. 

The foregoing narratrc'e ampUiies the bare statement of Snodgrass 
lhat Tavoy surtendered and that Mergui was taken by storm. The follow* 
Ing notes which cast further light upon the matter are taken from a 
Report by Mr. A. D Maingy, the first Civil Governor of Tenasserim, 
published in the Volume of Selected Correspondence printed by Govern* 
ment In 1916. 

The principal officer is described as the Miew-woon, the Governor 
br the whole Province. His name is given as Maung Ya Kle, which it is 
not easy to reconcile immediately with Maung My at Le. But Mr. Maingy 
clearly had a pojr ear for Burmese; for example he calls the Kyaukpya 
River the Goulpia River, and Ya Kle at least resembles Myat te, as 
Goulpia resembles Kyaukpya. Mr. Maingy corroborates the Narrative as 
regards the Governor being taken prisoner and sent to Calcutta, but adds 
that his eldest son Kunoon (presumably Ko Nynn) was sent with him. 
Ml. Maingy gives the ex^overnor a good character: " Tte was 
et^u^ly drslinguished for his mild and good administration a» for bb 
attd^neat to tha Court of Ava; lie is spoken of with great respect by all 
the inhabitants of Mergui.*' 

Mr. Maingy gives further informotion regarding the family. “ The 
second son Shooea (Shwe Ya?) is still here (i.e., in Mergui). He is about 
2$ years old and bears an indifferent character; he i.s said to have been 
formerly a patron of a gang of thieves, he now lives with his mother and 
seems quiet; is married and has a young family. There are also two 
daughters of the late Miew-woon residing with their mother. One is still 
a child. The other has been married but separated from her husband 
before the arrival of the English. The mother is very poor, having been 
plundered at the storm. Her eldest son's wife and family reside with 
her also.*' 

Sir. Maingy recommended that the family should receive a small 
pension. 

Maung Dft, or Moungda as Mr. Maingy calls him. was still at 
Mergui when Mr. Maingy arrived. It appears that he was a native of 
Tavoy who earned his appointmenl as Ye*wun by capturing u Siamese 
dacoit leader. '‘He is reckoned a clever man,*' Mr. Maingy continues, 
"and was most instrumental in delivering up T.ivoy into our hands. He 
was influenced to this as much from his disaffection to the Miew-woon os 
from Iiis knowledge of the place not being tenable. Colonel Miles for 
his services appointed him lirsi Rajah, but he wa.s afterwards arrested and 
confined by Colonel Wolfe for reasons which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
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He was very well affected to us before his arrest, and is so now ir all 
probability as he would no doubt lose his life if he fell into the hands of 

the King of Ava. He han iwo wives.three of his sons ate with 

him at Mergui, the 4th, a boy of 12, is heic, residing with his molKcr 
and too young (0 be dangerous, aUliough It is satd he has been tampered 

with by some of those engaged in the late plot.They live retired 

on the little Maungda had. The eldest son is orderly and well behaved. 
The other two are bad characters and were at the iiead of gangs of 
thieves.’* The name of Mg. Shwe Dok, the Governor of Tavoy who was 
seized by the Port Officer, is given by Mr, Malngy as Moung Shoedok. 
According to Mr. Maingy the Governor was “of good family in Ava 
. . , not reckoned of very great abilities, but CNtremely avaricious and 
bent upon making as much money os he possibly could by his situation in 
which he is accused of great cruelty and oppression. He Is said to have 
realised by lus exactions about 25 piculs of silver.** 

Uut this information was presumably obtained from or through 
Maung Ua who could not afford to give a good character to the man 
whom he had betrayed. As the Governor during his period of office 
executed ii men for theft, and two of Maung Da's sons patronized gangs 
of thieves, it is possible that the puelty and oppression relate to tlie 
executions of the thieves. 

Mr. Maingy continues “He is now a prisoner in Calcutta. It was his 
wish TO have defended this place vTavo} ) against the English but (he) 
was opposed in his views by the Ye-woon and I its party, A scuffle ensued 
between the two parties in which one of the Ye-woons lost his life. His 
wife resides here with an infant male child. She is very poor; a son 
named Moung Hay, about 25 years of age, had left the place and gone to 
Ava before the arrival of the English. This son was married here but 
had no children. He is separated from this woman and taken another in 
.Ava. Moung Shoedok is strongly attached to Ava." 

From the poverty of the ex-governor's family it looks as if the 25 
piculs of silver must have been mislaid during the scufHe. 

The Narrative does not oteniion tlie name of the Port Officer of 
Mergui. .According to Mr. Maingy it was a man Moungbo, not of exalted 
birth and destitute of peisonal influence. Subsequently he applied for 
leave to settle at Tenasserim and being of a quiet and inoffensive charac¬ 
ter received permission Probably the omission from the Narrative of his 
name and all further mention of him is accounted for by his insignilicance. 
The Port Officer, or Ye-wun according to modern transliteration, was 
variously known to Mr- Maingy as ibe Yea-woon or the Ray-woon; the 
Akunwun also can easily be identified as the Ack-hoon-woon, bur Ack-ha- 
o-woon wa.s the nearest approach that could be made to Akaukwun, the 
Collecior of Sea Customs. Tlie name of Ihe Akaukwun is the same In 
both liMs, the Narrative gives Maung Vauk, and Mr. Maingy gives Moung- 
youk; but Moung-Mee-ayuh is a very bad aiiempi ai Mg. Myar Ya the 
name ol the .Akunwun. Neither of these seems in have played a leading 
part in the defence, but Mr. Maingy represents them as influential though 
of no family, and hostile to the new government. 
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Of the rnfefiof officials Mr. Maingy only mentions one Sitke/ of 
•‘‘Ghey^key”, whose name Moimgshoo-ee-ah was apparently an attempt 
at 'Maung Shwe Kra, The Na-khan Mg. Lok, orNga Lok can be jdenti- 
*fied under the name of Nullong, and one of iJie Scribes, Mg. Pein, is 
obviously the person intended by Moungbync, but the other scribe, Mg. 
■ fy&pj, cannot be recognised under the style of Moun Ha, as the name of 
•h«<mari who held that office was recorded by Mr. Maingy. The Myo- 
tthiigyi; Miewsigee, must be the Myotnugyl of Tenasserim, resumafaly the 
successor to the Kingyi J 3 o; whom Mg. Myat Le removed; in Mergui 
•theie were five '^Soogies” one over each quarter, These quarters are given 
Mr. Maingy as Nouley (Naukle), Alley Choon (Alegyun), Seding 
(Satein), Mingay, (Myit-nge) and Tnvoy (Dawe). It is somewhat strange 
that OR this point thereshouldhe an agreement between Mr. Maingy and 
tlie Narrative, because the local chronicle gives a list of wards which 
agrees much more closely with the divisions recognised at the persent day. 

Saiekv ward however which appears in both the above lists and also 
In the chronicle is no longer known. 

With' regard to the Portuguese Rawshin I have been unable to obtain 
any'further information; rertnin Armenian merchants are mentioned by 
Wf. Maingy, but he is silent concerning the Roman Catholic colony which 
ha4 been stranded in Me^i for about two hundred years. Nevertheless 
Lbi details given by Mr. Maingy suffice to show that (he. Narrative must 
ha^ be‘e/i compiled by someone with first hand knowledge of. the circum- 
^^oes. ' Mr. Maingy-has left on record similar notes about the taking of 
TaVoy*, and it is'to be'hoped that for that town'also there is some ! 3 ur- 
niese narrative of the events accompanying the advent of the Hrirish, of 
the scuffle between tbe panies of the Governor and of the Port Officer, of 
the appointment of (he three Rajahs by Colonel Miles, and of the sub- 
k^bent rcbefhon. _ 



IV 

THE STORY IN BURMESE • 

■ QgooJs's«o£0o5:co?j5i35OcS5c6ic§oS^Sg1too^3Dc(§of'si 

' oooG ^Wi£co»ooccrx>ci8si^o^^^ ss&rSSoStt^f&ocoh) qo 

t^eoccrxoo«pi^ g(£§cg8 

{CcS 0 ^" eo*cb»oo(i eoo^cftcojS 

8g6U>X%« 

• F^t ebvious Tensdus we print tbis^nd the following extracts without 'orree* 
lions 






cgSa Ql:o^^s»^c8S^»:)^g^:g7SCf» e^ 6 v?Solo^a:)|§Ql»cSgo^ 
co(^sp)^§:c^ii gd^: 8 S(^^od)c^^c@o&^os^ .^uStovo^cScco: 
6Sp^«o:^a^^^3;^o«co6ec>>x6«o>:cf§8a^i 3d6c6Suc!^r:S§coa:Si 
03f::j^'i>^s»^caiSa^c8|ii§c8S^ c:f 6 fcS^c\jco 1 S« d:^oik:^« 5 «o'£j ^ «J^5^ 
coaotSJcg vc 8 ix»^ic:prftci 9 ^ as6c85(X>«Gfe. o © 8 :^ gc 

{^a:»|^^r 8 g 8 :a;c 6 | 1 o»^ §c^^^6e^f^6v^cv>D|eco9ga^^ 

:i^ ©fex&cy gg ^ ©t>f^‘f 6 s 8 cScj|^oJ« 8 *tt^^ ©cfo^xSoS 
(r>e^:^©»xecr>Dii etfD£S^we:>S^|4^:Qse(occ^^0»4oSo^ 
c^n^o^ao^wcftcyi ©c 8 ^oj 3 *f^eo?o&!i oljooSt^V gSccS(^ai oxS^«^o^^ 
©^o«^cooSd^|a tf6i^yc^^o^€^|Sjj5co98f^ 3^^£g»}9^§s?o5f)<^ jl 
«iig5£w£»^6pteowtm o>3^;qwcc 8^ ©spcgrSJs^ ^ 

cc&qbe^fo:^ coi^d^ef^r 8 co(£ omedl^c&* <v:8ft 0r7y )coys 
co90j 900 ^ eco^ 900 ^ ^iscc^c^ScocoS^eo^coSsMaTcgS 
«p«ro5Go^«o>i:g6«f^'-'^i3«^^ 0K&c8»3c5f^^p^ 

cp ooc^ ^ccHx£r 2 f£coso^; o^ sjc 6 e|ffdS o sdAc 8 Sc^( 8 a)cc 8 or^wS: 

dxoo^ 9(r{:x8d;«:gs^o^o.’6 C69<8c95 ,(:oMocSg»^c«'j£«^§(^i 90c6cp)esp&^ 
co«3^?c8^ 9»3|coo'^ £o 8 ««!o£^:Seco^ aAD^SroQco» 8 ^©ta£&j^|C 2 Saq 8 xo 
^ ^bcog^SokSyoi 9l»i:£§c^6if4^»3S9leus^S§K^;e«?£9?^3 
<q|ow*c^io?^w 6 tt 6 jfc 8 c 3 rr> Q^j* 

G^oSdjjc^i 8 'koc&§cooK^'& |^336c8&wS: 

4 qSig 4 «v:£gcS«co:o:« 

_|D5g^qE»g;JpD^ c 9 cooec«»coc^dj£©<i§igcr^^ ^tojcccscgtwSf^ 

3d6acSi^^^€gt3(‘^cjccd8ltcci6| ix>ci§ 8 c§o^§:ycixo 8 yoo:;>:s^w^ 

g ^-:8[9|§c^eo;pf8<»coo:yxMo^5 a o8?ieq8tcg&8^ cwoi^joxSaico 
cT:r;i^js(» codc^oo^a 8?©88»c^£o:«c6o(i6a)^|S^CD:e8:^i33dlB 

^racs&:^'^ccr;p(no3^tf:g^j ) coc 8 ^§ c^G£ecc)$^ ccsobx^R^eACO^oo 

^ »t)r€owi» 68 bocxog; o:^ 8 o:^Xgc§«coco^tip 

^^co£j|c 8 ii ^uxf^St(ifs9y2^^-x^^ €§cfscjj§«^f 5 v$o»i^o^ego £8 

^■> 8 ccc«ow*n%l?(^§j^ «^q«gD&'^^s^et^saDS46t66fo 

ifi.gax?c^^ gciwSscn f^^coOGtoy^Sw^ u5w8;§^«od 9- ciSfcg^o^gsi*^ 
jS (ap^o^^&^(jSuf|Sdcoc8^ci77x<ii§:>;^:^ n^^?«^oSsoc^o^ 8 i 
cloio| otg 0 :£:R^§ s&«o5cgsoSj:^«»^i oa€gy 8 «§Scoo<&(^ 

x«5)0o:^ ccK?^q 8 c^^ 

)oseci»So»fc5w:pS^;gfO ^d505^iqt:5S$ic^:>»»1?^c5cttoS< 

^ • o . o r c 



^90«S{ «ot§;Sec«^ ce^icSbeSa^oSgSgko^c^^ 

^o:S& uojttmsV):) c^'^f^c^r&pa'oa^ 


joccyfe QdqjcS^cg: oioccotgu^^ftcod^ 
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Soxf» *oiasg&-oo^ ^j8(«f)So3^:o(«^gw£4«d184coQ8 
5 ^ a>50 6ac8Sc^ cosc^^f ? §c^g 

c)«8Sf^a>f:«x;^§o90K^T:oc^ a>3oa^o 
co«oSo«y?50iecpD^p^ 99«9coi eoxcc* «i»:8(rji 
fc6co^i£d^sc«pQooSyo 96$«Npeo:6§Sa>^SssD<(xx>^ ox'i 

fi>S f^oxoi>^wooxf «o ^coS^^cp;a^^• 05 oioco? 5 ^^:^ 
>^5<»^cp5So^«yS««i>o8«oAs^ ooco 
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g oc^ 96 ^rryxo\\ c^?§igc2Si ©qro 

espQcoc»^Sqp ^§ ^ ^ ^tcalf^^a egjOMSs^sdsi^^ 
1 cJjw6jCCf6(Dc6u gc6g«^fcP:6i|0XO^3l6t.75Jjo^ 05 «€Oo£s 
? qffiGCOQ^efwfS p ^fScfes^cgS <7^^:ecoS«oT§ cocScos^ egsj 

DsmqpS oc*9o ^^SeepfScoow «?;6|C7j(^coon3^jic^s^ ccsWcodSc^ 




C^?c£ 939 ^ 0 r 6 c 0 C& 73 S|S 0 (^ 9 d 18 : 


Xrttc.—The £t>re|T»nfi: extract Jrem the Chronicle of Mergui waafonnrt atoga© 
m; ^a^re lebtiog to Merg;u. It bears uu iudorseuient hnt aiipearr to baxc been 
copied from the palm leaf record lent to me by Mg. Shwe Don, Tete Taikthtigyi. The 
diserepaacy which mav be noticed between the earlier dates moy baveexieced in the 
origioal version; the Haouscript copy bears tmees uf having been compared with 
the original aad a very slight acquainiaace with old documents shows that 
* carelessness is uo monopoly ot the modem clerk. 


]. S- Furnivau. 


(NOTES AND REVIEWS) 


Letwethondara's Poem. 

U Shwe Zqr Aung has made an uUempt to give a fresh significance 
to Leiw^ihondara’s Poem. , He suggests new readings and offers new 
explanations. In the final analysis, he seems to (ell us what the reading 
should be rather than what it actually is. Strangely enough, there is an 
amazing absence of textual proof. Has the textual critic the right to 
discard iiis apparatus? Assuredly not. 

I should, however, like to ward off the hostile criticism of my trans¬ 
lation. My critic is painfully out when he says that I understand “cofi” 
in to mean “to cut'’. Now, if he had consulted an English 

Lexicon of modern date, like the Standard or the New Oxford Dictionary, 
he would have seen that '*clear-cut'' means “sharply defined”, < My use 
of the expression is meant to convey the idea that the river appears more 
distinct in outline by contrast with the surrounding forest. To my 
thinking, U Po Byu's citation from Kcgan Pyo establishes the meaning 
of coficoScg^. To dissolve any lingering doubt, I would give two more 
quotations Pya 

is Pf9 tS7' 

In the explanation of the critic's speculative bent, rather than 

his literary sense, is clearly in evidence. *He does not bring forward any 
classic proof. His attempt strikes me as a piece of clever, but uncon¬ 
vincing, guesswork. If A is (he correct reading, my translation, which 
is based upon U Po Byu^s inierpreiation, is tenable, since cr^ is also an 
intensive form of o^ which means “to smear’'. Possibly, the reading is 
so^ The reason Is this. In the list of Burmese Archaisms compiled 
by Mg. Tin and published in Volume V, Paitll of this Journal, the mean¬ 
ing of s)iSyi 3 fr\ is given as “peaceful, quiet, far from human sound,'* and 
the very passage under discussion from tlie Mesa Poem is quoted as an 
illustration. Two other classic passages make the meaning clear as the 
da) . ^SjSco^oJ Buridat Lingagyi v. X4 

Kamletkhanathaipcn line 258. 

65 ^*^ is an archaism for “silent” ; but I have yet to find an author 
of Ihe front rank use in that sense. 


BA HAN. 


Letwetliondara^B Poem. 

Before commenting on the poem Itself, we should first consider when 
and where the poem was written. It is a well known fact that the verses 
were written while the Poet was in exile at Meza. 

It appears that the Poet himself had never been on the Meza Hill nor 
had he been amidst the Meza forest. Presvmabl}* the verses were wrilten 
and despatched from the foot of the Kleza Hill. 

It is an admitted fact that the Poet wrote (he poem two days after 
his arrival at Meza and that from (he day he was ordered to go to Meza 
on banishment ro his return to the Capital a period of 46 days elapsed. 
See 

It does not materially matter whether the poem was written at night 
or in the day, or whether it was written in the month of Kason. The 
Poet himself was a clever man, and he could write it at his will; as it is, 
we cannot infer the positive date and lime of the composition from the 
poem itself. However, in ” Cfrgifjajjcco . . , of the last verse 

of his 2nd poem beginning with ^ (Pali oouf) the 

Poet is alluding to the rains. In the 2nd verse of the same poem ^on 
ocSoy . . . the poet refers to the floods caused by rain. It is 

inerefore probable that both the poems were, written during the Lent 
(o^cs&) Prom the old saying o 1;^'^’}5 e^eoSevsSi we might conclude tiiat 
the poems were written in one of these months. 

I shall endeavour to make the meaning clear by breaking ihe verses 
into several groups of different ideas. With moderate attention one can 
easily grasp the meaning of (he poem. 

The poem consists of 3 verses, each verse being divided into 5 
stanzas, the ^6c(£ and reading as comma and fullstop respectively. 

Ut verse. 

Cl i)bcoeoMScgi®:©cgecgco^i §S«S|C$:»^i58co50o^o53 

pi i:^»<opsa>o-Jjjico^coc^}o:^*?g|,s88a^ 

ii 

^1 cw^cgSesRicc^^ecA co^58ea4«i«go§oo^c(»9o^i^^ 1 

Cjg^^»ao.eco5«@o5i 


36 i.£Tweth6ndara*s poem. 

2nd verse. 

31 i^i)0»cccoSGgii g8cQ^»§co^a s»«Rco^ (^eo90rto|8ot6i et^ocfx^ 
cq|ScgcS(5$a:^*ODrg$:ecoy^c£i®ojw§^ 
ji) i85;^5^»)«6ec@£co^(xfecc^cgJs&^[5>^ 

p(i J60»:@.s8o8g» so^o^rpj|a5ii §6«eoTiiye^5c.>1s|i e^f^oxo^a cocSrocj) 
c^tx'i^ioxSoOTJtSe^orSo^cgsoo:^^ 

51 xn 5 a^sfiow 8 cc«co|?©|i ©fQ<^9ecof)^i®co^o;^Q5^j teo^^cpm e 
ecoSy^:^ 

3rd verse 

j a B^g^cSo9lSi)d(^:>6^oSo:#x«OToSc^^a (i|s^:ycD^ieo»8c^S:^6^ o^«7» 

C^CD^I807>8d9^60dCII!33eCgC<g^« 

^ » roTO^ ? ^yi| tSwolotm oSole^oc^G^cfi 98 ;^&»sulr£co^R ^cS;ccqoc^S: 

(^ iu^cc£ jMiecooS 6O35qpffn)i^coo;ax§o>OKfe0ooD^si«p5o^ 

j>; «q|55Sioc^i*ifc C0^g|s^5f-«P<^0^9CKJ^ c^cicy^co^ coc^y^co^i 
cfgggwfc^ecoSc^i 

eoTqxi>§o?o:jb«oo^o<8oo^Sc^<& 

The following patpyo written by Mj'awadi-WOngyi is based upon 
the poem in question, and it is hoped it will throw some light on the 
subject. 

§oc 8 o 5 (^s§W=|* CC^<J'' 



gcQaj5c0^«i 

^K(j 1 c 6 co^^ 9 <$jk 8 S< 
SculEr c6oooyoS^^cc;^oo« 
o^e^c&y;i@^e^gcsg:i 


LtTWWHdNDAIu's POIiU. 


In I lie first verse (i) written with a.ottq and not ccsdScq: 

pronounce means “To flow Incessantly.'’ See i>th verse cScooocSo^m 

co^ crx^sm^tecji (2) gS99>9o^(t>i “e^" oS«^ To abound coio^a^ 

<tS^iQy^ 90 >^ (3^ CO ^osxoSi and have the same meaning 

is placed Iasi to rhyme with 8» which is common in poetry. (4) 
C9S4:Ajv>riw|(£ojK9 that is to say, “ as wide as ’* and 

not “ as high as “ ilie sky 8(£^i>a9|ao9Ss<p£o3^ (8c6c&) ScS^a ‘^ScSwl^ 
obstruct “ ^ fi “ Read for (^fi) os^Sea^cSs;^* (|r^&gc£o^^^»t 

ecoScgSc^i '* et;^pr6uciSss|i^;£< ocgcSccoSfto:^" 

To go across. 

The Shwezedi and other several pagodas built by the king's grand¬ 
father were so beautiful that they appeared, as if a vivid flash of light was 
running in the sky by lightning, and the Poet, imagining this, wished 
to see them directly together with the golden palace and oilier palatial 
buildings. In that case 9£s6:§i£o3(ac96M[38co^^ refers to the pagodas and 
not to the palace. 


In the second verse (i) cor^acvwt^oSicow&oS^ “ cocgjs “ here indi¬ 
cates the four great islands (2; osScoScg^tcSi “ coScoS ” ou1 

^gSi Presence, ofxjl 'coS(SScp 
^'8o6(ul6« 

(c8) To touch (coScof) Doubling the sense of (cgfjcB) most visible or strik¬ 
ing. The overhanging thickets so thickly and conspicuously shoot out 
into the Meza river that the water flows windingly and gurgUngly. 


“ cocgjs “ here indi- 
cg^tc&i “ oScoS ” 00I 
5S' 

f<g^) To protrude. 


In that case I do not think that the author would at all write about 
the formation of shoals or sandbanks m the Meza river while he was 
recalling to his mind the lovely sandbanks and shoals along the river of 
his country in the lower regions. It is obvious the invisibility of the pole 
star was due to the thickness of the fog and other atmospheric moisture, 
and not because of the overhanging thickets. Sec 3rd verse eo>oSag, 
eoeoia 96 tgecgj 5 *^ (3) oojogiificfi^^jD^w^ porana “ 

To be still hlerally ((^) noise (t^ is silent. (0^) 
To be quiet CfcSa>^«o» generally the quiet time of the day. To be 
noisy Literally it means a place where (n|o$ noise (aoif*) Quiet, 

doubling the sense of quietness 9^CDS^co:4tc26r'es?4^tx9ii^coolyav77^$ 
^igcSux£^^Sy«’'(4) (04) The sun daylight, ^h^ period from 

sunrise to sunset, in that case the author was wishing for the sun. 
9 ^a§ 5 ^ 8 C 05 S 6 § 9 ( 5 a»o'': As the forest was very;wild and still, 

dense and foggy, and as the pole star as well as the sun for which be had 
intense desire, were not visible the poet was not able to gtress the four 
cardinal points. (5) eceg^ewro esesScR^ “ as sorrows crowning ,50rrow 
aoporo^tcSqiSsa^Kg^ • 'ccolySsajSa:^; X x acog^eSwV' 

“ as joy lessening sorrow “ (m) and («) have reverse meaning. 



V 

lstwrth6moaba’s poem. 
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In iKe third verse the e^rpression <ioes not refer to the sun, 

but U) the Poet himself. The sun 

on the fop of mount “ Vu^'an’' is deprived of fis iusire, To escape the 
piercing cold, I count the hours and earnestly long for the early approach 
of tioontide as the*sunbeam gives warmth.’* 


KYIN HAN, 
T. D. M. 



A Cambodian (?) Invasion of Lower Burma—a comparison of 
Burmese and Talaing Chronicles. 

The* following nolc has been largely cynipjled from informaiion 
kindly supplied me by the Rev, R. Halliclay, who wriics : — 

“The account of (he Cambodian invasion of tile Thaion kingdom 
(assuming that we are right in the Idemificaiion with the Krom) is found 
in^the sJxofi Jiistory of Thaton which forms the first part of the Raj ad h- 
irat Volume (PaJclot press), pp- 2iy 23. It look .place in the reign of 
Udinna, the predecessor of Manuha. This prince is suid to have reigned 
thirty years. So that taking the accepted date of 1050 (? io6o)t A.O. 
for the fail of Thaton, this invasion must have taken place in the first half 
of the eleventh century.” The passage as translated by Mr. Holliday, 
runs as follows : — 

“ Udinna was made king, and at that time the Krom came in great 
numbers. The King of Thaton sent up ministers to petition the king 
of Arimandanapura, the ruler of Pagan, who had four warriors, namely, 
Talan Kesa, \Vewaru, l.urnlakphoa, and Manitnibi. These four at once 
came to Thaton, When the king of Thaton saw otily (he four he was ill 
pleased and thus spoke : “We indeed wanted elephant and horse a great 
host, and here your king has sent but these four- How much can they 
help us? ” .When the king had said this the four spoke up. “Oh ruler 
of the land, we four whom our lord has sent are e<iual (o forty thousand 
horse. If Your Majesiy would know, he pleased to go out into ihe field, 
and graciously view our powers.” At once the king going down to the 
south-east of the city, took a place out of danger. The four warrior 
horsemen parting from the king some little di.stance rode round and round 
him, going so fast that they formed a complete rircleas they went round. 
It was just as when one swings round a firebrand, they ran round without 
intermissior), * Having viewed (he display the king gave the four warriors 
presents In abundance.. .Revert days having gone past, the Iking wiih the 
six warriors, two Mon and four Iluimese, and a great army of elephant 
and horse without number, marched forth to the south to the city. The 
host being in such numbers that they could not be counted, the king 
caused them to be measured in a great tank, This tank Is called Kama Su^ 
to this day. Leaving there they reached the Krom army, and the warriofs 
attacked in four divisions. Each with the i>oint of hi.s dagger killed a great 
number. They were s6 bespatlered with the blood of the slain that their 
bodies became joined on to their horses. Having won the victory the king 
marched into the city, Tlte warriors, stuck ^n the backs of their horses, 
were ordered by the king to dip themselves, horse and rider, in the tank 
and be thoroughly bathed and cleansed, after which they Jicw near to the 
king’s^resence. Having fed them with savoury foods, and presented them 

IMi. Duroiselle (Spiff. Biroi.. Vol. J, p. ffivus the dale J057 A.l>. (fief.) 

’ cr?90 (Ke«ta;) a pond or task, oji to lueASure 98 grain is measured with 
a basket. . • ’ 
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with rewards without number, the king wade a seven days’ feast far the 
four warriors. The king of Thaion sent by the hand of (he four warriors 
a daughter of great beauty together with her weight in gold to be presen¬ 
ted to the king of Pagan. On reaching Pagan when (he king had (hem 
weighed for his satisfaction, it was found that the princess was heavier 
than the weight given. Trom that time on it was said that she was heavy 
in pregnancy. When the four warriors were examined it was found that 
the blame rested on Talan Kesa. Tlie king was roused to jealousy arid 
ordered the two hands of the offender to be firmly bound. He then threw 
a spear at Talan Kesa, but so great was the inffuence of his par emit ta 
that the point of the spear cut the cord by which he was bound, and seiz. 
ing the spear he made his escape. EigJit years from that time having 
passed away, the king of Pagan died and Anuruddha becoming king, 
Talan Kesi returned to the court. Going up to the king’s presence he 
became a great warrior." 

The corresponding passage in the Hmannan Yazawin (Mg. Tin’s 
translation) runs as follows : — 

Chapter 136 (Vol. I). Of the sending of Kyanziiiha, Nga Htweyu, 
Nga Lonlephp^ and Nyaung-u Hpi to Ussa Pegu to help in the war." 

One day it was reported : ** An host of Gy wan warriors hath marched 
on Ussa Pegu. Send us help to fight them I" Said Anawrahtaminsaw 
‘‘Good horsemen, four hundred thousand, shall be sent to succour you !’’ 
So the messengers returned. And the king caused his four qaptains, 
Kyanzittha, Nga Htweyu, Nga Lonlephpfe and Nyaung-u Hpi, to disguise 
them in the garb of spirits, and with their followers and fourscore Kala 
footruners go to help in the war. Now when they came the king of Ussu 
Pegu spake words of dudgeon : “ Horsemen four hundred thousand were 
to be sent; and forsooth four horsemen come !’’ But the four riders on 
demon horses said “ Speakelh he thus about us?"; and they discovered 
divers feats of skill and prowess in such places as cucumber planta¬ 
tions. And the king of Ussa Pegu and all the people marvelled and e.vtolled 
them saying “They are not men but spirits. We have never seen— 
nay, we have never heard of their like." And the king was glad and 
offered store of presents. Now when the Gywnn warriors came up with.a 
great host of horse and eiephanis, the demon horsemen charged Into their 
midst, splitting the Gywan army into four divisions; and the generals of 
. those four divisions—Aukbraran, A u kb rare, Aukbrabon and Aukbrapaik 
—'ihey captured alive. And the Gywan warriors dropped their arms and 
weapons from their hands and fled with naught but a loin cloth. The 
four demon-horsemen presented (he four generals they had captured to the 
Ussa king; and he was exceeding glad and gave them great rewards. 

Now the Ussa king sent to Anawrahtaminsaw his daughter as a gift. 
Her name was Manicandn. She was his favourite daughter, and of golden 
colour, and her weight was just that of an image of a lion. Moreover he 
sent the sacred relic worshipped by the line of Ussa kings, who kept it in 
a golden casket. And the four demon horsemen took each their turn to 
convey the princess Manicanda. One day when it was KyanzUiha's turn 
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lo walch, he laywiih her, and l<i I when ihey weighed her against ihe 
lion-inmge, the lion-weight was light and ihe body of the princess heavy. 
And the three captains when they knew il told Anawraliiaininsaw ihai so 
it was while Kyanxiitha took his turn lo watch, A nnwTahiam in saw- 
waxed exceeding wroth and cried : “Did he so? Shewed he no revercsnce 
to such a king as I ?'* And he glowered on him and bound him with 
ropes and hurled at him the Arindama lance. But (Cyanzittha's karma 
was not yet fulfilled, and he escaped, for the blow' fell upon the rope (hat 
bound him that it snapped. And Kyanzittha caught up the Arindama 
lance and fled”. 

[The story continues wllh a long account of K van zidha’s wanderings.] 

Later we are told that “ .Anawraluaminsaw* built a sigon pagoda 
over the sacred liair-reJic preseiued by the Ussa king, and fvor.shipped it.. 
That pagoda he named Mahapeinne. This is ihe history of the sacred 
hairs presented by tbe Ussa king. King Dwaltabaung destroyed (be sedi 
built by Galika—one of the two built by the brotiiers Taphussa and 
13 alika-~, and taking (he four hairs bufit a sedi at Tharehkittara and 
worshipped it. On the desfruction of Tharehkittaia the Talaing kings' 
destroyed that pagoda and removed once more the four hairs. Two hairs 
they enshrined in the Shwemawdaw pagoda, and one at Kyaikko. One 
hair was that which the succession of Talaing kings worshipped,'keeping 
it id a gem-embroidered casket in (he palace.”. 

Mr. Halbday writes:—The accounts seem to correspond at every, 
point except that details are different. The names of the captains or 
warriors agree practical jy except in I he first instance. 1 suppose Kyan-. 

ziuha had to be brought in by the Curmese writer.There are 

discrepancies in the mailers of the reign in the upper country and the 
city or slate in the lower country. 

As to the idenlificaiion of ilic Krvm wrih ihe Cambodians I think I 
must have got it from (he Hons themselves. There are only two other 
references to the name that I can name meanwhile and they by no means 
make the matter clear. In an enumeration of (he nakshatrns or lunar 
mansions in the Lokasiddhi of the Monk of Acwo' (PakUt edition, page 
6) each is assigned to a state and usually an animal sign given. The 
first with tJie sign of a Jtorse shows the state Kroni. The second 
points to Pagan and (he third to Arakan, and so on, though there is no 
particular order followed. Krom is said fo jefer to Cambodia. I'he other 
instance is found irt tbe work Gavampati, as printed in the Rajadhirat 
(Paklat) Volume, page 45. The passage apparently refers to the re%'Olt of 
the iribulary kings in the time of stress under Nanda Bureng. Ar army of 
Krom Chiengmai is said to* have marched on Pegu at the same time as 
tbe Shans of Mogaung and Monyin were doing the saroe. The Siamese 
of Ayuihia had occupied Rammapura (Moulmein), and a naval force had. 
taken Martaban. There is no doubt/I think, that the name applies to a 
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people JiWng east of Rurnm. Kroni in wriiien in TaUing. Copied 
inlo liurmese it would no doubt be written ^ 

III reply to a query as to ihc relative dates of the two accounts, 
Mr^ Halliday writes : —“I should judge the Tajaing story to be the older. 
I have no date for its composition, but it was most likely written before 
the Hmahnan was compiled. The Utirniese writer was more likely to be 
making it fit in with his other materials.*’ 

The tale in the Hmannan, .so Maung )3a Kya informs me, is almost 
^identical with that in the older Chronicle of Maung Ka)a. The Middle 
Chronicle omits the names of the generals and gives a shorter account of 
the battle, but mentions a hair-relic as (he one sent by the grateful king 
of Pegu, and lo viss as the weight of the lion image. The New Chro¬ 
nicle of Twinthintaikwun also mentions (he hair relic, notes that the four 
horsemen "exhibited their feats by riding on theic four demon horses so 
as to appear like 400,000 horsemen," and e.splicitjy states that the event 
took place “ in the year when Tnaion was destroyed." This last fact is 
important, for the Hmannan, mentioning no date, places it towards the 
end of Anawrahia’s reign, at a long interval after iLs account of the capture 
of Tbaton. 


The New Chronicle is here supported by inscriptions. I extract ihe 
following (Maung Tin’s translations) * 

(i) Sakkalampa Pagoda Inscription, Venangyaung (copy) B-fl, 
p^e 627. "In 418 Sakkaraj (1036 .A.D.) king 5(ritacipavaradhae)ma> 
rajadhipatt NoraU, returning from war with the Gywam^ soldiers, built 
a cave-pagoda shaped like a lotus pot.’* 

(li) Htihlaingalhn Pagoda Inscription, Pareinma (original) A, 
|Jage 18. To this pagoda, built in 1107 A-D., Kyanziitha ib said to have 
dedicated " a Taiaing scholar of great wisdom who was brought captive 
^ter the Taiaing kingdom of UssAla wok utterly destroyed," 

(lii) The fragmentary Monk Mniiiua Inscription (original; A, page 
n) begins: "...Sakkaraj 448 " (10S6 A.O.) " having informed Anawra- 
htam insaw, Ussa*Peku Asawkyailiaing appointed a ruler - . . virtue, 
uprightness and wisdom," 


(iv) Mahapeinn^ Inscription, Vwalin (copy) p. 538. " In 416 

Sakkaraj " (1054 A.D. The Malun copy on page 633 reads “346 Sak* 
karaj," which impossible) " .\noraddl) aminsaw conveyed ihe sacred 
hair from Tbaton and enshrined it.” 

iln theKmauuan the iuvaders are called gjS: (Oywam r); iu the Middle Chi-o- 
Hide (MS. in Kiawun Mingyl’s library) egS (Kywaio). In fhc published volume cf 
iascriptlous the word (S-ikkatamps insonptioo D-K, n. 627 ) reads as in tfae Hman- 
oan, but the text may not be reliable, for Mr. Duroitelle (p. 4, I ist of inscriptions 
fonnd ;fT Tturms,'' rart 1, 19«a) in describing this inscription calls the invaders 
•• Ytin." Whelber Ygo and Gvwaio are origmallv the same word, seems verv doubt* 


aod taeace the Buragfi has made I.aos the scene of the Milindapaftha 
. aOuety, " Vuo "? Sat footnote above, 
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The questions at issue are (i) whether KromsGywam a Cambodian, 
(ii) whether the town attacked was Pejiu or Thaton, or both, (iii) the date 
of the irvaaion. With regard to die Rrsl (juestion I have consulted two 
of the French histories of ndi century Cambodia. M. Adhemard Lecl^re 
(Histoire du Cam bodge page 169) states that iho names of some M6 b 
slaves are found in the Ta-Piohm inscription, but comments on the re* 
markable absence of allusion to liurma in the EChmer inscriptions. 
M. Aymonier (U Cnmbodgc, volume III, pages 503-4) says : “We know 
scarcely anything of the foreign relations of (he empire of Suryavartnau 
looa—1050 A.D ). He quotes Gamier: “ According to some 
traditions Cambodia engaged in a struggle against the kingAnauratha who 
reigned at Pagan at the beginning of the iith century”, and adds “This 
version would appear to be confirmed by a reading we once mode on an 
inscription in the vulgar tongue of Champa, dated 1050 A.D. (972 Saka) 
and so contemporary wdh our Suryavarman, in which Cham, Cambodian, 
Chinese, Syam (Siamese) and Vukairi (that is to say, Peguan) slaves are 
mentioned.’’ On pages 601 and following, referring to the struggles be¬ 
tween the Peguans and Cambodians during the 13th century, he gives the 
following retrospective details : “They first appear in a Cham inscription 
of 1050 then again, under the dates 1207 and 1233 A.D., together 
With the Kur or Kvir (Khmers), Che I-ov (Chinese), and the SySm (Sia¬ 
mese). They are known under the name Vukgm, Bukdm, t.e. the race 
and country called by the Chinese Pou Kan, Pii Kam, Phu Kam, which 
they place to (he west of 12th century Cambodia and of which they say t 
■ 'in 1106 envoys from the kingdom of Pou Kan came to offer tribute. 
The king of Pou Kan is the sovereign of a great kingdom of fan.' . . . 
Anouradha appears to have fought against Cambodia. The Siamese 
Annals of the North speak in fact of (he wars of Lovo, that is to say of 
Cambodia, against Anoraiha Mang Tcho, king of Saloeiin (Thaton) who 
had united under his sceptre the Mon (Pegu) and Burnmn (Phum^a) 
kingdoms.” On page 606 M Aymonier adds : “Of the conquest of Pegu 
by the Cambodians we only know from Chinese authors, who from 1195 
onwards class Phou Kan among the possessions of Jayavarman VII ” 
(1163 — t2oi A.D.). He does not quote his authority. 

It is obviou.s that Hu kam is Pagan and not Pegu, juM as it is obvious 
that Phakho is Pegu and no(, a.s M- Aymonier states in the same passage, 
Pagan. I need not labour the paint as M. PelUot (B.E. F. E.O. 1904, 
page 177) has long ago corrected the mistake. The same writer also shows 
(op. cit. page 236) that Lvo«Lavo — Topburi. The reference to Mon 
slaves Is not surprising; any trans-border raid might account for it; and 
the existence of 6tli-;th century Mon inscriptions at Lopburi would seem 
to indicate that Mons were to be found, from the earliest times till now, 
across the frontier, If indeed there was one. That Pagan slaves, how¬ 
ever, should be mentioned in a Cham inscription of 1050 A.D. is start¬ 
ling. Py that date Anawrahia (whose dates are now given with some 
certainty as 1044—(oyy .A.D.), had barely started on his career of con¬ 
quest; Ins capture of Thaton took place in or about 1057 A.D. His reign 
roughly coincides with that of Suryavarman’s succesor, Udayadiryavar- 
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man, of whom we are lold : “Revolis troubled the reign of this king for 
about 13 years, from 1031—io66 A.D.'' (See the Preah Ngouk Iftj>crip- 
tion at Angkor Thom), tc seems exceedingly improbable that a Cambo¬ 
dian Invasion of Burma could have taken place during this period; yet 
the date given by the Sakkalnmpa inscription 10 ihe repulse of the 
•Gywam (? Yun) is 103C A.D. This ufscriptjon is only a copy, but it is 
difficult to believe it a fabrication, more especially as flic dale fits in well 
enough with chat of (he capture of Thaton. The allusion in the Siamese 
Annals would rather point to invaders of Shan or Thai race, then flooding 
steadily souih. Provisionaliy, therefore, I prefer to look among these 
rather than the Khmers proper, for the Gy warn or Krom invaders. If at 
this date they were regarded as synommous with “ Vun ” (which seems 
possible enough), this theory l.s supported by the Burmese Oironiclcs 
which state that Anawrahta built a whole line of frontier fortresses to 
keep out the Sban Yuns.” ^ 

As for the date, relying on theSakkalampa inscription, I have rather 
assumed in the preceding paragraphs that the Talaing Clironicle places 
the event, too early. H anything solid con be extracted from the Burmese 
Gbronicles before the time of Anawrahta, it seems improbable lhat Pagan 
'was in a position to send help to Lov/er Burma during the first half of the 
Mih century. The last two sentences in Mr. HaUiday’s translation would 
accord pretty well with the career of Kyanzittha as told in the Hmannan 
if only we substitute “.Sawlu” for '‘Anuruddha”. I do not find insuperable 
the difficulty in identifying the name Talan Kesa with Kyanaltlha; the 
other fia:^ are Burmese, and .the Mon dironicler has clearly corrupted 
them- An t is elsewhere seen in Talaing where Burmese has a y, e.g., feia 
tiger, Burmese feyd ', and a survival of this may perhaps be traced in 
Kyansiitha’s alternative name, Kayalanaittha, for which the Hmannan 
proposes a fanciful derivation. The fronting of a velar consonant into a 
post-dental before an I is a natural transiiion, and ihouglj, I think, it is 
not a feature in Talaing, it is very noticeable in Burmese phonetics, and 
may well i^ve been copied thence in the Talaing version of the Burmese 
name. Kesa, for Burmese cat so: (pronounced siuka), is, I imagine, a 
corruption. 

The Talaing version, liowever, may be right in regarding Thaton os 
the enemy's objective. The confusion (if there is one) may be due to the 
mention of the liair-relic sent by the grateful king. The hair-relic said to 
be enshrined in the Shwemawdaw pagoda m Pegu is the most famous of 
Its kind in Burma, and this may have tempted the late Burmese chroniclers 


There is then perfect »ccord betweeu the 
St c^iiBtry tn hmi tm the lower Meoam and 


^ (op. cic. p.»6) srys : 

in Siam.. .... . . 

the data of epigraphy which «hew ns at Lopbnri a 
been o^iijT^iT wtdjers are dressed Tike tTvwe of Cambodia and who mav have 

^^""^n’efthe Sv^m Knt, vassal of Cambodia 
ecstnm# troops, hut whose inhabitants differ in appearance and 

r-vJam Ctinbodiat.* " This perhaps gives ua the true exnfanation of the 

than hopbim, (irnbabTynf nuved race but more Camhodiartaed 

dependst ^ inisgitic they were at this time in- 

»» ='e.r.y wi.l.''' "th'o 
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to mnke the alteration. Thu Mahopeinn?! inscriptions, if will he noted, 
mention Anawrabia's taking: ol (he hair*relic from Thatcn—a point 
omitied by ilie Hmannnn which only mentions ‘ relics.’ The Pareinma 
Htihlain^hin inscription* it is true, speaks of the utter destruciioo of 
Ussaid (hy whom, and when, is not stated); but Ussala, as Mr. J. A. 
Stewart has pointed out to me, might refer not merely to Ussa-Peku hat 
to any part of Ramanhadesa.^ But again, Ussila in this large sense, 
with it.s capital at Tbaton, may have been the enemy’s objective, and the 
town of Pegu the first point of attack. 

Was Anawrahta's mission to Lowei Burma one of attack or of 
defence? The latter, first, it seems; but indeed he seems to have played 
the rdle of the lion who, called to intervene between two warring jackals, 
solved the difficulty by devouring both. 

• • > • ♦ • • 

, J^os^xcrt^f. W^hile the above note was in the press I received the 
following further information from Mr. Halliday —'* f have been looking 
over Mr. Blagden’s transcription of the Kalyani record. 1 had forgoti^it 
all about the mention of the Cambodians there. "Krom” is the word by 
which they are named there and it is used many timed. It quite clearly 
Stands for Ramboja of t})e Pali version. This therefore settles the 
identification of Krom with Cambodian,” 

Mr. Halliday’s conclusion is, no doubt, justified;'bul assuming that 
the date (1056 A.U.) is right, and considering the state of civil war then 
e^cisiing in Cambodia, 1 still find it difficult to believe that it could have 
launched a proper campaign against Low'er Burma; so I incline to think 
the invaders were Cambodianised peoples from the neighbourhood of 
Lopburi. In any case the above note is largely conjectural* and it will 
have served its purpose if it calls the attention of schol.'irs to an incident 
which deserves further elucidation. 


G. H. LUCE. 


1 See note on Uasa in Dnrojft Arcbaeulogical Report. 191$, pp. 31.?. 



' Hmayanum and Mahayanism. 

./ . “What is Buddhism?'' is ihe titfe of a modest pamphlet by 
R. Kinmura, Leclurer, Calcutta University, published by the Calcutta 
University Press under the auspices of the University aulhoriiics, being 
a reprint from ihc Joiirna) of the Department of Letters, Vol. IV. 

Dr. G. Kate, author of the Science of Heiighn and one of the great¬ 
est authorities in Japan, considers Buddhism to be the highest ethical or 
atniversal religion in the world, as distinguished from natural or national 
^ligion. But our author writes: “It {i.e., Buddhism) has philoso¬ 
phical truth at iis back, emotional faith in its front and ethics as its goal." 

He proceeds to explain what is meant by the word “ Buddha '* 
and to answer the question “ what is Dharma? " 

• According to him a “Buddha “ means “ a personality harmonized 
•with the truth of reality or Dharma (Buddha's doctrine)." As this truth 
abdut reality is absolute and eternal, Buddha's personality is also abso* 
lyie ijnd eiernal. The conception of Ihe oneness of Buddha and Dharma 
l^ve rise to the idea of Dharmakiya-Buddha. Through this idea, the 
hUtdriccl Buddiia, i.e., the Rupaktya-Buddha of the Hinayanic school, 
became the NirmlnakSya-Buddha of the Mahayiinic. The combination 
these two aspects of Buddhahood constilutes the Sambhogak4ya<Bud. 
^hai of (he latter school, similar to the Saguna Brahma of Vedenin. 

Dharma* is the doctrine preached by the Buddha about potential 
truths, Buddha's personality being ihe connecting Unk between the poten- 
,tial truth and the doctrine. This Dharma has two sides corresponding 
TO Ihe (wo aspects of the world: (i) the peaceful, real state and (2) the 
sorrowful', apparenlal state. The former is nounienon and the latter 
phenomenon. The one aspect of the Dharma is the transcendental 
truth (paxamatiha sacca) of (he no u men a I aspect of the world (i.e., asnn- 
kliaialoka) and the other is the conventional truth (samutisacca) uf (he 
phenomenal aspect of the same world (i.e., sa^khaialoka). The for¬ 
mer is onioJogy derived through Buddha's self-in I rospec lion (we prefer 
intuition) and the latter is phenomenology derived through external obser¬ 
vation (shall we say 1 ntellection?). The former w^ exposed to the 
Tathagata while the latter is exposed to ordinary mortals. 

Our author calls the former the positive, and the latter the negative 
aspect of Buddhism- According* to Wm the ?Iinayana doctrine is based 
on the negative, while the MahSyana is based on the positive. The for¬ 
mer was preached from the stand-point of human beings (puthujanas) 
and the latter from Buddha’s own stand-point without reference to any 
notion whatsoever of mankind. He writes : 

“ In the Hinayina, Buddha never demonstrated his conception gf 
the reality 0' the world but only his conception of the actual, apparental 
world. Therefore Hjnavana denie.s all external appearance of the 

world," 
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l^urther on. he says ibat Mnhayana Buddhism affirms aU exis¬ 
tence of the world and demonstrates the reality of all existence, showing . 
that the world is not impermanent btilpermnnent, not suffering but 
happy, not (hat there is not Ego but that there f» Hgo,*^ 

The learned author goes to discuss the Hina)ana doctrine. In (his 
doctrine Buddha demonstrated the sorrow, impermanence and ihe absence 
o( ego and exhorted men lo renounce attachroeots " and insisted on 
then realising their selves in order that they might become arabants. 

So the chief doctrine of original Buddhism is not Ontology but Pheno¬ 
menology propel, the foimer belonging wholly to Mnhayana doctrine.’* 

The ontological aspect of the world is Nirvana which is “ just like 
the Nirguria Brahma of Vedanta philosophy. It cannot'be described in * 
human language and can only be realised by self-introspection (ihiui" * 
tion).'* The learned author aiiaches more importance to the Sopadhisesic 
aspect of Nirvana than to the Nirupadhisesic, because the Dtiddha tried 
to impress upon the people by his (eachings about it and by saying 
very little about the other aspect. 

The author next proceeds to discuss Mahayanism. He believes (hat 
this doctrine contains the original ideas of (he Buddha but at the same 
time it underwent development after the death of the Buddha. Hi.vlorU ' 
cally, the doctrine originated at the time of the MahasaAghika separation 
at Vesali Council in 386 B.C. and was developed by Asvaghosa I, the 
author of the Buddha Carita ^4:iya (a poem 00 Buddlui’s Character)'and 
a conte.mporary of Kanishka the Great (140 A.D.)and attained futldevel.* 
opment from the time of Ndgaijtina to that of Asvaghosa 11 , i~e., from 
about the end of the 2nd century to the 5th century A-D. Nagarjuna 
referred to the Saddkarma pundiika iuira which is the acknowledged 
authority on Mahayanism. Asvaghosa H was the author of Mah&yiiia 
Sraddhoipada SasUa or the Awakening of Faith in Mahay ana. 

Our author says : “Buddha never preached openly (he doctrines 
of Mahayana in his life-time because his mission was to lead human ' 
beings to salvation.” But lie believes (hat the Buddha discoursed on 
Mahayana to advanced disciples only. In the Mahayana doctrine “the 
phenomenal world is identified with the noumenal world invariably.” 

Again, the author writes : “ From human point of view everything, 
every existence is impermanent but according to Buddha’s introspectlonal 
perception (intuition) this kind of consideration Is simply due to defusior) 

Of false knowledge.’* That is to say, “from the ontological point of 
view every existence is permanent and real.” 

Our author adds ; “In the Mahay aiiic Buddhism all the individual 
beings are identified with Mahatma, t.£., the absolute ego.” Mahat¬ 
ma is not different from Nirgipa Brahma of Vedanta. “ Mahitm 4 “ is 
synonymous with “ Dharmukaya ” or “ Buddhacittaih.*’ 

, According to Mahayanism the world is a Bii<ldliak.^cira, i.g, the field 
of Buddhas, that is to say, every being is a Buddha through €ternity». 
summed up in the formula; “I was, am, and will be, a Buddha.” 
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While Hiuayanisni teaches only seU-salvation, Mahiyanism also 
makes provision ior the salvation of others. That is to say, Arahant* 
ship is the only end to be allowed in the former while Buddliahood is the 
gx)al in the Jatter. 

In the above outline 1 have endeavoured to set forth our oulhur*s 
views as concisely as possible wuhout adding" any comtnenis- The 
author has endeavoured to make his exposition as clear as possible even 
at the expense of repetitions which I have omitted. IJut he is confused 
between subjective truth and objective reality. In fact he has not 
attempted to define reality- His Dharmaiaihatais Asvaghosu's 
“ Bhula-tathita.*' The latter has been translated by Suzuki such¬ 
ness ” as opposed to " this ness ’* or " tliatness/’ In our opinion such- 
ness” implies?, comparison and therefore relativity, while “thisness" 
or ‘*thatness ” implies absolute reality. Our author's rendering of “Bhu- 
taialhaia” by ‘as it was ' is nearer the mark. The o-xpression means 
‘as it realJy is * i.e., ' as it becomes.' Put he is not very clear in his 
ideas of ‘ permanency ’ and * continuity ‘ when he speaks of ‘ continuous 
permanency ' on p. 51- On the same page, he says : “ Man is born and 
dies. There is also permanency considering the continuity of this pheno- 
raenort.” He obtains his idea of this " continuous permanency ” from 
the expression anJdt ananla which means without a beginrting and 
without an end,” giving us the idea af eternity. But a self-same soul 
may be eternal or a flux may be equally eternal. The author has failed 
to develop the idea of flux, He writes on p. 50: "Just look at the 
ocean: waves are rising now and then. They are always changeable,. 
But without water there can be no waves-^lhey are only a form of w'ater. 
W'hat is water then? It is unchangeable and permanent. The waves 
are essentially the same water.” 

This inability to recognise the flux theory seems to have led many 
schoolmen of Mah&yanism to fall into the error of Vedanta ism to which 
our author clearly leans. 

Notwithstanding the errors of interpretation on the part of followers, 
great credit was due to the noble founders of the Mahayanic school, 
charaaerised as it is by such an excel I site ideal as Buddhabood. These 
great thinkers evinced the subtlety of Indian speculation. 

We believe, however, that there is no fundamental difference be¬ 
tween Hinayanisni and Mah&yanism in so far as principles of philosophy 
are concerned. The former is complete in itself dealing with both the 
ontological and phenomenological aspects in the .same way as the latter 
does. Only exponents or interpreters of Hinayanism do not sufficiently 
discriminate between what the Buddha said from the people's point of 
view and what he said from his O'sn or Ariya point of view. Wc have 
attempted this difficult task in a series of articles. Those who read our. 
articles on the Buddhist Philosophy of the Real, the Buddhist Philo¬ 
sophy of Change and the Dialogue on Nibblina in the pages of this 
Joornal will recognise that we have been unconsciously Mahuy^nic in 
many respects. 
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The Buddha spoke of only one yana or vehicle by which every one 
has to travel towards Nirvana, the reali.safion of the Reality, the Flux. 
It is a Buddhayana. But as there were three grades of Buddhas, namely, 
Savaka-B udd h a, Pacccka • Bxidd ba a nd Sam nia-Sainl)ti<UI ha, North c rn 
Buddhists began to speak of Sdvnkayana and Pacx:ekabuddha-ya.na. 
Since Savakas or Disciples and Special Buddhas are inferior to the fully 
Enlightened, the term * Mahiyina * began to be applied to the school 
which aims at supreme Buddhahood and (he term ' Hinayana * was 
applied somewhat contemptuously by Mahayanists to the school which 
permits the majority of mankind to be followers rather than leaders, t.f 
to content themselves with the aim of arahanlship. It rnay be observed 
here that these terms arc not known to Buddhist monks of Burma as a 
matter of fact, the ship or the vehicle is one and the same manned by a 
captain and his crew. Each MohaySnist asks, why should not 1 captain 
the boat ? The majority of Hlnaydnists reply : It is not in the nature of 
things that every one can be captains at the same time. It is easier to 
follow than lead. If one wants to be sole leader he has to bide his- time 
and prolong his efforts through aeons of ages. 

This, in our opinion, Is the sole difference between the two schools, 
t.e., not in fundamental principles of doctrine but in respective ideals. 
Thus every MahtySnist is a Bodhisatva in different stages of evolution. 
This would account for rhe worship of the Bodhisatva ArimJlteyya, ouf 
future Buddha. Our last embryo Buddha before his descent from Tusiia 
had to *'look down" (olokeii), our future Buddha will do the same. Hence 
the conception of avalokitesvSra (*(he Lord who looks down’). But Mahi- 
yanists seem to be bold logicians. They would pu5h their arguments to 
rigid conclusions. Thus it would be perfectly logical for a corrupt Maha* 
yanisc to say that since Bodhlsacvas committed all kinds of sins other than 
untruthfulness in their careers a Mahayanist may equally commit them, 
If a Bodhisatva in his lost existence as Prince Siddhariha left his Home 
after getting a son, why should not Lamas of Tibet marry? Some such 
arguments would naturally lead to corruptions that have crept into tbe 
MahaySnic creed. Hence ns admixture with (he magic of the Tan trie 
system. 


S. Z. A, 



THE KADUS . 

['^TheKadiis of Burma” by R. Grant Brown. Bulletin of lUe 
School of OrienUl Studies, London Institution. Volume I, Part III. 

”Kadu and Its Relatives.” by Sir George Grierson, k.c.i.b. Bul¬ 
letin of the School of Oriental .Studies. Volume 11 , Part I.] 

The proper dasbification of the Kadu language has long been a 
puzzle to those interested in the peoples and languages of Burma and 
numerous efforts have been made to solve it. The lateit efforts, and 
those which have brought us nearest to a correct solution, are to be found 
in the two papers referred to above. Before proceeding to examine 
these we shall hnd it of interest to refer to the earlier researches of Sir 
George Scott and of Messrs. Bernard Houghton, C. C.Lowis, C. Morgan 
Webb and H. Clayton, nil present or retired administrators of this 
Province. 

a. Sir George Scott strongly favours the ‘'dlsh-cloiii” theory. The 
following quotations do full justice to his point of view. 

“Who the Kadus were originally remains uncertain, but now they 
are little more chan Burmese and Shan half-breeds with traces of Chin 
and possibly Kachin blood. If they ever had a distinct language it is 
now extinct or has been modified so much by all its neighbours as to be 
little better than a kind of Yiddish” 

“The conclusion is irresistible that the Kadus never weie anything 
but a mixed race and came into existence where they are now found. 

“It seems probable that tlie Kadus are just as much dregs as the 
populations of the South American republics, and are like nothing so 
much as a dish-clout, which retains traces of everything it has been 
rubbed against.”* 

3. Mr. Bernard Houghton proceeds on more scientific lines. He coin* 
pares lists of words with the vocabularies of other languages and recog' 
nizt'i their intimate connection with the Saks of ihe Kiiladaing Valley in 
Arakan and considers that tnese two races must have formed one people 
until quite recent times. He regards them as “comparatively recent 
immigranls into Burma” and an “ advance guard of the Kachin race.” 
He affiliates them with the Kachin-Naga sub-family and considers their 
original habitat to have been North-eastern Tibet”. (Indian Antiquary. 
May 1893). 

4. Mr. Lewis, in (he Census Report for 1902, tells us that the Kadu 
language “ like the people by whom it is spoken, has almost lost iis 


1 Gazetteer ot Upper Jlurma aud the Sbao States.” Pait I. Vo). L naees 
669 - 675 . 

2 " UnriiiA. A htadbook of pmctlcfil commercial find pohticiil informatipn." 
Pagn 69. 
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Ideniicy.’* And adds iliat, “ pending furrher information, Kadu, which 
win very shortly be an obsolete form of speecli, has been assigned a 
place in the Burmese group of languages.*’ He considers the Kadus 
to be 50 rapidly losing their Identity and asslmilatirig themselves to 
their neighbours that it seems doubtful whether the problem of their 
origin will ever be satisfartorily solved” (pages 7; and J27). 

Elsewhere as rlic Burma Superintendent of the Ethnographical 
Survey of India, he writes :— 

*'A link that may be looked upon as connecting the Chins with the 
communities to the east is provided by the Kadus of the Katha District 
of Upper Burma- The Chin element in the Kadus is ^*ery faint. They 
are for the most part, like the Danus, a Burmese-Shan compound, but 
they have also an apprectabTe mixture of Kachin beside* the trace of 
Chin. They are the result of fusion of all four .stocks, though how much 
of each of the component paru went to make up the w hole it is impossi¬ 
ble now to say. Their language, which contains a large number of 
ICachin and a few apparently Chin words as well as Burmese and Shan, 
is fa$t dying out and they are now more or less Burmanized”. The 
Tribes of Burma,*’ i>age 25.) 

5, Mr. Morgan Webb gives his opinions in the Burma Census Re¬ 
port for tgta (see pages He consider that the Kadus in their 

origin were a tribe intermediate between the Chin and the Kachin 
branches of the Wc-sfern Tibeto-Burman invasion.” 

“The KaJu language is a.hybrid of such doubtful ancestry (hat it is 
difficult 10 a.ssign it definitely to any group in the classified scheme of 
languages. It contains traces of Chin, Kachin, Shan nnd Burmese in its 

composition.Unless a careful study is made of a language which 

[% rapidly disappearing it is probable (hat (he predominant element in its 
composition will never be determined- At present all that can be suid is 
that it is probably the result of an amalgamation of two distinct stocks. 
The first is a Chin dialect with an admixture of a few K<x Kin elements. . . . 
The second .stock is a language of the Burma group introduced by 
refugees from the country of Maha Myaing, one of the numerous indepen¬ 
dent tribe.s of the period of the early Burmese colonisation of the 
Irrawaddy Valley. . . . The inclusion of the Kndu dialect in the Burma 
group is tentative only, until the ft?udamental structure of the language 
can be definitely determined. An interesting suggestion that the Kadus 
were one of the original Burmese itibes has been made by Ur. Grant 
Brown in the Gazetteer of the Upper Chindwin District . . . The predic¬ 
tion of Mr. Lowis that it will very shortly be an obsolete form of .‘speech 
is approaching realization-” 

6. Mr. Clayton has given Jus account in his Settlement Report for 
the Katba District. He tells us : — 

“ The origin of the Kadui^ has long been a vexed question. There 
arc five or six diiTereni tribes among them, but all trace their descent from 
one or some limes from ho(h of (wo distinct stocks. The first describe 
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themselves as Chingyan or a'lernalively Chingywin-Chingynn, %• e > 
the remnant of ihe Chins. 

“ These claim lo he aboriginal inhabiianis who have alway lived on 
the slopes of the Maingrhon mountain, having affinities with the Kachins 
of further north . . . The second stock claim lo be refugees from the 
country of Maharayaing in the Shwebo and Upper Chindwin Districts 
after the fall of the Princess of Peinthano, a city on the Sebadin Chaung, 
before King Dutiabaung of Tlmyekeftaya or Prome.'* 

“ The Kantu refugees to Katha coalesced with the wild tribes of the 
Maingthon range and of the Upper Chindwin and produced the Kadu as 
we know him. . . . The Kadu language has admittedly been acquired 
since the people took refuge in the hills and the Kadus of Pyinsala on 
the Shvebo border disclaim all knowledge of it. It is a jargon of l^iirmese, 
Shan and 'Kachin words, and it is probable that what special pcculi' 
ariiies it has of its own is derived from Chingyan sources.” 

7. Mr. Grant Urown's earliest reference to the Kadus is to be found 
in the Gazetteer of the Upper Chindwin District where he wrote : ” From 
what little is known of their language it appears to be, like the Taman, 
cognate >0 Durmese.” “ Kadu was the language of one of the tribes 
which came into Burma long ago and eventually formed what is now the 
Burmese people.” Since expressing this opinion he has been .stationed in 
the Katha District and has man.iged to make a fruitful investigation into 
the language, the result of which is the valuable vocabulary, (ext and notes 
published in his article in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. 
This material renders it possible, for the first time, for Kadu to be properly 
and scientifically studied. He claims that it” disposes of the theory 
that Kadu is a hybrid language (ur, as described in the Katha Settle¬ 
ment Report, a jargon of Burmese, Shan and Kachin words of recent 
origin), and shows it to be a language with n distinct vocabulary belonging 
to tlie Tlbeto-liurman family and closely resembling Burmese in structure 
and sound-system (pager).) The vocabularies, however, have few roots 
in common, if borrowed words be excluded.” (page 10). 

He compares its words with Balti, Gurung, Bara, Naga, Kachin 
and Lolo dialects representing distinct language groups and finds that 
” (Nearly every group has some root in common with Kadu which none 
of the others have, or have only in a form considerably modified. « , . 
The Kadu has special affinities with members of the Tlbeto-Burman 
family lying as far apart as Western Tibet, Assam and China. Clearly 
it is not a ‘ jargon of Burmese, Shan and Kachin,’ but a member of the 
Tibeto-Burman family of legitimate and respectable descent.” {page la). 

fi. Here the matter would probably have remained had not Sir George 
Grierson brought Ills wide knowledge and trained faculties to bear upon 
i(. His views are vxprc.s^cd in (he .second of the two articles in the 
Bullvlin of the School of Oriental Studies referred to above. They may 
be quoted and summarized as follow.s: — 

” The Katha District of Burma, in which the Kadus are found, lies 
close lo'ihe State of Mar)ipur. This latter is one of the most polyglot 
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traci$ in India. . . . Amon^t other elements^ of the popujaiion there are 
certain servile tribes nan^ed Lui or Loi, who have languages of (heirown« 
which are quite disUnci from Meit'ei (i.e. Manipuri) and indeed from any 
other form of speech found in the State.” Two of these, Andro and 
Sengmai (now extinct, though vocabularies are preserved in ^^ajo^ 
W- McCulloch’s “ Account of the Valley Mtmnipore*’) are closely con¬ 
nected. Their correct affiliation is an unsolved problem, though they 
belong to the Tibeto-Qurman family- The comparative vocabulary given 
at the end of the paper shows that they are “ clo.se}y related with Kadu.' 

Andro, Sengmai and I^du belong therefore to one Tibelo-l^urman 
group which may be called the Lui Group. “This group is distinct from 
the neighbouring Kuki-Clun, Kachin and Naga groups and must be 
given an independent standing. Its origin and its relationship to other 
Tibet© Burroan groups are, at present, mysteries that, per haps, will never 
be solved.’' The fact that the Luis are servile tribes suggests that *'they 
are probably descended , from early Tjbeto-Burman inhabitants of 
Manipur, before that country was inhabited by the Mcit’eis. This 
would lead us to look upon their condition as parallel to that of the Szi, 
Lashi, Maru andP’un tribes of Burma, who appear ibitave been either 
remmanls left in Korthern Burma by the ancestors of the present 
Burme.ee in their migration from the North into Southern Burma, or else 
were tribes of the same origin as the Burmese, who left Tibet soon after 
them. Similarly, it looks as If the Luis were survivors of an early 
Tibeio-Burnian immigration from the Nonh—-left stranded in Manipur 
attd in the neighbouring pans of Burma, and in later years overwhelmed 
by subsequent invasions.” 

p. One or (wo remarks may now be made with reference to Burmesb 
History. The Kadus are closely related to the Saks. The Kadu naiite 
for theniselves is also Sak or 5 .Sak, so that It is probable that the Saks 
and Kadus are the modern remnants of on old Sak Tribe. A tradition 
current in Kaiha slates that the Kadus came originally from the 
neighbourhood of Pagan, and there is a Burmese proverb about scratch¬ 
ing a Taungdwingyl man and tinding a Kamu which suggests (if Kadu* 
Kantu just as toga^tanka) that the Kadus were certainly domiciled at 
one lime even further south than Pagan. 

In early days, according lo Burmese History, there were three tribes, 
the Pyus, Kanrans and Saks co-existing in the upper part of the 
Irrawaddy Valley. At the end of the Prome Dynasty, we discover the 
Pyus, Kanran and Myanma engaged in conflict in the old Prome 
Kingdom. If the Pyus and the Kan ran s had come so far south it i.s 
posible tliat some of the Saks had come down with them and may have 
been the people subsequently known as the Kantus. Other Saks are 
supposed to have travelled from their orginal settlement in North Burma 
in n south-westerly dift'Clior into Arakan. Possibly some of these 
subsequently passed on inlo Manipur and became the ancestors of the 
Andro and Sengmai tribes. 
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Those Saks who, us Kanlus, lived in ihe neighbourhood of 
Taungdwlngyi or Pagan may very probably, in accordance with tradition 
and in the same manner as the Pyus, have been driven to the North, 
one branch settling down in the Katha District and another moving 
westward into Arakan where an older branch of (he some race had already 
preceded (hem. 

Another supposition is ihal the Saks and the Kantus were two 
different peoples : the Snks remaining in the northen part of the Province 
in Katha and AraUan, and the Kantus coming up from the south and 
amalgamating with them. The Saks would then constitute the Chingy- 
win-Ctiingyan referred to by -Mr. Clayton. The Kadu language would 
almost certainly be (hat of the old Sak tribes, possibly modifi^ by Kantu, 
for its relaiionship to the Sak of Aracan and to Andro and .Sengmai of 
Manipur is ^ close thatany alternative seems to be ruled out. H the 
language were that of the Kaniu element we would have to suppose that 
the Kantus had imposed their .speech not only upon the Kadus of Burma 
but also upon the Saks of Arakan and tlie early inhabitants of Manipur. 

Hoth my suppositions, unfortunately, run counter to that of Sir 
George Giiersoo in one respect. According to him the **Luis were 
survivors of an early Tibeto-Burman immigration from the North—left 
.stranded in Manipur and in the neighbouring Burma". I have 

supposed exactly the opposite : either that Ihe Luis, Saks and Kadus are 
the remnants of a secondary movement io the North, or, at best that the 
Kadus contain a Kantu element which had Lraxeiled to the North. Inci* 
dentally we may recall the^ fact that migrations to the North have been 
going on for centuries, and are still going on, in Ihe Chin Hills and in 
(he mountains of Eastern Assam* 

Puce the pessimistic prophecies of (he last twenty years ihat the 
Kadus were rapidly losing their identity ns a race and that the Kadu 
language would soon be an obsolete form of speecli, prophecies which 
.seemed fully jg.^tified when the figures for the ipii census were compared 
with those for the igoi census, it is interesting to note that in 3921 the 
figures for Kadu race and language were both larger than have ever been 
recorded before. 


L. F. T. 


Bulletin des Amis du Vieus Hue'(1920, 1921, Vols- VII & VIII). 

Some friends are always old friends. I fell like tiuit from my first 
meeting; with die friends of old Hue. f hope that all of us, nl! we mcm* 
bers of liiis Socieiy, will feel like that; that is why I am introducing them. 
But first let me get the ceremony over. Who are the friends of Hu^? We 
should call (hem, in our pMegmaiic manner, the H.R.S., the Hue 
Research .Society. The A AMI., for (Key, like us, have the fashion of 
initials, is a society on all fours wnh the Hu6 was (he capital of 

old Annam and (he members of the Society arc Frenchmen, Annamese 
and others who find a common 1 me rest in the history, arts and science of 
Annam and Indo-China. Old Hui 5 Is quite easv io find; you need only 
go straight east from Moulmcin uplil you strike ihe sea. But it is ea.sier 
(0 find your way them on the map than across country, and I have never 
been there. I met them; as we can all meet them, in the two volumes 
of their Bulletin which arc now in our Library. When I looked into 
these volumes, the first paper which I saw was an apology from the 
editor, M. Cosserat, for the late appearance of the journal; a qualified 
apology, This is what he says : “ Number r of (he Journal (for 1920) 
was despatched to members after some delay but shortly afterwards the 
following numbers succeeded at such close intervals that, by an unheard> 
of miracle, No. 4 only just missed seeing daylight before the end of the 
year. There are many reasons for Ihcse delays: remoteness from the 
printer complicated by the distance of the editor; long and not always 
secure postal communications; lack of copy or of the essential illustra¬ 
tions, and (though here we touch on a matter which, so far as I know, 
our editor has alwtiys been sufficiently tactful to avoid) political eonsi* 
derations that more than once have vetoed article.? on which I counted 
and made it necessary to replace them. Often you grumble, amiably 
enough, at the delay of a number impaticnily expected and 1 am more 
impatient than yourselves. But 1 am certain that if the editors of 
reviews printed in France were acquainted with the circumstances in 
which our journal keeps alive, and very much ihe same, they would be 
astonished that, with so many obstacles, such regularity con be ob¬ 
served.’’ We have heard all that before, the same apologies, the same con¬ 
gratulations, and the same reasons. We can understand one another; 
we are friends. 

We might almost claim relationship. We are working in Hiffcrenl 
corners of the same field. For uniuld ages various people have wan¬ 
dered about !ndo*Chlna and, over the whole peninsula, (he soil con¬ 
tains (he dust of generations with a common ancestry- Thry used to 
tell me as a boy that every one renews his whole body evcty sc van 
years- If that be true, even tliose of us who hail from Jiuropc are 
children of the soil of Burma- We owe our flesh and blood and grey 
matter to (he Rurman peasant, to the rice of his fields, the fruit and 
vegetables of his garden, and the fowls of his backyard, But these in 
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turn derive from mother earih and the mould of bygone generaeions. 
So that, quite pos^slbly, our editor and the editor of the A. V. H. are 
cousin-brothers, tracing their rcU<tionship through some Khmer family 
of wliich nothing else survives except ihe dreams which inspired its 
temples and a few odd turns of speech in unfamiliar dialects. 

We have the same family weaknesses. Let me quote from Mr. Cos- 
serat again : Another reproach that is sometimes levelled at the journal 
is that one number is a little thin, or (hat another contains pages and 
pages of scientific matter which many readers find uninteresting; in a 
word, the numbers are uneven. To that I may answer that you should 
not judge the journal by its separate numbers. Certainly 1 do my best to 
make each of them complete in itself and a pleasure to the eye, with an 
artinic cover and numerous illustrations, where every one will find a 
rttorsel to his liking; where those who like strong meat will find original 
work; others, some Uule chronicle of former times, a diary of a journey, 
a column of art criticism, a piece of poetry, a picturesque description of 
Hu^ At the present time, and everything that aftracts the general public. 
In fact 1 try to manage that every one shall say, as he handles a big 
volume artistically, even luxuriously, got up : Here, at least, is something 
for my money.’* 

For our part, although we do give Illustrations, we do not attempt 
the fascinating little coloured views which are scattered amongst thes^ 
pages. Still less can we compare the sombre cover of our journal, with 
its medicinal suggestions of grey powder, and the designs in colour which 
make Bulletin frankly a delight. Glance at them one by one. The 
first number for 1920 shows a little group of Chinese coolies casting a 
deep blue shadow as they make their way across the plains from purple 
mountains in the distance towards their midday camp. They are led by 
a long Chinaman on a little pony, and the uneasy posture of the rider 
suggests that he feels more wayworn ev^n than his obviously exhausted 
pony. The second number shows a blue China jar, a dog, very Chinese, 
in peacock green lying down in front oJ a red label on a cover of old gold. 
The third is even more .beautiful with an elaborate design of golden dra¬ 
gons in a field of scarlet. The cover of the last number for the year 
shows pink flowers on an intricate tracery of brown leafless branche* 
with a background of pale yellow. ,So it goes on through the next year 
with a succession of elaborate and beautiful de.^igns. The resources of 
the A. V. M. must be as infinite as the good taste of the editor and the 
skill of their artists. The conients match the cover; good paper, good 
pictures, and good reading matter, if we claim relationship we must 
admit that we are poor relations. 

Many of the articles, of course, have little bearing on our immediale 
inlerests in Burma, but common threads run through history over the 
whole of Indo-Chinaand we shall know more of Burma if woknowAnnam. 
Scattered about these numbers there are miscellaneous notes on Chani 
temples, passing allusions to the embassy of Crawfurd and, concerning 
US more closely, extracts translated from 4 '‘Book containing several 
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copies of Lciiers, lliustraiions^ Journals, eic., relaiing lo the Pegu and 
Cochin-china trade, Port St, George.” Then there is a gocxl deal of 
general interest; the tragl-comicaJ historielie of the soldier who pushed a 
blind roan into the water, u description of a Chinese pwe, and of ihe fat 
comprador among the audience who was unlucky enough to win a game of 
dominoes from a young Udy with gauze sleeves; and ‘'cela va lui cofncr 
cher ” ; the history of European medicine in Annam; an address to 
Mar^chal Joffre, telling the history of the corps of Annamese Sappers. 
One cannot put down the volumes without a feeling of regret for our own 
shortcomings- Still, we may be ihankJul for an example of what can be 
done, and can feel that we others also, here in Burma, are friends of old 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Institate. Vol± 1II« Paris 1 & II. 

What will most interest Burma readers in these two numbers, is I lie 
discussion, by the Chief of Aundh and Sir Richard Temple, of an iilustrn- 
ted edition of the Mahabharata projected by the Bhandarkar Institute. At 
first sight one may ask—what has the lllahabliarala to do with Burma ? 
For to the student of Burma nothing is more curious than the almost 
complete absence (so far as I am aware) of any old Burmese 11 lustrations 
of scenes taken from the Indian epics—'ihougli they abound in Java, 
Champa, Cambodia and Siam. It is a remarkable evidence of the purity 
of Burmese Buddhism; for had Burma ailow*ed much room for Brah¬ 
manism, it seems certain that these epics would have figured, as else¬ 
where, in her art. As it is, one nay almost doubt if the Mahabhirata 
has been seen in Burma before the coming of the Elphinstone Bioscope. 

On p. 34 of Part I, however, we notice that the Government of 
Burma has promised an annual grant of Rs. 500 for eight years to the 
projected publication. For this enlightened action Sir Reginald Craddock 
shares the credit with the Government of Bombay, which also makes a 
substantial contribution; one may guess, perhaps, that Mr. J- G. Govern- 
ton is the link between us. 

Paying our scot, therefore, we are entitled, 1 think, to give our 
opinion on the proposed work. It seems intended to form a syndicate of 
artists under the supervision of ihe Chief of Aundh; and the point at issue 
(see Rupain No. 4, p. 3$) seems to be whether the illustrations shall be 
works of scholarship or works of art, Apart from the difficulty of calcu¬ 
lating on the latter in advance, I doubt if, a priori, it is in tlte nature of 
syndicates (nowadays, at least) to produce works of art; and agree, 
therefore, with tlie Chief and Sir Richard Temple in preferring the more 
feasible and humbler aim. 

Notes, long and learcied, follow-^ belts worn by the earliest Indian- 
kjpgs^.their qugens'headdresses, their cpjvs and kitchens. This .retros¬ 
pective IdeaU&jD, thje chasing of the age ^ Asoka back to llieageof-Gold 
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lends A lender grace tu scholarship. If we musi content ourselves vjih 
pASticke, by all means let us ha>*e pastickt on Snocbi, which will at least 
interest, whether it amuses or annoys, and not pastiche on the modern 
Bengal school, which is certain to be dull. 

. G. H. L. 


Rupam—a Joumal of Oriental Art, chiefly Indiao, Nos. 1 — 10 . 

There is much (bat concerns Burma in this excellent periodical, even 
where Burma Is not expressly mentioned. Burmese art is so bound up 
with Indian, that it is impossible (o deal historically with the former witK« 
out a thorough study of the latter, at least up to Muslim times. 
however, though it includes many famous scholars among its contributors, 
is prifflarily concerned with art for its own sake, and is justly desirous of 
destroying the monopoly of archaeologists in Indian art * With this aim 
we wholeheartedly sympathise. Only bigots will question the enormous 
debt which India owes to archaeology, to men like Cunninghatn, Brandes, 
Foucher, Vogel and Sir John Marshall; but only bigots of another sort 
will doubt tJiat Art exists for appreciation rather than analysis, fot the 
soul rather than the brain, and that so long as Indian art retains a direct 
appeal to (he former, archaeology must take a second place. 

In No. ly in an able article on the Kinimukha^an architectural 
ornament common throughout India, Indo-China and the islands—we 
notide, as the one illustratibhtaken from Burma, a sketch from one of>the 
stone pillars of the Nanpaya at Myinpagan. It gives but a poor idea of 
the original, and is, we suspect, a copy of a copy, possibly of that ia 
Fergusson (Vol. II, Plate XKXV). * 

No. 2 contains an article (p. i6} on Buddhist Image from 
Burma" with three illustrations. The image tn question-^-a fairly modern 
one, as is shown by the glass mosaic—Is a good specimen, arid its ariisdc 
merit is ably trealed by the writer. There is one passage, however, which 
is highly quesiionabic :—“The Burmese scliool had strong affinities with’ 
the Siamese and Cambodian schools, by which later Burmese Art was 
greatly .influenced and with which (he Burmese school is liable to be 
confused. The leading types* of* Buddhisi sculpture undoubtedly came 
from Cambodia or Siam*, for (he old Raman3*a>desa (Pegu and Tenasserim) 
was under Cambodian role from ihe 6th century lo the loth century A.D. 
and* under Siamese rule in Ihe i4ih century’*i. -The great redbWeal 
influence of Burmese and Siamese art from the (imeof Bayin-nauug Obth 
cenlory) onwards may he granted*. Of •Siam^e domination in Pegu'in 
the Hth cemuo'r rtte only e^'idence I know is the knotiy queslion of llie' 
rdatiofts, imhe eof^y years of the century, betwtkn Wareru (or his bro- 

. J , writing the above, vre haw lighted oa what is probably (beoiigio cpf this 

sm(Ung_ststeinept ,-hws . sa ertick by filr, Tsw Seta Koiq the Isdiaa Aotiduary 
tlMl>^O»*0(e» 00 an Archte<^gieal Ton/through JUtnaonadeaa.'l Hie Jeans ed. 

flces ool quote hk anpK>raich. 
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iher) find ihe king of Siam (? Phrah Ruang);* but tliere is no evidence, 
1 thin If, or likelihood that Siamese ( ? Thai) art, at this early singe of its 
career, could have influenced Kunna, whose art matured two or three 
centuries earlier. As fQf Cambodia, I do not know if there is any evidence 
of its having ruled Lower Rurma “from (he ( 5 lh to ihe loth century*', or 
indeed of irs ever having held if, if we except the bare possibility of a 
king of Fouitan having once occupied Tenasserim in the 3rd century A.D.8 
For evidence 0/ Cambodian influence on Burmese art we look in vain, 
unless it lies in the use of Inferite in some pagodas of Lower nurriU'“A 
practice which may well have sprung up independently. Lunet de 
Lajoni^uiere, who followed up the traces of Khmer art to their utmost 
limits, from Vieng-chang in the north to Peebaburi in the south, though 
he passed (rapidly) through Amherst, Tavoy and Klergui, found nothing 
Khmer oh that side of the watershed, and little enough west of the 
MenamS, 

No. 3 contains some hre illustrations of early Siamese sculpture, 
but the dates given are surely open to Question. I doubt if many scholars 
would date the coming of permanent Buddhism 10 Siam fiom the lime of 
Asoka —nearly 500 years before the first inscription, not in Siam, but in 
the whole of Ihdo-China. South*Indian influences may well , have pene* 
(rated by sea from the Gupta period (320 A. 1 ^.) onwards or even earlier, 
and this would explain much In the pre-Thai antiquities discovered in 
the Menam valley. Lunet de Lajonqui^re (B. E. F. E- 0 . Tom IX 1909, 
p. 363} mentions “detached sculptures or basreliefs of an ait very sup¬ 
erior (to Khmer); (he folds of draperies, traits of figures and headdresses 
of the Various personages are, beslde.s, very different and clearly recall 
similar works Of ptavidian art.*' At this period (here seem to have been 
two groups of population “ evidently related but nevertheless different ’* 
who mostly professed a pure (st* noh-Khmer) form of Buddhism*, though 
Brahmanism was also found. Of the Coming of the Siamese (Thai) proper, 
alcl^Qst our first knowledge (if we except the Chinese histories where the 
names are here difficult 10 identify) comes from the inscription of Rama 
Kamheng of Sukhotai at the end of the r3thcontury. Before (his we 
have little but the Siamese chronicles to trust to, and they, as many 
scholars have shewn, are quite unieiiable. It is, 1 conclude, some* 
what hazardous to speak, as does the author of the article in Rupam, of 
“the most flourishing period Of the national Siamese Art, vis., the art 
of’the empire of Sukothni- Savankalok (750-1100).“ 

No- 3 also contains an interesting letter from Mr. pufoiselle to the 
Editor with reference to the article in No.‘ 2 .* 

No- 7 contains a useful article by Ananda Coomaraswamy ** Notes 
on the Javanese Theatre”, with copious illustrations. 

1 . Fora di^cu^lon of tills question, see Pelliot *‘Dcnx Itiaeraires,'’Q. It. F. 

E, O. Tom 4, pp. and following. 

2. S« Aymovier, Histoire de I* Ancien Camliodge (StraBburg, 1S18), p. U- 

i See his' Inveutaiie EwscriptH Vol. II, fntroductiou p. xiii, aad fl. E F. B,0. 
Trnii 9, 1909. pp. SSLStS. A glance at bis Atlas enables one to see clearly the extent 
and stTfiggliDgs of Khmer iaflueoce. 
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In No. 10 , pp. 42*56, (here is an important article by Curudas 
—"Notes on ilie Iiisiory of Shikhara Temples." The origin of the 
e/fchflrj, so cominon among the Vaishnava temples of North India, has 
provoked endless controversy- It is indeed surprising to find the sikkara 
surmounting all the Buddhist temples of Pagan, though, to be sure, a 
little stupa has taken the place of the atnalaka fruit as rhe firtia]; it is 
even more surprising to find it at Hmawza on the Diib^ Pagoda, which 
contains a Pyu inscription. Unfortunately the B^b6 is not dated and the 
inscription as yet is not translated, and though the script is said to be 
similar to that of the Pyu face of the Myazedi^ we can scarcely date it 
Jater than Anoratha (1044*1077 A. D.) who sacked Prome, and as it 
seems 10 be one of the prototypes of Pagan architecture, it may well he 
placed a century or two earlier, In India (if we ignore the question of 
the original .shape of the Bodh*Gaya temple) the tieveloped srifiara first 
appears in ihe Gupta period. "It is’however between the nth and 
I4,th centuries," says Mr. Sarkar "that the skikhara reached its acme of 
development and it was during this period that the form seems to have 
been carried beyond the confines of (ndia. The temple in Lopburi in Slam, 
depicted in Dbhring’s "Duddhistische Tempelanlagen in Slam,” Vol- 11 
(Tafel 5), is undoubtedly a temple of pure skikhara type. Of the two 
classes of old spire pagodas extant in Burma, one is of regular curvilinear 
form having, a close affinity to the curvilinear Indo-Aryan type (Pig. ai, 
Ananda Temple, Pagan),.. Mr, Charles Duroiselle presumes the exis¬ 
tence of an intercourse between a certain Burmose Tantric Buddhist sect 
and the Vajrayanist and the Sahnjiyas of Nepal (Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey, 1915-16, p. 83). The Sahajiya element was also 
strong in mediaeval Orissa, and it is not improbable that the curvilinear 
sAifefiara form found Us way to Burma via Orissa, if not from Northern 
India. The pagoda in Prome District bears a considerable resem> 
btance in general characteristics to the old stone Shiva temple at Bajaura 
in Kulu Valley, Punjab. The skikhara of the former, however, is not 
characterised by pilasters and panels at the sides and the amalaka which 
is so prominent in the Punjab temple is missing in the Burmese speci¬ 
men." 

The above notes, I hope, will serve to sliew how valuable Rupam 
may be to readers in Burma as well as to all lovers of art; and If we have 
had occasionally to question one or two statements with reference to 
Burma, !t is with full recognition of the lasie and scholarship of 
Air. Gangoly and his contributors. It is therefore wUh sincere regret that 
we notice (in No. 9, p. 37) the Editor saying :—"Our Masters of Art-. . . 
not to speak of lesser educated luminaries, display a lamentable igno* 
ranee of the alphabet of Arts for which there is no parallel in . any 
civilised country- There Is still a widespread boycott among Indians of 
the knowledge of Indian An . . . Such support as Rupam has been able 
to secure has come from friends outside the boundaries of India.” 

G. H. L, 


i. See ” .Aineoded list oi Ancient MoDiiments in Burma" p. 20, 


The Buddhist Review (Jan.-Feb. 1922). 

The laiesi number of the Buddhist Revinv is a slight publicailon of 
32 pages, and contains a brief but informative article on the personality 
of the IJuddha by “Sunyananda/* a nom de guerre which conceals the 
identity of n Franco-Belgian lady who has had an opportunity 0/ learning 
Tibetan and is making good use of her acquisition in delving into the 
real meaning of the Buddhism of Tibet through all the layers of somewhat 
forbidding material that encumber it. The gist of her present article Is 
to the effect that in Mnhayana, ‘^Buddha" fs a name for a state rather 
than a designation for n person, so that rhe particular bearer of such a 
title at any period, Gotama or any one else, is of merely subsidiary tmpor* 
tance, more especially since the achievement itself involves the disap¬ 
pearance of the personality of the achiever. 

^ost ^'Mahayana*' doctrines upon examination seem only a further 
elaboration of “Hinayana*' ideas; and something very similar to this 
one is taught in Burma. If one asks the teachers of a certain school: 
"Is (he Buddha In Nibbana?” the answer given is: "It is not right to 
say so.” And if one asks ; "Is the Buddha not in Nibbana 7 ” again the 
answer comes that it is not right to say so, And on asking for an 
explanation of these cryptic answers, one is told : " Buddha is a name, an 
appellation, a term, a concept of the hkiya (this world) mind, and has no 
kind of applicailon one way or another where what is lokutiara (beyond 
the world) is concerned. 

Another article, "A Scicnllfic Analogy" by "Annnda M," draws a 
parallel between (he physical process of the disintegration of an atom of 
radium and the psychical process of dO'individualisation, orun-selfing—'to 
use James Hinton’s word,^the culminating point of which Buddhists 
dall Nibbana. It is interestingly written and inevitably suggests to the 
reader's mind that further ilUiiitinating parallels may be found between 
physical and psydiical processes. 

Captain BIlam continues his exposition of Buddhism in modern terms 
with an article on lliat well-worn but never outworn theme, Its ethics, 
which is to be continued, though when Is unknown; for the magazine, we 
hear, is once more suspended for lack of support. It seems strange that 
(he large number of English-reading Buddhists which there must be 
throughout the world, cannot maintain one magazine in (he English 
language for the setting forth of their faith, when in another European 
language no less than three Buddhist magazines are appearing regularly In 
addition to a fourth which appears at irregular intervals, although their 
readers are practically confined to the limits of the country In which they 
appear.. Lack of menial ad'^^n^urousness ralher than lack of money is 
probably the roiJ cause of the phenomenon. . . 



JoQfnal of the Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 

No. 85, March 1922. 

On p. 210 is a short article, with an illusfraiion, on a “Hindu linage 
from Sarawak’' by J.C. Moulton. To the student of Indian influences jn 
the Par Hast, this is bound (o be of iniere&t. Borneo is generally regarded 
us the eastern limit of that influence. Hrahmanic remains are not 
uncommon, notably the three Sanskrit inscriptions, edited .with rubbings 
by Dr. J. Pb. Vogel in his important article ** The Yupa inscriptions of 
king Wulavarntan" (Bijdragen tot de TaaJ,—Land-^n Volkenkunde van 
Nederiandsch-lndil Vol, 74, 1918). Dr- Vogel agrees with Kern in 
aitributing, on palaeographic grounds, these inscriptions to circa 400 A D. 
These and other evidences of Indian influence, mostly Shivaite, have all, 
so for as 1 am aware, been discovered in Koetei, on the east or south-east 
of Borneo. Now we have evidence of it also in the north.>west. 

Beyond Borneo to (he east there is little evidence of early Indian 
penetration. In the Philippines, I have heard (but not verifled) there is 
an Indian element In the early script; and *n Norih Celebes a bronze 
inscription not yet deciphered, has been found, the script of which i.s 
believed by Dr. Krom to be partly Kawi. I have seen a letter from. 
Mr. Gropthuis, a Dutch missionary,which states that on Loeang island, east 
of. Timor, are shown footprints of those who came from heaven (? Budd> 
hist); that the nligio^a is revered on the island of Kisar; their 
cremation ceremonies, too, are said to be similar to those iri Buddhist 
Bali. But though these facts are interesting, they can hardly be regard¬ 
ed as proofs of Indian penetration; of that, Borneo must be regarded, for 
ihjs'pre^hc, as the eastern limit. 

To return to the Sarawak image. It is a Ganesha found .at Lirabang 
in:the north; and Dr. Krom suggests that it is “of more direct Hindu ori¬ 
gin and therefore probably older (6th or 7th cen(ury) than those discovered 
in south-east Borneo." Sir John Marshall, however, points out that the 
posture of this Ganeslia, with the soles of his feet meeting in front, “is' 
u'n-Tridian and appears to indicate a period of time when the Javanese 
imige-niakers had outlived (he trammels of Indian tradition", Referring 
to two Javanese Ganeshas in the Indian Museum, he says that these are 
as^iignable to the Ihirteenlh century A.D., the age of Brahmanic temple.? 

braroWndn^ and Singasarj. The Borneo image, which in Us posture 
se^ms tb disclose Javanese influence, is probably to be assigned to about 
the same epoch but mny be somewhat eariicr. The earliest Btahmanic 
inscriptions found in Borneo . . , are assigned to the fifth century A-D. 
This image Of Gariesha shows llmr Brahmanic culture flourished in Borneo 
for a long' period". • • 

}. This wen* to be a elipfor Panataran, the Shiva temple »n Ra^t lav* which. 
T^t.KcomdBteaio tbearat half of the Uth century. The Frambtnan temples in 
ceotr*' Jov'i *ie mostly huddbist and date fnun 700-960 A,D. (see Br. Krom, Inleid 
ing tcl de Hindoe-Jaeaewbe Kiinst Vol. I chs. Xll & XIIT, Vol. II p. IS 7 .; 
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Dr. Juynboll, in his excellent KaJalog des CUinographischen Reichs- 
museums (Leiden), Band v. p. 21, says that the Javanese Gaijesha is 
always represented with an elephanl's head, almost always seated with the 
soles of Ills feet together, and (hat, of his four hands, the back right hand 
Isolds the rosary, the back left hand (he eIephant>hook or the axe, the front 
right hand a fragment of elephant's tooth, the front left hand a bowl of 
food from M'hich he is feeding himself with his trunk- An analysis 0/ the 
16 specimens in this museum (of which 22 are in stone, 3.in bronze, and 
I modern one in wood) shows 

(i) I standing figure with 4 arms (Dr. Juynboll poinis out that this 
posture is very rare). 

(li) 23 sealed figures with 4 arms. 

(iii) 2 sealed figures with 2 arms of which one is modern, and the 

other, numbered 1239/1, is peculiar and Polynesian in styled 

(iv) Of the seated figures, 20 have the soles of their feet touching; 

4 nearly touching; and 2 have the right knee drawn up 
in one class of Indian Ga^eshas mentioned by Sir John Mar> 
siiall). 

(v) Tite back right hand in 13 cases holds the rosary, in 4 cases 

the axe. 

(vi) Tl)e back left hand in to cases bolds the axe, in 0 cases the 

rosary, in 2 cases the elephant'book. 

The Sarawak Ganesha .«;eems to hold an axe in his back right hand, 
and a rosary in Ills left; and (bis would accord with a considerable 
minority of (he Javanese images. But Dr, Krom speaks with ,undeniable 
authority on Javanese iconograpJiy. Possibly the headdress of this 
Gaijesha seems to him un-Javanese; for in other respects it is quite noymal, 
If so, we hdve perhaps interesting evidence of JoCaJ Borneo infiiiefiCf^'ih 
an att iittported, via Java, from India. ', ’ 1 

Of Java’s early coniset wiih Borneo wc may be fairly certajijJrom 
Fa Hien's time (413 A.D.) onwards and probably much earlier.,,.Our 
knowledge of Borneo in ihcse early centuries is very fragmentari^, and 
comes almost entirely from Chinese sources.? ^ From the cariiwt,tiai^ 
i( was a point of /unction for Chinese and Indian trade and seiUemenl,. 
In “The Pagan Tribes of Borneo’’ by Charles Hoseaod Wm. McDougalt 
(/9J2 Macmillaris) it is stated (ch. 11 ) that “Hindu ornaments liavff been 
found at Santubong leather with Chine.se'coirfs of great aWtlquity •. 

The names of many offices of state in Bruni are derived from Sanskrit, 
and the people of Sarawak Jiavc only lately ceased ro speak of '‘the days of- 
the Hindus’. In* the r3th and J4tli centuries the Hindu influence* cf the 
East Java kingdom-of Majapahil on Bruni was very strong, thoug’h ft 
aftternated with Mohammedan iufiuence fi:bm Malacca.. Tliis is the lime 

1 No 904, olflfSed as baviogSarnis in (be catalogue, seems to »e to ba\'e four, 
tbebock left bolding an axe, the back right (?) a rosary. 

8, <;«« Croeneveldt, Notes OB the Malay ATchipelago pp. lOl-llS, Jt'is ftow in 
ihe Society’s J-ibrary, ....... ' ; 
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when the Kayans (said to have affinities with ICarens t) are supposed (o 
have come lo Uorneo, as tiansporied convicts from Java (See the curious 
tale in Hose and McDuugall). A short period of independence followed. 
“Then Angka Wijaya extended the power of Majapahlt over PaJembang, 
Timor, Ternate, Luzon and the coasts of liorneo. Over Banjermasin he 
sec hi.s natural son. fn 136$ Javanese soldiers drove from Druni the Sulu 
marauders who had sacked the town. A few years later the unyrateful 
king (rasferred lus allegiance to .China, and not long afterwards with 
calculating humility, paid tribute lo Mansur Shah who had succeeded to 
the throne of Malacca in 1374 A.D. During the first quarter of the next 
century the Ming dynasty of China, largely owing to the remarkable 
missions of Cheng Ho, developed their influence in Borneo, in the 
Archipelago, and even as far as Africa. At the request of Hiawang, king 
of Brum, they stopped the tribute paid by Bruni to Java; about this lime 
probably large Chinese settlements arose in K. and S.W. Borneo. 
“Hindu-Javan influence also was not confined to the court of Bruni, for 
in many parts of the southern lialf of Borneo traces of it survive in the 
custom of burning the dead, in low relief carvings of bulls on stone, and 
in various gold ornaments of Hindu character." 

G. H. L. 


The Indian Antiquary, Vol, LJ, Jaauary—June 1922. 

This is a very interesting series of parts. Some of the papers are 
Continued either in consecutive Or later parts;’thus there are threads of 
continuity running throughout. 

I notice very brief but appreciative reviews of Epigraph is 
Birmanica, Vol. II, Parts 1 and 2. For the rest there is almost nothing 
bearing on Burma or the regions adjacent to it on the east. The main 
contents of thtfse six parts are (1) accounts of episodes and periods in 
Indian History, (a) discussions of poems and other compositions ascribed 
to certain Hindu authors and (3) a matter of very immediate interest— 
specimens of Nepali poems or songs composed by Gurklias who took part 
in the Great War, in which they describe their exploits on the battle 
fields of Palestine. About them there are some touches almost Homeric. 

There are as well various other topics treated, e. g., I notice an 
important note on the double or swelling Persian dome by Mr. K. G. C. 
Gresswell controverting certain doctrines of Mr. Haveil put forth by him 
in his “Handbook of Indian Art". 

When one looks at the names of the chief contributors to the Indian 
Anli^Mary—Sir Richard Temple, Sir E. Denison Ross, Sir George 
Grierson and others alcnosl equally eminent, one realises tlie difficulty 
which Burma, with her paucity of scholars, has in attempting to produce 
anything tn the way of a magazine on the same level of scholarship. 

Hero, Iwwever, is one querulous criticism-^the cover of ihc January 
number is sewn or upside* down 1 ' , . . 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROVAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL WSHTUTB. 6$ 

1 forgot to notice a paper on tUc Soutii Andamanese language and 
people. In two excellent photographs there is not mucii that is at all 
familiar except a bamboo structure. The people show no Mongolian 
features. 

I had forgotten also something to delight the literary-^a review of 
the linglish poems of Ameer Rib.ini, vis., A Chant of sties and other 
Poems* 

G. R. T. R. 


The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Ingtitute of 
Great Britain and Irelands Vol. LI. July—December 1921. 

There is nothing about Uiirma in this volume but ever so much of 
great interest to anthropologists generally, I have looked through the 
papers on (i) The Arc her'.s Uow in the Homeric Poems (H, A. Balfour), 
(a) Heterodox Tribes of Asia Minor (the late F. W. Hasluck) and (3) the 
Description of a human cranium, dredged from the bed of the Psiver Trent 
(Dr. R. T. Gladstone). I should rend the whole of the papers-^which 
range as far away as Papua and Australia—if I had time. 

G. R. T. R. 


Journal of The Ea$t India Ateociafion, New Series, Vol Xm 
Numbers for January and April 1922- 

Coming from a study of sternly sciertUfic magazines like the Indian 
Antiquary and the other Journal reviewed by me in this number, to a 
perusal of the Journal of the East Xndia As.sociation i$ like changing 
fsoin one climate to another; in particular it is like coming to the tropio. 
The Journal of the Hast India Association admits papers on social sub> 
jects and the consequence—in the attached discussions at any rate—is 
plenty of “ hot air.'' I refer particularly to the discussions oh “The 
English Boy in India,’* and “ The Liquor que.stion in India,” Still the 
papers on the above are interesting, and there are oiher.s dealing with 
subjects in which scientific precision is more readily obtainable, $. g., 
Hydro-Electric Power in India, Castes.and Customs in Malabar, and the 
Leper Problem in India. 




G. R. T.*K, 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF Tfifi 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY* 


of the firsi AhHing of the Commitlee held at Univereily 
College on 17th February 1^22, 


Present:' 


M. Hunter, Esq., c.i.fi. 


J, J. NoUn, Esq- 
U May Oung*. 

U Po Sein. 

U Fun Pe. 


G. Grantlxam, Esq. 

U Thci Tun Aung. 

Maung Ba Kya. 

W. G. Fraser, Esq., Hony. Secy, 


1. The minutes of the meeting held on 2oih January were confirmed. 

a. Under Rule 19 the following were elected to the Sub-CommIt* 
i«€ J J. $• FurhivaJt, Esq., U May Oung, and U Po Byu. 

Last year’s Text Publication Sub-Coinmjttee was re-elected. 

3. If was decided tliat 46 members whose subscriptions are in arrears 
and who have not replied to reminders should be deemed to have re-sign¬ 
ed and their names struck off the roll of members. 

4. It was decided that the estimate of the Clarendon Press for the 
publication of the 1st vol. of the translation of the H man nan Yazawin 
by Maung Tin and Mr. Luce should be accepted, and orders given to 
commence priming, subject to the condition that the Clarendon PreSs 
should agree to accept a smaller commission than they propose upon 
copies sold by them. 

The book to be marked “issued by the Text Publication Fund” 
and a note to be included in the prefatory matter slating that Maung Tin 
and Mr. Luce (or Maung Tin alone) are solely responsible for the 
accuracy of the translation. The Society to take 500 copies in wrappers 
and further copies, if required, which would be sold to members at Rs. 5 
each. The price of boimd copies sold by the Clarendon Press to be 10 
shillings. 

5 (u) The Honorary Secretary was empowered to purchase Stevens’ 
English Peguan Vocabulary and the Pali Text Society’s Pali-Engltsh 
Dictionary. He was instructed to make enquiries regarding Halliday's 
"The Talaings", and the publicntlons of the Paklat Press, Siam, 
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(i) ft was decided to accept with gratitude the offer of certain MSS. 
made hy Mr. Japkson^ Lecturer in English Forestry, Can>bri<lge. 

(c) Proposals to ask Mr. Biagden and Maung Tin to report on 
Burmese and Talaing MSS. were referred to the Text Pi)blication Sub¬ 
committee. 

(d) It wus recorded that publicity is being given through the 
assistance of the Director of Publicity to the Pali Text Society's desire 
to obtain a copy of the Theri Abhidanatthakatha. 

(e) It was decided that it was not necessary at present to make 
representations regarding the Bernard Free Library. 


Rangoon: W. 0 . FRASER, 

■it* ••• 

Thf 20tk-,Fe^rriary 7 <^ 82 - Honorary ^acr^tary. 


LIST OP POBLlCATlDIiS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE LIBRARY. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological .Survey of India, Eastenx Circle, 
for 1920-21 

Annual Progress Report of ihc Archaeological Survey of India, Central 
Circle, for 192021 

Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year 
ending ^ist March 1921. 

Handbook of the Lisu (Yawyin) language, by *| 

Rev, J. 0 . Fraser. 1 ^ Presented by the 

Anthology of Burmese Literature, Edited by Maung | Local Goverotseot. 
Kyaw Dun, ic.s.u. (2 copies) J 

Journal Asiatk^ue, Onaifeme Serie, Tom XIX, No. t-—Jan.-March 1922. 

Indian Antiquary, July 1922. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol 11 , 
Part III. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
Vol. XVII, 1921, Nos, 2 & 3, 

Rupam, No. 10, April 192a, 

Inventaire Descripilf des Monuments Caras de J’Annam, par H- Par* 
. mentier. {2 Vols. of text, two portfolios of plates.) 

Inventaire Descripiif des Monuments dc Cambodge, par E. Lunet de 
Lajonqulferev (3 Vols. and Atlas) 


LIST OF PUBMCAHOKS RECENTLY AOOED TO THE UBRARV. 

Le Cambodgc, pAf Etienne Aymonier. (3 V'ols.) 

Relations de Voyages et Textes G^ographiques Arabes, Persans et Turks, 
par Gabriel Ferrand. (2 Vols.) 

Le Nepal* par Sylvain L^vi. (3 Vols.) 

Histolre Cen^rale de la Chine, par Henri Cordier. (4 Vols.) 

Nan*Tchao Ye-Chc—Histoire panicuUcre <lc Nan-Tchao, 1 reduction 
d^une Histoire dc I’ancien Vtmnan, par C. Sain son. 

Hisioire de Can^boc^e, par Adh«n»ard Leclere. 

Memoire compose i V epoque de la Grande Dynastie T'ang sur ies 
religieux dminents . . . par I Tsfng; en Trancais par Ed. Cha- 
vannes. 

Textes d'Auteufs Grecset Latins rclatif,^ i (' liXirrme-Orient. par George 
Coed^s. 

Grammaire dc la langue Khmerc (Cambodgien), par George Maspero. 

Arch^oJogie du Sud de T Inde, par G. Jo«veau*Dubreuil. (3 Vols.) 

Histoirc Ancienne du Deccan, par G. Jouveau-Dubreuil. 

Etude sur I’lcouographie Rouddhique de Tlndc, par A. Eouclier- 

Notes en the Malay Archipelago and Malacca compiled from Chinese 
sources, by VV. P. Groeneveldt. 

Supplementary Jottings to the *^Notes on the Malay Archipelago and 
Malacca, compiled from Chinese sources ”, by W.P.. Groeneveldt. 

Conirihution a de la ’angue L0I0, par Paul Boell. 

Inleiding tot de hindoe-javaanschekunsr, door Dr. N. J. Krom. (3 VoU.) 

La Ldgehde Sacree du Ndpal, Peiniure Ndpalaise de la Collection Hodg- 

' son. 


TO MEMBERS. 

' Memorandum on the Hluttaw Records by U Tia, 

K.S.M.. A.T.M. . . * 

A very few copies of the above memorandum in English and 
B^^ese are,through the kindness of the Local Government, available fgr 
distribution to members of the Society. Any member wbo desires to 
obtain a copy is requested to apply to the Honorary Secretary without 
delay, stating whether he wishes a copy in English or In Eurtnese- ' ' 

. . . . . . • • .! 

’ ^V. G. Fraser, 

•j.: .... . . Honorasy SciTciar,^ 






THE MONS IN SIAM 

By R.. Hau.idav. 


Thc Moi^s of Siam nro the Talfl>ng:s of Burma, llial is they are 
the same people as those wc know as Tajaings in this ecuntryi. lor the 
origin of the Mons in Siam wc Jiave to 5ook Vack to the time two or three 
centuries ago when the TaUaing power Lower Burma was waning, to 
the time when the struggles between the kings of Pegu and Ayuthia were 
going on, and to the time when the Talaings were beginning to feel the 
yoke of their I^urmese confjueror^. 1 T>elicve (he first emigrations of the 
Tnlaings in any mirnber look place fn the days when Phra Naret 
(Byannrii of Phayre’s History of Burma) of Siam came over and retaliat¬ 
ed on Pegu afier the T]aungu kings Tabin Shwethi, Biireng Xoung, 
and Nanda Bureng of this country hod made serious incursions into (he 
neighbouring land of Siam. Many Talaings are said to have accom¬ 
panied Phra Xaiei on his return lo Ayuihia after his successful raid on 
Pegu. Amongst the various colonies of Mens in Siam there are some 
who trace back ihe coming of (heir ancestors to (he land of their adoption 
(0 that rime. There nre some who are still known to their compatriots over 
Oiere as the old Mons, being of the earlier imigrants to the country, 
(hough the term sometimes also describes these who have given way 
more completely to (he influence of the Siamese language and customs. 

I found people over there sometimes speaking of the Mons as if (hey 
were a people who had been taken prisoners in war and were subjected 
to a kind of slavery. This is far from being the case. As I have shown 
in a paper read to the Siam Society some years ago^, the great bulk of 
Mons sought refuge in Siam of ilieir own free will, and I think facts will 
bear me out in sav ing that the Siamese Government has treated them 
very well. They too have identified (hemselves.wiili the interests of 
their adopted country, So much was (his the case that when it was 
proposed to set up a Talauig kingdom in Pegu at the time of the first 
AnglO'Burmese war, Captain Burney 8 gave it as his opinion that the 
Mons were more zealous to support Siaui than to recover Pegu^. 


Some of Capiain Burney’s references are instmctiv'C on our subject. 
He &iys in one of hU letters, “ From nhai Pya Phi Phut communicated 
to me this day, as well as what I gathered from other sources, I have 
reason to believe,- that the court of Siam has not rcc<*ived, with so much 
satisfaction as was expected, the intelligence of (sic) the British Govern¬ 
ment has resolved upon establishing the old kingdom of Pegu. The best 

1 I should nio<b prefer to use tN« name Moc exe^neively lo Speaking of (his 
people, but I find it attended with difficulty in tbU country, end kRxe bad to return 
to the oseol the old fuaiUar “Tnlaing’*. In this paper) use the two namce na they 
?«fer t'k .Siam or to Burma respectively. , 

• S The ImtnigtitioM of tbe Mon*. Slam Sf>ciey"8 ]tournal, Vfl. X, Part i. 

i A British envtA' Beet to Siam to treat with the Siamese and get then to 
eraser ve theif uenlrality, . . . • » 

4 Tbe eommsDder of the Siitnesa troops last to watch tlra border oa one o£ 
rcutai from Martaban wsa a Moa. ..... 
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troops and ariisans and m fact ihe most useful subjects belonging lo 
Siam are either emigrants from Pegu or descen;'ani» of ihose who 
formerly fled from liunnese u^urpauon; and any probability of these 
men quiiing Siam, is considered as one. oi the mosi seve'e blows, which 
could be inHicced against the prosperity of this kingdom and particularly 
against the comiori of ibe king and i.'ourf.** Again, “These people 
compose some of the mo<c usefiil subjects and artisans in Siam, and 
mjny of ihem arc employed by the couri in siiuaiions of great trust and 
confidence.” 

I find Talaings in the Amherst District speaking of the Mons of 
Siam as having been driven over in the sense that raule are driven. V/hen 
the isurmtse followed them ai all, however, it was to biing them back or 
to prevent them from ever going further. Numbers of them, both 
monks and people, perished at ihe hands of the Burmese. 


Location of ths Mons. 


The Mons are found very widely distributed over Central Siam, and 
even furtlier aiield ihey are to be found in distinguishable numbers. The 
bulk of them are lO be found on the Mena in Chao Phaya and at no great 
distance from ibe capital. There is the well known settlement at Pnklac 
sojtli of the city and toward ilie mouth of the river. I'rom there they 
have branched out both east and west along the canals which join river 
to river. It is a ciicumsianue worthy of note ihai in the original settle* 
ments they retain the use of their own language and traditions much 
better apparently (Ken when they break away to form new settlements. 
On a vi»it to (he Mons settled to the east of Paklat we found them giving 
up (be u^e of their own language altogether in some cases, even when 
dwelling together m their own communities. The more isolated their 
communiues are from Siamese and others they keep up their language 
tmd customs the better. ^ 


Up river again is the well known settlement at Pakret where coarse 
pottery is made From (hat point up there are Mon villages all along 
both banks and extending into the Ayuthia Division. Just below 
Ayuthia town there is one village standing all by itself. Going up 
stream there is one solitary village before Lophburi is reached, and just 
above that town there is one large settlement. Further north at Ufhal- 
thani in the territories of the old Sukhothai and Sawankalok northern 
kingdoms there is a settlement comprising three or four villages. Furiher 
noTLh again 1 am told there is a Mon village at Lampun. Here several 
Mon Inscnptions have been found. They are in practicnllv ihe same 
cbaracier as (ho»e of Kagan and the form ot ihe words is still in the 
earlier stage of ihe Dngiiage. So ihai in the absence of any clear date 
we place them back abjui the twelfth ceo.ury. These inscriptions record 

f Arc odingU) fl bi .gra)>L> oi ib« first! ur 

t a onc • <ca»io id t Mon* ni» i ou ibe o. rUrr by vr<ler of the kioz aafl on irriv 1 
to I a Ok* ok ihey were jeut to I'^tiwm, t^ofiiabnil, Paklai, the distr.cts north 
one ivath ex the citya 
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th9 pioa$ deeds of & prince of that time* such as building: pagodas and 
monasteries and endowing them with lands, cattle, and people to i^ork 
themi One wonders whether the Mons at Lampun are the descendants 
of settlers from Pegu in those early days.^ 

Again there is a sma 1 settlement of Mons in Korat n-igbbourhood 
to the north east, and still another away north near Chlengmai (the 
Ziinme of the Burmese). This latter group may represent settlers who 
have gone over in the ordinary way of business or in the seaich of new 
lands CO cultivate. 1 have no personal knowledge of the Chiengmai, 
Lampun and Korat groups, though from the testimony of both Mon and 
European friends I know that they are there. 

Coming back to Central Siam, there is a considerable settlement of 
Mon$ on the western river, the Meklong, the location being on ore cf 
the routes followed by the fugitives in seeking refuge in Siam and by 
the invading armies of Pegu and Ava. This with Paklat south of 
Bangkok and Pathom to the north of the city were locations assigned to 
(he immigranis on their arrival, by the Siame.‘>e Government At 
Pal horn there is a village with its monastery called Terem, ihai Is, 
Gian.iry, a name due it is said, to the fact that grain was stored there 
for the use of the refugees. It is worthy of note in this connection that 
Mm influence was so dominant in the Meklong vallev that Karen yomhs 
used to be brought down to the Mon monisieries to he ordained as 
Buddhist monks by the Mon upajjhavas. Orly a year or two ago I saw 
a party that had come down wiih four or five young men and (he 
Inicidtory Ceremony was performed in two different Mun monasteries fn 
former days the Mons traded amongst the up river Karens, and Mon 
Myosas.were in charge of the laxes and adralnisiratron. 

TmK CONOTTtONS OP LlPB IN THP MON VlLl.AGES. 

Usually the Mons live In their own villages, having iheir own 
monasteries fn which the monks both use and teach their own language, 
with, in addition very generally now, the Siamese language. At Uthah 
thani I found an exception. There Siamese was rhe language used in 
Che monasteries and only the older men could read Mon^ though Mon was 
the ordinary language of the homes, The first man we met and con* 
versed with was a Siamese who spoke Mon so well that it was not until he 
told us himself in the course of conversation that we even suspected that 
he was not Mon. It was a reference to Burma (hat brought ir out. 
According to Siamese records this was one of the places where the 
refugees were met by order of the Siamese Goverrneni and I was 
making enquiry about the border crossing. We found that he was not 
Interested In Burma and.on asking she reason it turned out that he was 
Siamese, but had married a Mon woman and lived amongst the Mons. 
Indifference to the question of Burma and the return thereto, and to the 

6 T d^lpb»r«d twri of tbeae st ihe requist o( Cne'lbA CbH 

LlhTjiHtn n( the Natl nsl Ubrarv i Itiitekok. So Ur >ave heeti unable to 
Idcndlv the prince, but i( Is known tliAt a ruler ol Harabhuujsl or hampon ot {vnaer 
times bad a Hoa qn«Q. 
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honsB spirit marks the alien in these village communities. I hfeviff wen 
this again and again. Mons are usually intensely interested In Burma. « 

These people it will be seen live ilicir own .separate life in thefr own 
communities, growing their crops and holding their land on a system of 
land tenure similar to that of this country, that is they pay a ta>c to the 
Government according to the crop cuKivated and the productivity of the 
ground. For the Mons there as their compatriois are an agricultural 
people, On the Menani Chao Phaya in the districts of Pathom and 
Nontaburi there are brick-fields and potteries where bricks for housebuild¬ 
ing and coarse pottery are made, A great many too engage in trade, 
carrying these and other products all over the coiintry by boat along the 
waterways. Their trading boats line llie water front of many of the 
riverside villages. Agriculture is, however, the predominant occupation, 
] know of only one village where agriculture was at one time wholly given 
up and the people applied themselves to trading in boats mostly, but some 
are again looking to the land as their natural sphere. Some too go into 
* Government service, there being openings of all kinds in the general ad¬ 
ministration, and in the railway and other services. Some who have made 
good during their naval or military training remain in these professions. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Mons over there are good subjects 
of the King of Siam as the Talaings here are loyal to the British Govern- 
menr, there is still a stiong national or racial feeling amongst them. This 
country is to them Mon land, It is called in ihe vernacular Dung Mon, 
though the Siamese always style it Muang Uama, Burma Land. Numbers 
of them come over every year, most of them, however going back again. 
TJie pagoda here at Rangoon is an object of great veneration to them and 
is the chief cause of their visits co this country. Many of these simple 
villagers look upon one who has visited the Shwc Dagon as having had a 
great privilege. We had their interest at once in going amongst them 
wheri they knew that we had been In Burma and could speak of our 
visits to the great shrine. I had the fortune to visit Shwe Dagoij 
(Kyalt Lekung of the Talaing>) before the present restrictions were im¬ 
posed. Being acquainted with the Mon story.of the founding of the shrine 
I can speak sympathetically of it apart from that. 

The other matter on which there Is great emphasis usually, and with 
which an incomer always disclaims aijy connection, is the cult of the house 
spirit. I propose to give some account of (his before I am done, but 
would here give one or two instances to show how the matter Sometimes 
crops up. .At the Mon settlement in the neighbourhood of Lophburi 
(Lewii it is called by the Mons, the Louvo of old French writers), I met 
an elderly man apparently of Mon race living with a Mon wife and bring¬ 
ing up his family as Mons, He told me, however, that his grandfather 
was a. Brahman and that therefore, he had no connection with the house 
spirit and had no obligation to follow the tradition with regard to U. This 
connection follows only the mate line, and a woman becomes alienated oh 
her marriage. In another case I was visiting a house in a Mon village 
onehe Meklong, I- noticed that contrary to the usual custom there the 
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Tidge pole orilie house lay norih and south instead Qt cast and wosti And* 
on calling the householder's auention to it he told mo that his father 
Siamese and he had therefore no connection with ihe house spirit. • 

In the considerable settlement of Mons on the Meklong in the Am* 
phus or townships of Banpong and Poiarani, although the racial language 
is more strictly used and (lie traditions mote rigidly kept than almost 
anywhere else in Siam, the women seem more readily to yield to the 
Siamese custom of cutting the hair or in the matter of dress or in both. 
Even in the motterof language I was surprised to hear a young Mon from 
the Menam Chao Pliaya making comments on their uso of certain Siamese 
expressions where apparently the Mon terms were used in Jiis own viJlc^C. 
This use of Siamese names for common things and ideas, however, varies 
in different different localities, just as in liurma the uso of Burmese 
words varies-.. 

When Mons in Siam are asked about their origin ihey never hes¬ 
itate to say that their fathers came over from Burma. When asked, 
however, if they remember anyone who was among ihos« who came over 
it is not so usual to get a reply in the affirmative. And yet it is only 
over ti hundred years since the last big inflow* went over. 1 met an old 
woman at Uthaiihani who would be about (hiiiy years old at iliac time. 
She was said to be one hundred and thirty years old, and she looked it. 
She was born the year her father returned from the war in the eastern 
Lao country, after the fall of Wioang Chan. According to a Mon 
r^ord, the Emerald Dudciha together with the queen consort was 
brought to Bangkok in 177^. Allowing lime for demobilisation and for the 
esiabli.<hmiht of the father in family life again, it would not be so far 
from the one hundred and thirty years* One old woman of a hundred 
years of age who had gone over from this country as a girl of nine, died 
up river from Bangkok a year or two before we went, over a dozen years 
ago. ’We had the inforniaiion from her daughter who was then living. 
Another old dame of nearly ninety told us of her father coming as a 
yxmng man. Some very old men, however, can give no such purticulufif 
of their parents’ movements. Those must belong to the earlier migra¬ 
tions of Mons. 

The feeling about a general return to Burma must have been very 
strong at times. We were ofien asked even before the great war what 
we thought of the prospects of a rcinrn 10 Burma, and the resuhant, talk 
about the claims of smaller nations helped 10 acreniuate the feeling in 
some cases. But this talk of a return to Burma must have been very 
common amongst a certain class of Mons fur a long time. It is said 
to be foretold in some of their forecasts of history, wherein it is told ho* 
ox\ certain signs appearing certain things' wd! happen. These, like (he 
readings of prophesy generally, may be made tQ follow the reader’s special 
inclination. Ot\t old^man. used to quote pai^ges from his books Irt 
wjjtcl) be saw the return quite Imminent, but he di^, poor old m&n; 
before a' happy endfng to his life in the land of^ his forefathers could be 
realised. It is told how at;one time people would not plant anything 
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that did not yield an Immediate return. It was expected that at any 
time they might be called upon to return to the land of their race, and 
many refused to plant trees or to build their houses of any durable 
nacerlal, 

The House Spiiut. 

There are one or iwo things which distinguish the Mons from their 
neighbours. On some of these 1 propose to speak so as to show how 
well the Mons of Siam have kept ihe traditions of their lathers and have 
lived their separate lives among alien peoples. There b nothing which 
so much, perhaps, distinguishes the Mons from their neighbours as the 
tradition of the Kalok Hei oj House Spirit, lo which I have already 
referred. 

Outward and vi'^ible signs of the Kalok Hei are the little spirit 
houses one sees in Talaing villages, the kalok basket which one may see 
hanging on the south-east corner post of a house of the Mon pattern, pro* 
v<ded one can do so without uttrat ting undue attention, on the rare 
occasions one has the opportunity to enter the inner house, and the dnnee 
which may be s^en fre^uentlv in a Mon village in front of the house 
concerned The Hei kalok is to house the spirit or kalok of the family. 
The term **ka*ok” is applied not only to the spirit whose good will the 
family must ^eek or stand the untoward consequences, but also to the 
family or clan. Thu< you will hear it 5aiJ sometimes that a person is of 
The same kalok as some one you already kfiow, just in the same way as 
a man mlghr be introduced to your notice as a relative of a known friend. 
Ac the kalok dance wh<cli has been described in the Jotunal^, all persons, 
men, women and children who pertain to the kalok. that is the family or 
clan concerned, must appearand be ceremonial jy bathed and distinguished. 
\ fancy that this dance is even more strictly observed amongst the Mons 
of Siam than it is amongst their kinsfolk in Burma. The object of the 
dance is apparently co prophiate the demon who has shown displeasure 
by sickness or other distress in the family. Ofion it is the result of a 
promise made at such a rime of stress. The special garments used In the 
dance are old garments brought by their forbears from Burma and kept 
for the oCca.sion. 

The kalok as has already been intimated follows in the male line 
only. When a woman marries she enters her husband's kalok, if i e has 
one. There is a special ceremony by which the severance is effected to 
the satisfaciion of the kalok. I have described this rite in "The 
Talaings", and it is probably the rite referred lo in the Burma Census 
Repurt for I9tt>^. But though (he transaction cuts her off in a way from 
her own people she Is not evidently subject ro the same exclusion as an 
entire stranger. The resiriettons as to pregnant women being disal¬ 
lowed the free run of the house do not apply to her apparently. 

7 The E »kk Dane«< f the Tsiaing*. X ». S, 1914, V«l, IV, Part 31. 

a 7*4 Tfrlalngs. Ran -fo" U 17 , p gr W, 

fiarma Ctnsvs Rep^t, 1911, Purl i page 149, aectl^a 132 beaded ** Totentan ** 
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In the kalch basket are kept the kalok garments and ornaments, and 
I his is placed in the house of the person taking the place of head of the 
family. When anything happens that causes the people to think that 
the house spirit is offended, the Tong or spirit medium is consulted and 
the parties concerned must resort to the ho\i>e uhere the kalok retjUjsiies 
are kept Also when it is desired to make any change, as when it is 
fcU inconvenient to resort to the house which is the lieud of the clan ot 
family and there ia a desire to form a new branch, a reference .hasito be 
made to the original headt^uariers. One day in crossing the Meklong on 
the ferry boat at Nakon Choom 1 saw a woman with a tray on which were 
placed some garments, ornaments and eatables. On looking round 1 lound 
that the Tong was of the company, and on enquiry learned that, the party 
was crossing to the original head of the house to carry out si.me arrange* 
ment regarding the kalok. 

Talking with an old man on one occasion and seeing a number of 
young people around, I said to him, ''i suppose these are all grand¬ 
children Both he and his wife at once replied- “ All grandchiluren, 
nephews and nieces,*’ meaning that they W'erc all related to them in some 
way. *‘Then you will all be of one kalok*', 1 said. “Yes,*’ he replied. 
**What is the name of your kalok?** I next asked* I put this siuest'on 
because the kaloKs have all names usually from place name^ in Burma, 
‘^Kalok Batna”, that is, Burmese Kalok, he replied. **What about the 
kalok basket and requisities?’* 1 further enquired. “There ate none 
here”, he saiu at once, “I’eople can live and die and everything here”. 
This meant that the kalok imposed no restrictions, and they could enter¬ 
tain whomsoever they wished in whatever circumstances. “Have you no 
dance?” I asked. “Yes'*, be said, “once a year when hundreds of 
everything are provided'*. It would seem to have been a case where a 
Burmese progenitor had relieved them from the kalok obligations, though 
they still kept up Mon practices. The old man seemed quite happy that 
there was no kalok kei with power over him. 

TjtE Peo Cu. 

Another matter in which the Mons of Siam show their adherence to 
the beliefs and practices of their forefathers is the Peo Cu or guatdian 
spirit of the village. I have seen the annual fesuval in connection there* 
With at two different villages situated widely apart, At one place we 
happened to be in the neighbourhood on two consecutive annual occa¬ 
sions. We missed part of the ceremonial tbc first time through only 
hearing of it whilst it was in progress. On the next occasion we pre* 
pared for it. The little spirit hou^e at the buck of the village had been 
put in repair ihe day before, and in the early alicntoon we heard that 
people were getting their offerings ready. These consisted of a plate or 
bowl from each house containing a small ponion of sticky rice, some 
cake, a few plantains, some tapers, and in xome cases, a little cup of 
water. In each vessel was stuck a piece of split bamboo bent over as 
many times aS there were Inmates in the house, and having a piece ot 
to I ton on the curl thus formed. This was to give intimation* of. the 
umber of per^tii for whom tbe £:ood offices of the spirit were soticliedv 
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Soon wtf were tokl Uiai ill esc olTcriiii^s were beiny carried out lo ilie 
Uule shnne on ihc ecige of the rice fields. They were taken there by 
'women and girls, and' two cld dames arranged them before the slirmc. 
One of these was ihc tottf or medium, and she poured oui water aroun^l 
tfie- various o/ferings, repeating certain formulas iho while. During this 
Urn'S the people were waiting about silting in groups. Usually there are 
youths beating drums, but on this orcasinn the drums were displaced by 
a gramapbono. 

It was now ihe liinc when dancing usually begins, women specially 
susceptible to the demoniac influence taking part. I myself questioned 
the probability of anything of the kind taking place in ihe absence of ihc 
drums, buL 1 was assured that Uie gramaphonc would discourse suitable 
rtosic. The iong, however, finally announced that the demon refused to 
to take part because there were no Burmese drufns, ar^d a movement was' 
ar once made to retire from the field. Owners of dishes went to claim 
iheir own and the children secured the eatables they desired. 

On tlie former occasion there were drums and two women came 
swooping m with arms extended and danced away for some time. One 
young woman sat on her haunches her iimbs shaking, and was pronounced 
10 be under the demon influence. She was not, however, considered a 
very good case, as when pf*ople asked qiic.siions of her she could give no 
satisfactory answers. Still the demon has to be exorcised and this was 
done by an old dame by means of passes with two swords, .and the pouring 
of waie^r on the ground as she repeated certain formulas. 

At the other place where I saw the ritual carried out, there wtis a 
regular orchestra with drums, dulcimer, gong, patwain, bamboo clappers, 
clarion, and violin. There were two tongs, a man and a woman, and the ' 
oSeringa were more elaborate, houles of spirits being included. 1 think 
there was Chinese influence at work there. 

The Houses of the Mons. 

Mr. W. A. Graham in his book on Siam speaking of ihe Mons 
has mentioned a circumstance with icgard to their houses which marks 
them as differing from their neighbours. It also shows them as a people 
following the traditions of their fathers. He says, “Their houses differ 
slightly in construction from those of the Siamese, and li.ivc their gable 
ends pointing east and west, a mailer about which the Siamese is not 
particular”. In the Mon villages In Siam it is quite noticeable that on 
the rivers flowing from north to south in a general way, the housas ap¬ 
pear with their gable ends to the stream whereas on the lateral canals 
connecting the rivers they stand ihe other way, that is with their sides, 
front or back, along the stream. Where tradition is strictly followed the 
ridge pole should lie cast and west, and the front of the house .should 
look up river, that is, to the north. Except In Durmanised towns and 
villages, this rule holds good in this country too. I have been rather 
surprised to find in Talamg villages on the Amhefst road In the 
neighbourhood of Moulmein that the tradition is strictly curried ovis;, 
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The gable ends point to the road eastward, and to tlie river on the other 
side westward. Houses on the north side of the lane have their backs to 
It, and one has to go round the end of the house to find the entrance^ 
Another peculiarity is the form of the steps and this too is seen on both 
sides of the border. These are almost invariably five in number, and 
the sides of tlie stair or ladder which is usually deiacliable are always 
uneven, the one side being longer than the other. In most cases the 
difference is i^uite pronounced, though in rare cases it might be missed 
without minute observation. Even in the case of a weli-inade stair 
the sides will sometimes shen? a difference. The iraditiori in this 
matter of house formation is so strong that even in cases where people 
have apparently broken with tradition and are indifferent to consequences 
tJtey still follow the established rule. These are the more obvious differ* 
ences one observes in the hjon or Tai.iing form of house, though there are 
many other features in house construction that the tradition enforces. The 
book Lokasiddhi is used as a hand book for guidance in that and many 
other matters of common practice. I have, however, said enough to 
show how the Mods in Siam where living in their own communities 
maintain the traditions of their forefathers. 

The Attitude of the Mohs to their Religious duties. 

A word may be allowable liere on the attitude of the Mons to their 
religion. On the wiiole they do not seem to differ so much from their 
neighbours, and yei I Have sometimes been impressed with their special 
earnestness in attending to (heir religious duties. I have a definite case 
before me now though the comparison is with the Siamese only. 

1 look the trouble at one time tv welch the Buddhist ordination ser> 
vice. 1 went right into Che ordin.ition hail on one occasion. Being on 
friendl}' terms with lUc monks and especially with (he upajjhaya, 1 was 
given a good place and was allowed to look on ihe palm'leaf copy of 
the service with the monk who watched the text to make sure that the 
service was word perfect. There came a point where only ordained 
monks were allowed to be present with those who were being* initiated, 
and I had to leave with the others. On the next opportunity I watched 
things from the outside. On that occasion there were two candidates, 
one Mon and the other Siamese. Each had his following of parents, 
relatives, and friends. The Mon youth was taken round the building 
three limes making the daksina r>f turning to the right by way of 
reverence. The father carried the almsbowl, and the mother had the 
robes in a tray on her head. The youth was afterwards handed into 
the hall by the whole company of friends. After some preliminaries he 
was formally passed in, cloths being stretched all (he way out until each 
had a hand on this connecting line. Tlie women did not enter the 
building at. all, and yet they were thus in touch with the candid ale uiuU 
he WAS duly placed. Some of the elderly women sat with a rapt look on 
their faces, showing that (o them jc was a iHtriaking in a serious act. In 
the case of the Siamese candidate there was nothing of this ceremony. 
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He simply walked in and the women seemed to follow with the men If 
tliey desired. The whole thtog* it seemed to me was approached more 
reverently by the Mons. 

There was a religious movement amongst the Mans some years ago 
called tho padoa, which may be Kanslaied “the inner doctrine/’ I 
heard of it when I first came to Burma, but never came into actual con¬ 
tact with it. There was apparently a contemporaneous movement in 
Siam. It seems to Iiave been quite active amongst the Mons of the Me- 
klotig valley some forty-five years ago. It consisted in emphasising the 
practice of the doctrine in every day life as in contrast with the atten¬ 
dance on mere forms. For example on any of the four uposatha or fast 
days of the lunar month, that is full moon, change, and the eighth from full 
or change, people who feci disposed present themselves before tlie monks 
and in the Mon phrase ask permission to keep the five or eight precepts 
as the ense may be, and are given permission, before setting themselves 
to keep the day. The inner law people, however, held that the precepts 
should be kept regularly withotit the niediatioii of the monks. The 
movement had much in common with the revivals of Christian lands, and 
led in individual cases to similar excesses. There wa^ often great 
excitement and people claimed special inspiration. Some had dreams 
and visions, and .supposed themselves to be possessed of hidden 
knowledge. 

Language, ano Literature* 

In the matter of language the Mons of Siam in their own communit¬ 
ies use die national speech. Going over there as 1 did with an actual 
residence amongst the Talaings of at least fourteen years, 1 had no 
difficulty in communicating with the people in their own language. As in 
Burma the Talaings use a great number of Burmese words to express 
common Ideas, and to describe common things, so in Siam we find the 
Mons using Siamese words to an equaJ extent. Still the proportion of 
alien to native words is so slight in either case tliat we had no difficulty 
in understanding the people, nor liad they in following us. There is a 
good deal of dialectical difference in this country, different words for the 
same things being sometimes used in different districts, but the greatest 
differences are perhaps in the changing of the sounds, more especialiy 
vowel sounds. There are two chief dialects distiiigiiished, and it is usual 
to call them the Pegu and the Martaban dialects respectively. There is, 
however, a great variety in the second of these, chiefly I suppose because 
it is the more generally used. All these differences occur amongst 
the Mons of Siam just as they are found here. There are Mons in the 
Paihom district who exhibit the Pegu dialect in their speech, whilst in 
most other districts the Martaban dialect is shown with all its variations. 
,To me it was an indication that those who spoke the Pegu dialect were of 
the old Mons whose fathers had coroe from Pegu, whereas most others 
were descendants of the more recent incomers from Martaban. It was 
yery interesting to come across these old familiar differences. 
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Ii would not be fair to close this paper without a reference to lUe 
not inconsiderable Mon literature which has been well conserved in Siam. 
Col. Gerini is I think my authority for saying (hat Phayre in coUeciing 
his materials for Ins History of Burma procured from Siam a copy of the 
quasi-hislorical Mon work Fiajadhirat. His eighth chapter is pretty much 
a conden.sation of the story therein told- Burmese history generally is a 
good deal indebted to another work of a similar kind, whicli has also 
been preserved in Siam. I refer to what is called the story of Dhamma- 
ceti, though the greater part of it is taken up with the story of Bureng 
hfaung and Ins campaigns. These two works are now available in printed 
form and it is to the Mens of Siam that we owe their preservation. A 
great maity of the more popular books, (he Jatakas, poetical works, and 
handbooks of various kinds are siiJI kept in circulation in the old palm- 
leaf book form, but many of the old collections have been allowed to get 
scattered about or go to ruin. I visited a monastery up the Menam Chao 
Phaya where we found heaps of manuscripts thrown into a great water 
vessel in the utmost confusion as into a waste paper basket. I picked 
out a well preserved copy of the Mabavaiftsa, the translation of which had 
been made some three hundred and fifty year? ago, together with a copy 
of the Lokavidu that bad been inscribed in Burma at the beginning of the 
last century. This present neglect is taking place because the literature 
is not being studied in these places. Mention must be made of Ibe good 
work that lias been done in the printing of Mon books by the Monk Phra 
Candakando at PakUt. He has been greatly hampered by want of funds. 
His great ambition has, of course, been to complete hts thirly-nine 
volumes of the TripiUka- His latest piece of work was setting up the 
Mon type of the Mon*English Dictionary for the Siam Society. 
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THE CYCLE OF BUBMESE TEAK NAMES 
Uv J. S. Turnivall. 

In the Burmese calendfir there is a cycle of year names. There are 
twelve year names corresponding with those of the Pali lunar months 
The first year is named after the first month and so on until in the 
thirteenth year the C) cle begins anew. The fact is of historical importance 
because in the old inscriptions the name of the year almost invariably 
accompanies the date; thus any mistake in copying the date should be 
detected bv a comparison between the date and the year name. 

Unfortunately there is no Jonger any sure tiadilion as to the system 
on which these year names were assigned. This paper gives the result of 
of an attempt to determine the system by examining a large number of 
examples. But the circumstances which have led up to it deserve 
passing notice. About^ ten years ago I wrote a short note for 
this journal which, owing to my complete ignorance of what I was 
writing about, contnlned a roisstatemeni in almost every line, liven the 
title was misleading. But the note served its purpose; it drew attention 
to the twelve year cycle, then not generally known. Some years later 
ihfr. Blagden, who has done so much for Pyu and Talaiitg epigraphy, 
came across the article when he was trying to fix the date of certain 
inscriptions. But on altempiing to apply the rule as given there he 
found that the result was unsatisfactory* and that the rule was obviously 
wrongly stated. He asked for further information and a solution was 
propounded by another contributor, Mr. de Silva, who has specialised 
in Burmese Astronomy. Mr. de Silva pointed out that the system of 
year names was connected with the revolutions of Jupiter and suggested 
that it was the practice to drop a year at intervals of to years. Then the 
Archaeological Department took the n)ailer up and Maung Hla, the 
Archaeological scholar at that time, showed that the rule originally 
stated, if slightly* modified, gave generally accurate results. During the 
rains of 1918 Mr. S. G. Grantham compiled and tabulated all the data 
contained in the six volumes of printed inscriptions. These six volumes, 
with their numbers in the catalogue of the Bernard Free Library, 
J 93 » Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma, Vol. 1 (1900) Vol. 2 
(• 9 <^ 3 ); J 94 > Inscriptions at Mandalay collected by King Bodawpaya, 
Vols. J and 2 (1897)1 J 99 > Inscriptions at Amarapura collected by King 
Bodawpaya J 116, Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Ava (1892). 

The results of liis work are summarised below. 

In these volumes (here a re* very nearly 900 instances between 380 
B, B. (iOi8 A. D.) and 1217 B. E. (1845 A. D) in which the date is 
accompanied by a year name. The spelling shows great variations and 
in a few cases U has been impossible to identify the name in the text 

TT *' Part if; Vrt>. VII, Part i5j j Vol. Vlll, Part i It. See alio 

Va>. Vlir p. 259 for jul of Nakikrtraa. j • i 
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with any of those in the recognised cycle. Hut in 871 insinncw the name 
can be idealified wit!) reasonable accuracy,. From these examples it is 
clear that the ordinary rule maybe stated thus? “Subtract a. from the 
dale according to the Uurmosc eraj divide the figure thus obtained by la, 
and the remainder will represent the number ol the year in the loll owing 
series. 

I. Jcyya 4. Asahli , 7. Assayujja 10. Phushya 

a. Wisaka 5. Sarawan 8. KraUika 11. Magha 

3. Jetiha 6* Bhadra 9, Migasi 0. Bharagunni.*’ 

Over the whole period two thirds of the nances given in the inscrip¬ 
tions tally with the name as calculated by this rule. 

Although it is possible that some other .system of calculation was 
sometimes employed this seems unlikely. Vp to the veai 542 B.- H. 
the year name calculated according to the rule is more olien wrong than 
right. Then for 24 years the results are correct in fifty per cent, of the 
cases. Kot until 567 B. E. does thu year name as calculated usually 
agree with that given in the text; hut then, for more than 150 years 
the names agree In 75 per cent, of the inscriptions, From 735 S. E- 
onwards the number of discrepancies becomes proportionately larger and 
from 783 B.B. Ihe result of applying the rule is in general unsatisfactory. 
Many of these discrepancies miiKt certainly be due to mistakes in copy* 
ing. It is very easy to make a mistake in copying a number, especially 
where the original is not very clearly wriuen. In three of ihe volumes 
the copies were taken, not from the originals, but from stone copies 
made by Bodawpaya. All Ihe inscriptions must have been copied at 
least once; many of them arc written in a script that can no longer 
easily be read; many are greatly worn, and in most cases the copies 
were made from rubbings of the stones. The names as recorded in the 
the inscriptions show extraordinary vagaries of spelling. From a list of 
these which I give below the possibility of confusion will be apparent. 
Jeyya may easily be rend as Jetlha, Asahli as Asaayujja, Bhadra as 
Magha or either of these as Phushya ; Phushya, again may be confounded 
with Wisakha, and Sarawan is not always dis'tinct from .Bharagunhi. 
Moreover, even where the general rule gives ilie most unsatisfactory 
results, there is no clear indication of any other system. Thu.s, 
discrepancies must be assigned in all probability to errors in cop) ing and, 
in the case of any date which it is important to verify, if the year name 
as published does not agree with that which would be given by the rule, 
it would always be worth while to refer to the original inscription. And 
I think it may be taken as established that, where the year name as re¬ 
corded does agree with that which would be given by the rufe, there can 
be little question of ihu accuracy of the date to which it refers. Again, 
where (he figures in the date are obscure and might possibly refer to any. 
one of two pr more dates, there is a probability, and between the years 
567 B. K. and 735 B. E. a very high probability, that they refer to the 
date for which the year name as recorded agrees with that obtained by 
calculation. 
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Table A appeaded lo tins note shows for each year between 
531 13 . E. (1169 A. D.) and 830 B, E. (1468 A. D.) the number, of 
inscriptions in these volumes whidi give both the date and the year name, 
and the number of instances in which any of the is names in the list are 
given'for that year. For example, 8 inscriptions have been found bear¬ 
ing the date 360 B. E. In 4 the year name is given as Bliadra, and the 
names Kratlika, Phushya, Magha and Jeyya are each given once. The 
year names in the hrst column correspond with the names which would be 
given by calculation according to the rule stated above. 

Out of 757 instances the year name in the inscription corresponds in 
480 cases with that given by calculation. No other arrangement of the cycle 
(so long as the order is preserved) gives more than 39 instances and only 
I wo otiiers exceed 30. It deserves notice that the arrangement which gives 
39 instances and one of those which gives 3! are immediately on either side 
of (he ordinary arrangement according to the rule. I have been informed 
that in early times the Burmese year was reckoned from Pyatho Qanuar\') 
and not, as now, from Tagu (April). Any confusion arising from this 
would lend to throw the arrangement out by one year in either Jiiection 
and this may possibly account for tltc comparatively frequent occurrence 
of a difference of one year between the name in the inscription and that 
given by calculation. To facilitate reference to the original inscription 
in cases of divergence from the rule I have shown in the remarks column, 
so far as conveniently possible, the volumes in which the divergent 
inscriptions may be traced. A, B, C, D relate to books J 93, J 94^ j 99 
and J 116 respectively. Thus, there are two inscriptions bearing the date 
53a B. E.; neither inscription bears a name corresponding with that given 
by calculation, but any one who wishes to trace them will find one in 
J (he volume containing (he inscriptions collected at Mandalay by 
King Bodawpaya, and one in J ij 6, the volume of inscriptions from 
Pagan, Pinya and Ava. 

Table Q is essentially the same cs Table A but the paucity of 
inscriptions in the earliest and latest years renders it inconvenient to 
tabulate the years in cycles; the years prior to 531 B. B- are given in 
Table B (i) and those subsequent to 830 D. E. in Table B (ii). 
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Appendix. Variant spellings of year-names. 

Jeyya 

eK& U 8cSi boji 81 

WisSkha 

§0X01 8c^i 80x111 Scood^ 81 8ox]^i 

Jeitha 

80x180^ 8ox^ 8 o 3 i oogi 

Asa]hf 

odoaxSi 9900x84 rxoco^i 
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Sarawan 

coujOM §0^ o:s)C^i co^r^oc^ oxSi 

Dhadra 

«c6i cooaii o>^ 4=031 4^ o1c£i 

Assa|ujja 

0»X0^ 9900X^n Od^^l 0»00xSfl SKXfSt ^=8^ SdOOS^&H 

9 SCQ 3 ^ mC^Xf£t 

Krattikka ^ 

^c8roi 

Migas? 

8o& §$;^ 8oi ^:^ii godc&ji' 

Phushya 

i^l ^CCf 4^C03l 

Magha 

uocct'uocn oo 9 « vxoa 


Uharagunni 

tK<i(f^\ ocor^i o^ifi 0O^^OfipO^ [ ? Uttara. 

bharagunnt] Qp^i 
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111 

Bd 


666 

w 

B 

Jt 


A 

*** 

8 


Bd 

... 

Ay 

4ie 

657 

Jt 


A 


8 

9 

Bd 




K 

111 

660 

A 

' 3 

fi 


Bd 

e** 

Ay 


□B 

M 

iVi 

141 

668 

8 

6 

Bd 


Ay 


X 

... 

Mi 


P 


660 

Bd 

4 

At 


K 

1 

Mi 


P 

1 

Me 

1 

SAI 

Ay 


S’ 


Mi 


p 


Me 

... 

Bg 


669 

K 

B 

Hi 


r 

*** 

Me 


Be 

... 

J 


663 

Ml 

1 

P 


Me 

**« 

Be 


J 

1 

W 


664 

P 


Me 


Ue 

1 

J 


w 

... 

Jt 


666 

Me 


Be 


J 

1 

w 


Jt 


A 


666 

Be 


J 


W 

•.» 

Jt 

... 

A 


8 


• 


Id 





... 


... 

g 


2 

667 


■n 

W 


Jl 


A 


a 

9 

Bd 


660 

V 

B 

Jt 


A 


8 

... 

Bd 


Ay 


660 

Jt 

3 

A 


SJ 


Bd 


Ay 


S 


570 

A 

2 

8 

1 

Bd 


43 


R 


Mi 


671 

B 


Bd 




K 


Mi 

- 

p 


679 

Bd 


At 



Ml 

Til 

P 


Me 


573 


s 

k' 


Mi 


P 

1 11 

Me 

... 

Bf 


6?4 

9 

Mi 


P 

... 

Me 


Be 


J 


676 

Mi 

■1 

P 


Me 


Be 


7 


W 


676 

P 

B 

Me 


Be 


J 


W 


Jt 


577 

Ua 

9 

Bs 


r 


w 


Jt 


A 


678 

Be 

2 

J 


w 


Jt 


A 


s 

1 

• 


J? 


i 





1*1 

i 


I 

57Q 

J 

1 

w 


Jt 


A 


S 


Bd 


680 

W 


Jt 


A 

... 

8 


Bd 


Ay 


601 

Jt 

1 

A 


8 


Bd 




K 

i 


A 

1 

S 


Bd 


iJ 


K 


Mi 



B 

1 

Bd 


Ay 


K 


Ml 


P 



Bd 


Ay 


K 

... 

Mi 


1* 


Me 



k’ 

4 

K 

9 

Mi 


P 

11 1 

Ma 


Bg 



2 

M{ 

2 

P 

... 

M* 

14 ♦ 

Bg 

114 

J 



Mi 

3 

P 

**• 

Me 


Bg 

14 1 

J 


W 




9 

M» 

... 

Bg 

111 

J 


W 

... 

Jt 




3 

Bg 

*** 

J 

111 

W 

... 

.Tt 


A 





J 

... 

\V 

1*1 

Jt 


A ' 


8 

1 ii 

i 







1*1 


... 



( 


* Tbft dgnrMlo ihow (betoUli forsAch cycle. 

J B| C, B, r^cr t4 diA«r«Tii collections cl iDecrlptlou (see 
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Table A. Year names 


• Ve&raamea tiveoin ioscriptincs corre^poadin? todaCe given in column (I); 
5 abbroviaJUu/eyiro (|), (W) /‘Uko (Jt , AtolAt (A), Saravo^ <S), 

Q Udyha (ilft), Biarsi/uvjfi {Bg); the ntmber of josCaoceA fc wnienthe name in 


1 

2a 

3b 

3a 

3b 


6a 

51) 

6a 

6b 

7a 

7b 

s» 

J 

fi 

w 

^■1 


A 


S 


Bd 


flK 

\7 

8 

Jt 



S 

... 

Bd 

... 

Ay 


w. 

3t 

3 

A 



Bd 


Ay 

1 

ir 


694 

A 

a 

8 

■■■ 


Ay 


E 


Ui 


696 

6 

A 

Bd 



K 


Mi 


p 


m 

Bd 

1 

Ay 



Mi 

♦♦♦ 

iP 


Ma 


697 

Kj 

3 

K 

■■1 


p 


Us 


Bg 


593 

K 

« 

Mi 


p 1 1 

Ma 


Bg 


J 


S99 

Mi 


iP 


Ma 

Bg 


J 


W 



P 

1 

bfa 


Bg : ... 

J 

... 

\Y 


Jt 


ftOl 


3 

Bg 


J 1 

W 


Jt 


A 


60S 

Be 

1 

J 


Vi , ... 

Jt 

. 

A 

1 

3 

1 

■ 


31 


i 

8 

► »» 



8 


/ 

603 

j 

1 

W 


Jt 

A 


8 


Bd 

., 

604 

w 

]Q 

Jt 

... 

A ! ... 

S 


Bd 


M 


Rn 

J6 

4 

A 

... 

6 

Bd 


Ay 


jC 


Ha 

A 

1 

a 


Bd 1 ... 

Ay 

... 

K 


Mi 


6t7 

8 




Ay 

K 

... 

Mi 


P 



6d 

1 



K 

Mi 


P 


Ma 



Ay 

2 



bfi 

P 


Mr 


Bf 



K 

6 


3 

P 

Ma 


6g 


J 

I 

611 

MI 

4 



Na ■ -. 

Bg 


J 


W 

1 

612 

P 




Bg ' ... 

J 


\Y 

1 

Jt 

3 

fiTA 

^fa 

1 



J 

W 

.. 

Jt 

... 

A 


614 

Bi 

1 



W 1 1 

Jt 

••• 

A 


8 


• 


81 


8 

I 




2 


r, 

616 

J 

6 

w 


Jt 1 ... 

A 


3 

... 

Bd 


616 

W 

8 

Jt 


A 1 ... 

8 


Bd 

... 





A 

A 


8 ' ... 

Bd 




K 



A 

... 

8 

1 

Bd 

Ay 

aAJ 

K 


Mi 



S 

*• * 

Bd 

1 

Ay 

K 


Ml 


P 


liSil 

Bd 

1 

Ay 


A ... 

Mi 

... 

P 


Ua 

♦♦♦ 

6S1 

Ay 

a 

K 


Mi 

P 


Ma 


Bg 


622 

K 

6 

Ui 


P 1 1 

Ma 


L^e 


J® 



U) 

3 

P 


Ma ^ ... 

Bg 

*** 

J 


W 


624 

p 

6 

Ma 


Bg 1 ... 

J 


W 


Jt 


m 

Ma 

2 

Bg 



W 


Jt 


A 


686 

Pg 

1 

,T 


W 

Jt 


A 

... 

8 


« 


3l 


I 

... ' I 







62? 

J 

s 

W 

*** 

Jt 

A 


8 


Bd 


6S8 

W 

3 

Jt 


A 

8 


Bd 


Ay 


ft H 

Jt 

1 

A 


8 

Bd 


Ay 


K 


650 

A 

6 



Bd 

Ay 


K 


Ui 


631 

8 

6 

Bd 


Ay ... 

K 

*«* 

Mi 

... 

P 


632 

Bd 

2 

Ay 


K 1 ... 

Ui 


P 


Ma 

1 

6M 

M 

4 

R 


Mi 1 

P 


Ma 

2 

Bff 


fi« 

K 

$ 

Mi 


P 1 

Ma 


Bg 


J* 


635 

Mi 

2 

P 


Mr , ... 



j‘ 


W 


«6 

P 

6 

Ua 

1 

Bg 

J 


W 


Jt 


637 


2 

Bg 

... 

J 1 ... 

w 


Jt 


A 


633 

Bs 

3 

J 


W 

Jt 

... 

A 


S 


• 


u 


i 

... 5 

... 

... 

... 

t 


2 

639 

J 

1 

l5 


Jt 1 1 

A 


S 


Bd 


MO 


4 

Jt 


A 1 1 

8 


Bd 


Ay 


641 

Jt 

4 

A 


S 1 ... 

Bd 




r 


642 

A 

... 

.S 

*«4 

Bd 1 .. 

Ay 


r 


Mi 


643 

8 

2 

Bd 


Ay 1 

K. 


Mi 


P 

1 

644 

Bd 


Ay 

1 

K. , 1 

Ml 


P 


Ua 


645 

A; 

1 

K 

«** 

.Mi 

P 


Ma 


Ba 


646 

K 

1 

Mi 


P 

Ma 




J* 


647 

Mi 


P 

1 

Ma 

' f 


J* 


W 


643 

P 


>f* 

... 

Bg ... 

J 


W 


Jt 


649 

Mn 


Bg 

... 

J ... 

W 


Jt 

... 

A 


650 

Bg 

2 

J 

... 


Jt 

... 

A 


S 



< I* 

^1 


s 

i 



... 

... 

... \ 

2 


• Tba figorea in itaKea sbe* tba touh for •aeb ojcla 
J A, B, C, D, rtttr to diff«r«cit col>«Uoni of inrcriptioBi {*tt taxt)» 


















































it» inscriptions. 


tb« uaine 
ffkadra (Oc 
colucau (a 


ine ktven m tlie ia«ctipticii U eliowD in columa (a) by an 
(Od)^ (\y)i sraitiktd (K), iiiiftii (Mi), Phusk^s (P), 

(a; M (ouod for the date in coluiau (t) le shown in column (b). 


Bamarki. f 







































. Yeu nais«s giv«i] in inscriplioos t* date given iu column {!); 

4 abbreviation :'^«yya fj>^. (W], JtU^ (Jt)i A»i{hi (A|, ^arowan (S)» 

Q Uifhfi (M8)» 8hcmff>i99l (Sg); the onrebcr >^f iostaQcea in wbicU the name in 



* Tbs fipareafo itallce abow tha toltU fat eacbcycba, 
t Aj 0, P, p, refer to different (^oll«ctio^a of jaKtiptioni {lee teat). 







































































In published inscriptions. 


tb« name glwi\ in mfrcription is abowii in column (o) by no 
Uhadro (fi4)* Atiagv}j« (Ay), KfattiikA (5), Ui;rrM{Mi), PhtaAj/a iDi 
colnmii (<i) is found for tlic date in coluien (1) is shown in column (b)- 


Semarle.f 














































Tabi£ a. Year names 


£ Year oames gWeu in Inerripiiona cvrreapojidins ^ ( 3 atc riven lo column (Ij ; 
-i abbreviation :— /eyye (J)> iFitdiM (W)i Jttfho (Jit). At/t{hi (A), i^aralfiorl (S), 
a Megha{iii), Bh^Tajut/pi (H^); (be oumWr ot instaucesift wbiebthe uamviu 





























































in pu 6 iu ke d tnsc rip (to fts. ^ 


the same giveo la the (ascription is sbowa ia coluoin (a) hy sa 

Bho4f0 (Dd). (A;), AfettikM (K), (Ui), PAn<A|’tf (P), BviDorki.t 

column (a) is focnd {trthe date iu coluoio (1/ U shown lo columa (b/. 



Bd 

... 

Ay 

'i 

K 

2 

Mi 




TO 

... 

\ Jt 

... 

u 

... 

. s 

' ... 

iBd 

, 

1 <" 

s 

Ay 


X 

... 

Ui 

... 

P 

... 

Afs 

... 

B« 

... 

J 

... 

W 

... 



Ui 
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Ms 


Bg 

7 

... ‘ Ms 

... 

Bg 


J* 

Mft 


... 

J 

i 

\v 

Bg 


\v 


Jt 

J 

... ! w 


Jl 


A 

VV 

... iJt 


A 


8 

Jt 

... ' A 


S 

'i 

Bd 

A 

... S 

1 

Bd 


Ay 

S 

... 1 Bd 

... 

ly 


K 

Bd 

... 1 Ay 

... 

K 

... 

Mi 

Ay 

... ‘X 


Ui 

... 

P 

X 

... ; Mi 

**4 

P 


Us 


J 

1 


i 

** * 

Mi 

... P 

... 

Ma’ 

... 

Bg 

P 

... ' Ma 

... 

Bg 


J 

Ms 

1 !Bb 


J 


W 

Bg 

1[J 


W 

* 

Jt 

J 

... 1 w 


Jt 

* 

A 

W 

... ! Jt 


A 

... 

R 

Jt 

1 |A 


S 

... 

Sd 

A 

... 8 

... 

Bd 


Ay 

,9 

., 'Dd 

... 

Ay 


s 

Dd 

1 1 iy 

... 

K 


Ui 

Av 

... X 

... 

Mi 


P 

lx 

... !Mi 


P 

... 

Ms 

' 

i 

... 




Ml 

... P 

... 

Ms 


Bg 

P 

... Ms 

... 

Bg 

*** 

J* 

Ma 

... ’Bg 


J 

1 

W 

,Bg 

J 

... 

W 

*44 

Jt 

Ij 

... 

... 

Jl 


A 

IW 

... ’ Jt 

... 

A 

1 

8 

Jt 

... . A 

... 

S 

444 

Bd 

• A 

... S 

... 

Bd 

44 * 

Ay 

R 

... fid 


Ay 


E 

Bd 

... : Ay 

... 

K 


Ui 

i Ay 

... .K 

... 

Mi 


P 

jK 

8 '.Mi 
# 

... 

P 

1 

Ms 

Ui*' 

... P 

... 

Ms’ 


Bg’*' 

P 

... Mfl 


Bg 


J 

Ms 

... , Bg 

... 

J 

i 

TO 

Br 

) J 

... 

W 

... 

Jl 

J 

... W 

1 

Jt 


A 

w 

' Jt 


A 


S 

Jt 

... A 


8 

... 

Bd 

A 

... 1 8 ‘ 


BJ 

t 

Ay 

2$ 

... Bd 


Ay 

*•4 

K 

Bd 

... 'Ay 


E 

444 

Ui 


... IK 


Ui 

1 

1* 

... Mi 
... 

i 

P 

S 

Ms 

Mi 

1 |P 
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Bg 

P 

... 'Ms 


Bg 


J 

Ms 
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J 

1 

W 

1 Bg 

... J 
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Jl 

J 
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... 

Jt 

... 

A 

\V 
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8 

j Jt 
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Bd 

u 

... 'S 


Bd 
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Bd 
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Ay 
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... B,i, 

2 B,3;D,L 

i B.l. 

... C, 1. 
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Year naints giv«j ia ia/ciipiions corrcspooditi^ to date Kiffen Co column (11 j 
8bbro^’i^tiou ij), \y>»ttkl>S (W)! /ttffUi (J<)» A*o{hi (A), ^fif«voM [S)i 

UiffKa (MaK 8‘‘araffunm (Bg); tbe oumber o| iasUnces ia tcmch tbo fiaiue in 


* Tta« finrM in italics show tbe tctaU for oacb c^cBo. 

^ A, B C, D, roforto difforout coBectiou of {iiBcriptioos (ae» text}. 





























































in published iitseriptions. 


the Hint 
M/ia < T 9 
cotattll l«) 


Dt sivni tB thr ln>etir.lion i« shown \n co'u 
tM)* Afiopuih (Av), KwiiUS (IS), (Mi}» 

(«) id found lor the .date in coUmn 1) is shown i 


utnti (a* bv.as 

], P/>u>Kgtt {?', 

iin column (hi. 


R«ie«rh». 
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Table B(i) Ccm'parison ej Ytar tianiei as given by eelculaiion and in 
inscriptions up to.S30 B.E. 



V^ar Kbidc bB 

S ivtn ty 
culatioB* 


350 nhftdra 
232 KntUki 
3^ Al4£:ba 
398 Bhiran^t 
4C2 ABa)bf 
408 AasayolH 
413 Jie(0a 
418 fitiadra 
Ptioabya 
428 Bharagnji^if 
428 I A'albf 
KnhikA 
433 Mftgba 

443 Uig lai 

444 PhtJSbyt 
44? SCJVA 
449 jet^lia 

458 SBaragUQ^ 
469 Xevra 
464 pfaadra 
467 MlgasS 
469 Mlgba 
475 Sarawati 
47B KntUki 

Krattiki 
wl A^ftvuiia 

602 Kraltlki 

603 Miga^ 

Bbar guoai 

810 Aaa|M 

811 Sairawan 

812 Bhadra 

813 A*aayulia 
817 

819 

832 ASalbi 
623 Sarawak 
824 Bbadra 
527 Uigasi 
630 Bharaguaai 



a) y«ar name as givan in macfipt^on. 

b) No. of Ipatasrea 
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Table C (it) Comparison a/ Veer naihts As given calculation and in 
inserifticps after Sjo B.S. 



Yetir KaBe* 

ly 

C«Jc«Ia{toa. 


RhsrsguBQi 

Bit I WiiAlu>A 

8» 

U8 
840 
844 
846 

863 

864 I Pbusbya 
866 

866 I Bbaia^uQQi 
868 
870 Asalbl 

87L Sarawao 
878 Bhaia^ui 

880 W)$ikh» 
88t > tba 

881 Jeyya 
898 KratUkA 
902 fibaraeaan' 
906 leMha 

919 Pbuahya 
8U M&gba 

920 Rbadra 
026 Migha 
098 WiabkA 
942 A4t|bl 
863 J«yya 
964 WifcskbA 

867 Snrawaa 
981 Satawa? 

1088 Aaallll 

1126 Aasayujja 
1126 KratiUi 
1128 Pbaabn 
1138 SrattikO 

li43 Tayya 


Mi£Mi 


1 Bbarairuaai 
1 Wiaikba 

4 >yy4 
1 &fattilca 
1 Phusbya 
1 


1 ^laftkbA 
3 Aaalbl 
s Mig&Bi 

1 WiadkUi 
Amyajia 

Pbuabya 
BlnniguMl 
nharagu^il 
Phnabya 
MAgba 
Bbadra 
MflgbA 

2 I Wisikbft 


8 I Tarawa a 


S Aaaayufia 
2 Krattibi 
8 Pbushya 
1 


1161 MigMi 

1188 ^araw.^n 

1917 J«t(ha 


8 A£a}H 


Magba 
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' III. Thb TtN SJMPWDKB. 
: By Sa.n SijwB BO.' 



According: to an old saying tliar blrd^.of a feather gcn&ally £ock 
together, so fh^rt'oitce met ;r5 a village, by “some strange*" UUTTty, leh 
simi>ie rustics of similar tastes and disposition. One day while they 
were having breakfast under a large and sh^>. tree, one oT .tUeia began 
counting the number of lUose who. were •!)resent. But forgetting*.to 
include himself he could noi get beyorsd nine. So after going shrongh 
the same process three or four times he eventually told the others that a 
misfortune hud happened because out of ten,, their original number, only 
nine remained, and that one of them.had mys(«|iously disappeared. One 
or two di$behes*od this, as they were fully certain that no one had left 
them from the time they lirst assembled together under the tree: .So to 
satisfy themselves they began counting over again, and to cheir asbnish- 
ment they could not gei beyond the number nine, for, like the first man, 
each of them excluded himself in'the:idling. Many were the reasons 
put forward to account for so strange a disappearance, but somehow 
nobody could be fully convinced. 

While the«e th>r>gs were taking place, nn old man happened to pass 
by that way. Seeing the men in hot dispute over something or'other he 
addressed them thUs, My sons, if you are not actually quahelling, you 
are at least very ihuch excited and are on the verge of coming to blows. 
Tell me, I pray you* the nature of your dispute so that 1 may, if it lies 
in my power, settle it amicably." So one the men replied, " Grand* 
father, you are just the person we are looking for. My, friends and 
myself are disputing as to our actual number. * Some say we*are only 
nine; but others stoutly refuse to accept this; arid hence all the present 
excitement." “Very well," said the old man, “if 1 can convince you 
that you are not nine really but ten as you originally were,, will y^ 
become my slaves?" To i his they .all agreed. They did not care what 
manner of work they did, provided they could be certain that all their 
friends were t^etlier. So the old man told each of them to bring Mm 
a stick. When this was' done elie mert were told to count the sticks. 
They all counted ten, and when they were fully satisfied that their 
number had in no way diminished, they greatly marvelled at the wisdom 
of the old man. So they willingly became his slaves and followed him 
home. 


At that time the paddy was just ripe. One morning the old man 
sent for his newjy aerjuired slaves and said to them. “My sons, I want 
you to do some reaping for me today. Don't do ihe job in bits, one 
here and one there, but you should all keep together to one side of the 
field and gradually work up in a line till you come to the other side." 
Unfortunately these Insiructions were loo technical and too complicated for 
llieir simple pates, for iliey contained a phrase which when literally ren* 


»OLK TALES OP ARARAH. 


dertd meflnt ‘‘^ut .a .hamadryad op ona side and. reap”. So xoiaRy 
i^syedciston^^y .the..phrase, the vpppr rustics‘.hefan their work>b)r. 
searchifff high .and low for the elusive rcpiilfe,. Prom early morn tUl 
dewy. eve* .this went on until, night approaching rapidly, the old mast in. 
his anxiety at their delay went out to investigate lor himself,. He found 
them (r> the midst of their fruitless search, and on en^giry one cl them 
repii^, ‘‘Oh grandfather tell us what we are to do now. The whole day 
Jong, we have been searching ..for a hamadryad to enable us to begin 
out operations on the field. VV'e have not succeeded and. hence, all tins, 
delay.*’ '^he old man was astonished and after having cursed their>gross 
stupidity he explained to them what.w.as/eally meant by his particgUrly- 
puzrling: instructions. 

' The next day reaping began in real earnest. By sunset the whdie' 
Iwsiness was complet^*d. When 'the labourers * reiurned home with 
sheaves-of corn on their heads-the old man was unfortunatdy away from' 
home. So not knowing where to deposit their loads they asked the* 
old lady, who was then engaged in weaving, where they should do so. 
She happened to be extremely cranky at the time, and so she shouled a1. 
(he top of her voice, “You fools, do you mean to say that you really dd 
hot know where such things are usually placed? If so place,them on my 
head.** No sooner were the words out of her mouth than, the men, impa¬ 
tient . to reheve themselves, began discliaiging tfaeir loads on the hapless 
Old lady. The result was. disastrous; and her soul was instantly carried 
off on the wings of death. 

When the old man returned home he enquired after his wife. They 
told him all that had happened and pointed out (he spot where she wa^ 
lyittg, at her expressed wish, beneath the sheaves of corn. InsUnily he 
'ivas flinging aside the heavy bundles, and, as he feared, Ne found his 
better half' lying cold >n death. What was to-be done? The utmost he 
could do was to abuse them roundly for their gross stupidity. 

' • The next day the men were ordered to go to the forest to cut fire¬ 
wood for the proper cremation of the body. Having arrived at the placo 
the simpletons first selected a tree of proper girth and proportions. One 
of them was tlien sent up to the highest branch of the tree tor the pur¬ 
pose of playing iho flute so that the rest might be amused. Another was 
toM to cut the trunk, while the remaining eight men stood in a row to 
receive the tree on their shoulders. 

The tree was eventually cut; and tn the act of falling the eight men 
were crushed to death and at the same time the flute player was dashed 
to pieces. The only survivor was the one who undertook thd cutting. 
Sad and dejected at the loss of his friends he resolved to die also. He 
therefore laid himself down by the bodies of his friends and thinking that 
the ' simple process of death Consisted in keeping quite suit, he soon fell 
Off to sleep. . 

-By and by a mahout, riding his elephartr, while pass!rfg that, way, 
came across these men stretched out on the ground. Noi knbwing 
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whether they were, dead or alive he tried to hnd out by probthg eich 
prostrate 6^re with the iron goad he had with hiin. Of course there was* 
no response from the dead; but when he touched the man who pretended 
to be dead and who was in reality asleep, the man jumped up in extreme 
surprise. He looked upon the iron goad as a mar\'elIou$ instrument 
capable of resuscitating the dead; for was not he quite dead a little while 
ago, and was not he now fully alive by being simply touched with the' 
wonderful goad? So he addressed the mahout in these words, '' Good 
mister mahout, I should very much like to possess your goad if you will 
let me have it; and in return I am willing to give you all the and 
axes ( now. have with me/’ The mahout was much pleased inwardly 
at having come across such a simpleton, and blessed the star that guided, 
his footsteps to that place. His goad was not of much value while the 
(falls and axes were far more valuable. Without therefore saying a word 
he handed over his goad and received the other things the man offered 
him, and departed. 

Armed with the goad the man set cut on his travels determined 
to earn an honest living by means of his new possession. After several^ 
days of wandering he entered a large and prosperous village where he 
found aU the people in the deepest grief. Being very curious he asked 
a person what it was all about. Don't you know/’ replied the man, 
that the ' richest person in the village has lost his only daughter? 
Being a very good and influential man* in these parts we are all 
expressing our grief for his sad loas. Where could you have been to, so 
as not to have heard about this before?'* Our traveller replied, 'Triend, 

I am a stranger to this place; please overlook my ignorance. If this rich 
man’s daughter is dead and is still in the house I have the means of 
bringing her back to |]f(». Co and inform him, 1 pray you, about my 
presence here, so that if he wishes it I am willing to raise her from the 
dead.’* 

For some moments the villager remained dumbfounded. Then with 
a long indrawn breath he ran as fast as he could towards the rich man’s 
house, eager to impart the wonderful information. Arrived (here he 
related everything to the bereaved parent who, unable to believe his ears, 
caught the man by the arm and hurried him to the spot where he left the 
marvellous being. When they reached the place the rich man said, 
" Worthy stranger, is it true that you can restore life to the dead? If so 
I pray you to come to my house and perform the operation without delay. 

I will give }ou such a reward as will enable you to live In comfort for the 
remainder of your life.” 

Arrived at the house the man looked upon the serene face of the 
dead. He ordered a thick curtain to be placed over it so as to prevent 
others from, looking. He rhen entered it and began probing the corpse 
wtih his goad. After the first few applications he was surprised to see 
that there was no response from the dead. So In his eagerness he 
probed the body with all his might, tearing the flesh everywhere. This 
went on for quite a .long time. At last the bereaved parents, growing 
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impatient to learn the rcsuU of the cure, raised the curtain to see hbw 
far the man had succeeded. To their horror and indignation they found 
that instead of the dead corning back to life, the remains of their daughter 
were mutilated beyond recognition. 

The servants of the house were hazily summoned and were told to 
take the man outside the village and after thrashing him soundly to drive 
him away. When they had carried put their instructions they told him 
as a parting piece of advice that it would have been better for him if he 
had joined them in weeping and mourning from the time he hrst entered 
the village. But now, since he pretended to be what he was not, he had 
been justly punished. 

Much puzzled and grieved at the failure of his goad he left the 
village. For several days he walked aimlessly un and at last the came 
to another village where a marriage procession was passing along its main 
street. He stood in the middle of the road and calmly waited for it to 
come up to him. As soon as it was sufficiently near he began weeping 
very loudly and rolled himself in the dust. He did this because he was 
told to do so by the people of the la.vt village. Whereupon the people 
who formed the procession became very angry. For they looked upon 
such evident signs of grief as some thing out of place, and being highly 
superstitious they considered the man's conduct to be very unlucky. So 
they beat him severely and cold him that on such occasions he should 
never weep but should shout, laugh and sing with gladness. 

He then left the village with the parting advice fully remembered. 
On the way he had lo pass through a thick jungle in which he saw from 
a distance a trapper wholly absorbed in Ills work. The man was hiding 
behind a tree trunk and was intently looking at a bird about to fall into 
his trap. Of course our simpleton knew nothing at all about this. As 
soon as he saw the man he began to shout, laugh and sing as previously 
advised; and on Ihe whole he made so much noise that the bird near the 
trap flew away in fright. 

As may be imagined cite trapper was furious. With one great bound 
he came up to our hero and rained merciless blows on bis face and body. 
Then with a flnal kick he said^ " You utter idiot, didn't you see I was 
trying to catch a bird, and (hat to do so ii waa necessary to remain abso¬ 
lutely quiet? You should have done the same as I was then doing. But 
now you have spoilt it all, for which you haw been j'ustly punished, On 
the next occasion it will pay you to remember my instructions.” The 
poor simpleton begged and prayed to be excused and Informed the irate 
trapper that his conduct was due to a piece of advice be had previously 
received. After faithfully promising to do all he was told he left the 
forest with a sad weary heart. 

The next place he reached was a siuaII village of dhobles. Now ia 
this comm unity (here had been several tbefes of late and the people were 
^niccilarly caref.ul about strangers larking about In the oeighbourhDod, 
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So :when. he saw fr^m $ distance that the people were engaged in rwashing 
clothes, he stealthily approached them by taking advantage , of every 
available cover as was told to him by the trapper. 

Being broad daylight the dhobies saw him soon enough. At once 
their suspicions were aroupd and they caught him and tied him up to a 
tree* and ilogged him severely, taking him to be the thief who had robbed 
thorn. The man howled with pain and told them he was no thief but id 
mere traveller. He said that he approached the village in the manner he 
did because he was told to do so by a man he met on the way. ThA 
dnobies, Ending out their .mistake, soon released him; but at the sartfe 
time they told him that it was entirely his fault. They said that what hd 
shoujd. have done wu^ to join them in their work and to do exactly as they 
Sid. He would have then been given food and shelter for his services, 
Instead of which he now received, for bis foolish conduct, a punishment 
he justly deserved. 

Early ne;;t morning the man left the village to take up once more the 
course of his imerrupted travels. After walking all day, and just as the 
sun was about to dip itself beneath the western lioriaon he saw a lone hut 
by the bank of a small stream. Instinctively he knew something was 
wrong there, for even from a distance he could distinctly hear the sou.nd 
of blows and angry voices. He rapidly approached the hut, and in it 
he was amazed to see a man and a woman, apparently husband and wife; 
engaged In a desperate struggle. 

Mindful of. what he was told previously in the dliobies* village he 
rushed into tlve hdtr» and began beating both of them In turn. He did 
this because he really believed that it was the only way of Ingratiating 
himself with them. But the irate couple, seeing a total stranger mter« 
lerihg in their affairs without any rhyme or reason, soon forgot their 
pwn differences. A common enemy had come on the scene, ft was their 
teunUen duty to get rid of him as soon as possible. So they both 
attacked him with curses and blows; and before long the I intruder 
howled for mercy. 

On being questioned as to the cause of "his strange conduct, he told 
them the details of his last adventure. He said that it was because he 
was told to do exactly what he saw others doing and thereby earn their 
gratitude, that he joined them in their quarrel. “ Unfortunately,Said 
the owner of the house, that advice, though it may do in certain cases, 
does not apply here at all. * The proper thing for you to have done was 
to aepaVate us by coming in between and then to make up the quarrel by * 
sweet words and phrases," The man faithfully promised to do so on the 
next occasion. After properly apologising for what he bad done he left 
the h'eiise that very evening. , ‘ 

When night had fairly advanced he entered a dense forest. The 
path could -not be properly seen because of the darkness. So more in 
prudence than in fear he climbed up a tall'tree and passed the remamdef 
of the night in fitful slumber. When day broke he was again on his 
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tegs walking rapidly through the forest. At iaat he came out to an open 
held and paused a white to consider what direction he should take. Sud¬ 
denly bis attention was drawn to the sight of two buHaloes charging each 
otlier with lowered heads. This went on over and over again till he was 
ihoroughly convinced that they were really hgnting. 

What was he to do ? He knew full welt what he did on the last occasion 
and how badly it ended for him. So he at once decided to act on tbe 
farewell advice given by the owner of the hui he last visited. When the 
buffaloes separated once again before charging each other he rushed in 
between them. Flinging wide apart bis arms in opposite dircciions he 
shouted to them to stop and not to lose their temper over a trifling affair. 
Hut the maddened beasts took no notice of his antics. They came on 
with the fury of a tornado, and just met at the place where our hero was 
standing. The result was disastrous. His body was crushed and the 
weary soul, shuffling off its mortal coil, Joyously soared away to that 
realm in which the nats have their uninterrupted bliss. 
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BURMESE PROSE STYLE. 

By J. A. Stewart,. 

*'The style of the Hluttaw records reminds one of the Chinese classi¬ 
cal writings. All superfluous words, like verbal affixes, prepositions, 
etc., are carefully eliminated, and the expressions become mere aggrega- 
lion*^ of agg’lutinative roots whose exact meaning has to be inferred from 
their position in the sentence as well as from the context. Though the 
syntax may appear to be crude and primitive, there is a great economy of 
words and of time, and the cadence and rhythm of each sentence and of 
each document, as a whole, are admirable. In fact, thene State records, 
because of their conciseness, terseness, and resonant phraseology, may be 
said to be written in poetic prose, and rhey serve as the best models of 
Burmese style and composition." 

The above passage appears in the introduction lo the 1914 edition of 
the Hluttaw Records- The contents of the book are : — 


Cltapter 

I 

Edicts. 

Chapter 

II 

Laws and Regulations etc. 

Chapter 

III 

Contracts, leases and licenses. 

Chapter 

IV 

Civil Proceedings., 

Chapter 

V 

Criralnal Proceedings. 

Chapter 

VI 

Letters from the Hluttaw to the provincial 
officials etc. 

Chapter 

VU 

Letters from the provincial officials etc. to the 
Hluttaw. 

Chapter VI11 

Papers relating to the Shan States. 

Chapter 

IX 

Ecclesiastical Papers. 

Chapter 

X 

Memoranda and Instructions. 


Obviously the passage quoted cannot in its entirety apply to Chapters 
II, Ill, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII or X. Many of the orders, reports and in 
particular the records of evidence display economy of words j but this, and 
possibly clarity, are, from the nature of the subjects, all tbatcan be claim¬ 
ed for them. As samples of poetic prose or as models of a good literary 
style they may be at once discounted. 

For some of the Royal edicts the claim of resonant phraseology may 
be admitted. So far, however, from showing economy of words, they are 
redundant and diffuse. As models of style for general imitation their use 
is extremely limited. Possibly government, having occasion to issue a 
grandiose proclamation, or a circus manager announcing the advent of his 
world-famed equestrian and acrobatic troupes, might derive from them use¬ 
ful hints in flamboyancy, But the style is inflexible. Old formulae are 
repeated which had appeared in royal proclamations for centuries. The 
framework is traditional and restrictive; and the most one could accomp¬ 
lish who should try to cast his thoughts in the shape of a royal order would 
j 5 e the expression of a few platitudes in very full-throated languages (The 
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form docs not permit any refinement between a definite statement and a 
denial, or any divagations to reconsider a question in more than one aspect. 

Take as an example King Thibaw's order announcing the promotion 
of the Yenangyaung Mingyi and others - page lo. 







*88t':^Pc 05X000 


cc^s^ftMgowobj 

Esoooo^o^ooStts^cStiic^cSa p^»x£o^o^i 


co©f crrgw c^TsRs<^T£g:! 


cxocoS: oucSocoo^c^p 9»cooSr^en>cc;j^^goco8;gmoo£§i^^ 

«qo5^o;eo)S^§&co^$903^ os^ooSt^ tid^uQs^o 
oaotc^cSii cod:c«ooScQ^Ee§S ccc^sesooSa coSsqs sdSr^ecootn^ 
%c§ocfe)jo<x>:£: 5oooS^p::5o5^33^8ai.. 

Of this passage it is not true 

That all superfluous words, like verbal affixes and prepositions, are 
carefully eliminated. 

That the expressions become mere aggregations of agglutinative roots 
whose meaning has to be inferred from their position in the sen* 
fence as well as from the contest, or 
That there is in the style any of ihnt severity which rhe comparison 
with the apparently rather crabbed style of the Chinese classics 
would imply. 

On the contrary particles are effectively used to make the grammar; 
and syntax perfectly clear as you read and so far from displaying severity 
or economy of words, tlie passage is deliberately diffuse and appropriarely 
flamboyant. 

As a contrast*may be quoted the record of the examination of aa-ac¬ 
cused person in a criminal case^page 146. 


& c:^so^ coos 050 (n 


ooxgxn:^! 93 corns 


coc 6 o»o^ 5 <^ — _ - 

c^Ssr 8 oEi^p 5 ^coc£cooo) 6 os^^ ^' 
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«?»& c2o:^eaF8>»58a co^i 6 ^^^a 5 ^s»^e| rr£t 

o&r>8axft c^^«ofcS^;«o^ 8D6t^pDOid§i5ooo5^^ 

xf e^ofcvn co(£ox>{6e«coSi oje^i&g e0(^ t'On ^^qSeoA^l 

The svyle of these two docunienu ceHainJy displays compression ; and 
airned possibly at economy of siafionery. They might be commended to 
anyone desiring n model for (he composition of Burmese telegrams but can¬ 
not seriously be taken as models for poetic-^r un-poe(ic—prose. 

It is not proposed to ^uote further from the Hlutiaw Records. They 
contain, as we have seen, documents in two distinct styles. The legal 
enactments and contracts are, perhaps, in a style of their own—less rhetori¬ 
cal than the edicts and less staccato than most of the other extracts. They 
probably owe something to English induence from Lower Burma and the 
merits of their style may be left to the judgement of conveyancers and 
such. 

Mr Taw Sein Ko's pronouncement has been examined at some length 
because it Is one of the few pieces of Burmese literary criticism accessible 
and because it appears in a book of which many people read the preface. 
Misdescription of the contents of rhe book is a minor fault. Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko seems to set up a foreign and imported ideal of style which is 
alien to the genius of the people and of the language. The tendency of 
Burmese oratory is towards verbosity and exuberance. Brevity is not the 
soul of Burmese wit: it is not epigramrtiatic, but piles extravagance on 
extravagance till an edifice of absurdity has been reared. It were strange 
if ajnong such a people the literary ideal should be so utterly at variance 
with habits of speech and of thought. 

The charm of good Burmese prose is surely its unaffected ease as if 
style were the last thing (be author thought of. But it has (he great ad¬ 
vantage over prose compo^tion in most other languages, that it need not 
be strictly pedestrian, in elevated passages it can draw on the vocabulary 
and even the form of poetry, it can rise and fall according to the subject, 
it can,glide into verse imperceptibl)*. Peironius describes the desertion 
of friend by friend in prose : ^'Egreditur superbus cum praemio Ascylcus 
et paulo ante carissimum sibi commilitoneni fortunaeque etiam sjmiUtudine 
parem in loco peregrino destituit abiectum." This is followed by general 
reffectioRs on the falseness of friends—in verse, 

Nomen amicitiae sic, quateous expedit, haeret; 

Calculus in tabula mobile ducit opus. 

Cum fortune manet, vultum servatis amici, 

Cum cecidit, turpi vertitis ora fuga. 

In good Burmese prose the style would gradually swell from narrative to 
reflection, rhyme and perhaps metre would be introduced so as to increase 
the I Motional effect, but there would be no sudden and noticeable 
cleavage. 
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We are not concerned at present with the origin and development of 
this style—it is an inevitable and felicitoos result of (he abundance of rhy¬ 
mes in the Burmese language. A very slight elevation of sentiment seems 
to demand rhymes. Thus in the first of the two following passages, Prince 
Elndawuntha orders out Iijs scouts in prose and the scouts call to the 
other army in verse. In the second passage the arrival of (he Thingaza 
Sayadaw at Moulmeln is narrated in prose but the style swells into verse 
when the arrangements for his reception are described. 


(o) c§oDSeo)6§toc£ Sdc6cT^psg8§wS: 






SeooSoco:^ 


(j) dWooc§co^» oSmCo^cSscoo 

os jo^ecoosoep 

«o:o oD(ioocM<|Ojyl eoj3tSo5|( »ix^cS©oTcxoeop^iD3CpCB&co|f)8w«pr6 
0^@®030o8cp&l 33::gt£cg(&§c^ Co5ci£eCOQ&Cg|l 

SeSgoufi d^ieuta^rcaooSoo^S^gtali o^osccjxo^S 

cog&i sBcScStQ^pfftfo^cciyo o%oc&^a?o.i ©ocgpc^aaoai ©cor 

oj^c^ccoococsi eow&goGcoiosS^piX^ 


The edicts veige on this semi-poetical style. Rhymes are used, 
though perhaps for decorative rather than emotional effect. Whether 
these edicts are the best models of poetic prose—it seems highly unlikely— 
is a matter about which various opinions may be held, They are good hi 
their kind and Mr. Taw Sein Ko^s selection was no doubt judicious. 


But for once rhat it is permissible to use the poetic prose style, there 
are a hundred occasions when a less pretentious medium is required. 
Plain language is the best for plain narrative and for argument—with just 
a rhyme or so at the culmination, as alliteration might be used in Eng* 
lish, Note the force of the rhyme at the end of the following passage. 

c^OifOf^aSsr^ oxoo^poWoooooS 

03^ 0^c6^fSoVo»5»COo8lOX)WC§ J^fip^«i>0«v!&x5o5a>Cp!f^S8C^5t9 
cgcSai^lficco. ^ 

This is from the Hmannan History (II 388) from which manypas- 
sages of noble prose could be culled. But the plain language of the Hlut* 
taw Records—and it is not so aggJutinatively ambiguous as Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko would imply—has not the easy flow of the Hmannan or of a Jitaka- 
A document like the ex-penin's examination quoted above may be good 
officialese but it has as much melody as a solo on the big drum, Burmans 
very wisely leave the HJuttaw Records alone, but their effect on (he non- 
Burman student of the language is not only that be leaves (hem unread but 
that he is set against Burmese prose literature in general.. 

Now there are books which one can enjoy reading without being cer- 
lain whether the style should be considered good or bad. But if a select 
list could be prepared including Burmese prose works which are written 
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in ^'ood st)’]€ and which are enjoyable Co read, one would have an added 
pleasure in analysing the style and and discovetini,' in detail the merits 
which had already been generally vouched for. History, memoirs, 
fiction—the subject mat (era 1 title provided it be made interesting. What 
students want is lo be given the names of a few readable books and an . 
assurance that tlie study of them is not lime vvasted. Had such a list 
been av^lable, many Englishmen who have no interest in Burmese prose 
would have been able not only to appreciate but to write it, with some 
facility. This at any rate is the opinion of one who has tardily revolted 
against a false ideal. 

3 . A. Stewart. 

Since writing the above, 1 have discovered in another work of Mr. 
Taw Sein Ko what may be called a parallel passage. At the present 
time, there are two kinds of Burmese. One may be called Lower-Burma 
Burmese, and the other Upper-Burma Burmese- The Burmese of Lower 
Burma, in some places, would be something like the h'rench paicU in Jer¬ 
sey and Che Channel fsUnds : it is corrupt, and is almost a jnigon. The 
pure Burmese is still preserved in Upper Burma in the larger towns. The 
chief characteristics of Upper Burmese style are its conciseness, the absence 
of dispensable particles and affixes, and its comprehensive expressiveness, 
grace, energy, and elegance, The Lower Burmese style is very diffuse : it 
abounds in useless particles, and differs frorhihe other style in its labour^ 
ed simplicity and want of brevirj'. Anj'one with a*tolerably good know¬ 
ledge of Burmese can readily distinguish the marked difference between 
the Wo styfes.”. KTemenfarv Handbook of the Burmese T.anguage 
Hangoon, igc.l ) 

We now know ihe of .'<rv|e whicli Mr. Tnw iiejn Ko admi¬ 

res. Though iliey ure noi \o he found in (he MUitiuw Rvcord.s ihere is 
perhaps still a hope of linding (hem in Mundulny, 
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THE FATE OP SHAH SHUJA 1661. 

Bv G. U. HAftVBv. 

When in 1660 Si)a Shvjn vas defeated by Mir Jumia, Aurungzeb’a 
general, he fled CO Arakan and was lecdved ac the Naaf by an Arakanese 
officer who assured him 0 / protection. At some distance /rom Arakan he and 
his party were nietby an escort and conducted to the houses prepared for 
them. For some time the refugees were wel) treated hut the king’s conduct 
suddenly changed and he sent demanding one of the unfortunate exile’s 
daughters In marriage adding that If he refused he must quit Arakan. Sha 
Shuja haughtily refused to give his daughter to an idolater and said that as 
soon as the monsoon changed and a ship couJd be got he would go. He was 
ordered to go at once but before he could comply was attacked: he himself 
was drown^ and the ladies of his household were seized and carried to the 
capital. The daughter whose beauty had excited the lust of the Arakanese 
monarch stabbed Iterself in his presence, two others poisoned theiuselves and 
the youngest was forcibly married to the king but soon died : his two sons 
were subsequently drowned’ (Spearman, British Burma (Voeslfser, Rangoon 
idSo, vo). Ip. 393 ). 

’ Shah Shuja was defeated by Mir Jumla, (he genera) of Aurungacbe. 
Despairing of mercy from his broihei*, he sent his son to demand an asylum 
from the king of Arakan, and permission to embark for Mecca. The reply 
was satisfactory, and the prince with his retinue, together with his wife, 
sons, and three daughters, pi’occcded from Dacca to a port oq the river 
Megna, where they embarked in galleys. As it was the season of the 
boisterous south-west monsoon, the galleys could not leave the river, and 
fearful of being taken prisoners, tlie whole party landed in what was then 
the territory of Tippera, and proceeded by land to Chitiagaon. From thence 
they travelled, through a difficult country to the Naaf river; crossing which, 
they entered Arakan, and arrived at the capital about the end of the year 
16 ^. The prince was well received. He was anxious to leave for Mecca, 
but Mir ]umla sent emissaries, who olTered large sums if the fugitive were 
delivered up. The king, desirous no doubt to have a specious cause of 
quarrel, basely required the prince to give him in marriage one of his 
daughters. This demand was indignantly refused, and the king openly 
shewed his resentment. Shah Shuja foreseeing that force would be used, 
endeavoured to excite a rising in Ms favour among the Mubaoimadao popula¬ 
tion of the country. He made an attempt with his followers to seise the 
palace, which failed. He was then attacked by the king’s soldiers at his 
residence, and fled to the hills, but was taken prisoner, and forthwith put 
into a sack and drowned. His sons were put to death, and hU wife and two 
of his daughters committed suicide. The remaining daughter was brought 
into the palace, where from grief she died an early deatli ’ (Fhayro. History 
cf Burma, Trubnec k Co., London pp. I7S-9). 

' The earliest independent account of Shah Sbujah's partidpadon in the 
bloody wars of tbeM^bti) succession and of his subsequent fate, as well us 
that of his family, Is to le found in Bernier’s 'Travels in the Moghul 
Empire.” The author was actually present in India at the time at which 
the^ stirring events happened- In spite of the peculiar fauUdeshe had of 
obtaining hrst-band information on the subject he tells us that he Is cot at 
all sure of his facts since be heard three or four totally different accouats of 
the fate of the Prioce, froju those even who were on the spot. However, 
after carefully sifting all the available information he arrived at Che correct 
conclusion that the Prince, with bis family and retainers, went io Ac^an 
jvhere they were very handsomely received by King Sanda-Uiudbamma-raaa, 
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His eldest daughter Chand Blbi, as tbe Arakanese called her, was^iven in 
niarriage to tbe king. Theo after a Cinie, being involved io an unsuccessful 
rebellion Sbujab Bed (o the hills. But he was quickly captured and put to 
death. Kis two sons were decapitated and the female ineiiibers of the 
family were sbut in a room and left to die of biinger. Such is substanilallv 
Bernier's account; but at the same time he is cautious enough to add that In 
respect of certain particulars be bad heard a thousand different tales. 

To this story it is evident that Pbayre has added a little more of bis own 
in Order to reconcile tbe belief which most European writers shared concern^ 
ing Eastern potentates who were always looked upon as despotic, crtiel and 
barbarous. He brings in tbe story of Shujah wanting to go to Mecca 
(where he got this from 1 am unable to say)—the Xing’s refusal—the 
demand for the hand of one r>f Shujab’s daughter^her forcible admission 
into the palace seraglio—her subsequent death by grief—acts of /elo de st 
by her two sisters, are all related with an air of reality calculated lo brijig 
out in bold relief tbe excessive tyranny and cruelty of Eastern Kings. 

But though Bernier and Phayre have given seme sort of justlhcatlon 
for the so<called cruel conduct of tbe Arakanese king, Spearman has thought 
lit to omit it altogether in order, no doubt, to enhance the enormity of the 
king's conduct. He said that when Sbujah refused to give his daughter in 
marriage to King Sanda>thudhamnia*rasa he was told to quit Arakan. But 
before preparations could be completed he was seized and drowned . . . 

Of the three accounts it is needless to say that Bernier's approaches 
nearest the truth, at least, nearest to that which is related by tbe Arakanese 
historians who are incomplete accord on this subject. This is thtir story : 
*'Some time in the mooth of September j06o Shah Sbujah, together with 
bis family and retaioers, were conveyed to the Arakanese Capital Mrauk>u 
(present Myohauog) is galleys manned by the Portuguese who were then 
subjects of tbe king of Arakao, Sanda.thudhamma.rasa of revered memory. 
The refugees wei’e well received and tbe prince and bis family were treated 
viHtli all the honours due to princes of tbe royal blood. Shujah then 
explained bis plight and asked for assistance. To this the king readily 
agreed for he sent to Bengal a large army with the greater portion of his 
fleet. Meanwhile, to • seal tbe friendly relations existing between them 
Sbujab gave his eldest daughter In oiarriage to tbe king who celebrated the 
event in soog aod verse which, at the present day, aie among the most 
beautiful poetical compositions to be found In the whole range of Arakanese 
literature. 

In Bengal the Arakanese army, surprised in a night attack, were 
completely defeated by the forces under Mir Jumla. . . Shujah was in 
despair for be now saw that fa la chance of ever winning the Moghul throne 
was at an end. But that philosophic calm which ever stood his brother Dara 
in good stead io tbe face of overwbelmiog reverses was never a part of 
Shujah's mental possessions. In a short time he conceived the idea of 
deposing the king his beaefaclor and ascending the throne of Arakan. There 
were numerous Mahomedans settled in tbe country. He practically won 
ovej ell these to hla cause. Preparatioos for a general rebellion were pushed 
on with feverish baste* But alas I in February c66r, the plot leaked out and 
Shujah and his party sought safety in flight to the hills of Noithern 
Arakan. 

King SaQda*thudbam(na*ra 2 a was more or less stunned when he heard 
of this colossal act of perfidy and ingratitude. The fugitives were speedily 
followed and were brought before the royal presence. For a time tbe King 
looked sad; but a revulsion of feeling having set Io he forthwith commauded 
.that Shujah, hie sons and principal officers of hj$ retinue should be put to 
death. This was carried out with the approval of bis minislers who ur^ed 
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that if the cuipnts wer« allowed to live there would be no peace in the 
country. Shujah’s wife and two remaining; daug;btera were spared and 
were permitted to reside wiib the princess he had married. Tbc rest of the 
followers of the ungrateful Sbujah were spared (heii lives for it was 
contended that they, as servants, merely obeyed the ordcis of thur Master. 
They were then organised Into a separate corps of archers aod were 
thenceforth known to the Arakaoese as *'Kamans.‘' Tbeir duty was to 
defend the palace or to form the bodyguard 0 / the king wherever be set out. 

For the space of about two years after these events, the affairs in 
Arakan pursued tbeir tranquil course. But in tbe year 1663 A. D. the 
followers of Shujah became restive once Hgaio. Either from greed of gain 
or to avenge the supposed wrongs of their defunct master they one night 
set fire to tbe palace. In the general confusion Maoaw.thirl, the Governor 
of &lrauk.u, was burnt to death aod the king and his friniily barely escaped 
with their lives. Their crowning act of treachery very rightly destroyed 
the reinalniftg faith the king had in all those coonected with the Indian 
prince. In his righteous indignation he Erst caused the arrest aod execu¬ 
tion of his Moghul archers. Then he ordered the death of Shujah’s wife 
and daughters, not even excepting his own wife who was then in an 
advanced stage of pregnancy, the reason for this cruel command being 
based cn the fact that it was cousldered neither fair nor expedieot that such 
ungrateful people should be allowed to dwell in the society of loyal and 
honest subjects of the realm. 

King Sanda-thudbamma-rasa was one of tbe most enlightened of 
Arakancse kings of tbe Mrauk-u dynasty • (Mg. San Shwe Bu, Honorary 
Arvbaeological Officer for Arakan, at p. 37 of tbe Heport of the SuperiTU 
ten dent, Archaeological Survey, Burmo, for 1921 ). 

Quite apart from the fact that Phayre had a conscience, he had no 
need to blacken king Sanda-thudhamaia-raza in order **to bring out in bold 
relief the excessive tyranny and cruelty of Easiern Kings/* for whether it 
was king Sanda-thudhamma-rata, as Spearman and Phayre say, or Shah 
Shuja, as Mg. San Shwe 13 u says, who behaved badly, in either rase it 
was an eastern king who behaved badly. 

Mg. San ShwR Bu wonders where Phayre got the story about Shah 
Shuja wanting to go to Mecca : he got it from Mg. San Shwe Bu‘s own 
authority, Bernier. Bernier docs not say that Shah Shuja “gave’* his 
daughter in marriage to king Sanda-thudhamma-raza : he says the oppo¬ 
site. He says he heard three or four different accounts, even from those 
who were on the spot, of the manner of Shah Shuja’s actual death; but 
he docs not say that he heard different accounts of the events leading up 
to the death. He had no doubt whatever a$ to king Sanda-ibudhamma- 
rasa's behaviour, which was notorious. Bowrey and Hamilton repeat 
what was common talk in tbe ports of the Far East; 1 quote them at the 
end of this article. 

Bernier gives what is doubtless the earliest connected account of 
vShah Shuja’s end. But earlier references are scattered through tbe cor¬ 
respondence 6les of the Dutch East India Company in Batavia for the 
year i66r (see “Dagh Register gebouden in te cisteel Batavia 1661 “edi¬ 
ted by J. A. van der Chijs, pubi, Nijhoff, *s Hege 1889, British Museum 
Ac. 975*ia, India Office? —x—29). These references do not describethe 
course of the quarrel between Shah Shuja and king Sanda-thudhamma-raia 
j)Ut merely say (p. 5^) that Shuja arrived in Arakan on 26 August iWo^ 
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and (p. 115) on 7 February i66l when Ins house was surrounded he set fire 
to it and made o 9 with three hundred followers, but his eldest and youngest 
sons were captured. Finally (p. 520) “The truth is, hovt'erer, althoug'h 
chere is no certainty, that lie was killed in the iirst outbreak, but his 
aorpse was rendered unrecognisable by the nobles who wished to mak^ 
tway with his valuable jewels. His three sons, together with his women 
and* daughters, have been sciaed. The women and daughters arc placed in 
the palace, and the sons, after a time in prison, have been removed to a 
small house. Daily Is the gold and silver tha* the Arakanese have seized 
being melted down and brought into the king’s treasury.’’ Mir Jumla 
sent an envoy demanding ihe surrender of Shah bhuja’s sons, and he 
brought, to bribe the court, a large sum, apparently Rs. ls,ouo. 

Picturcstjue detail, such as the actual words used by Shah Shuja and 
the princesa stabbing herself, dashing out her brains against a stone 
sooner than marry king Sanda^ihudhamma-raza. occur in some of the 
rhetorical lucubrations which flooded the XVlltih century. One of these 
[Li. Col. Alexander Dow “History of Hindostan,” publ. Decket & De 
Hondt, London (; 72 j (India Office 44. M. 14), by a writer who usually 
based himself on Persian sources, )$ included in the editorial appendices 
to some of the obsoleie edi lions of Bernier which Spearman and Phayre 
used. The authority of such accounts is so doubtful that I do not 
reproduce them here. 

Below are extracts. Bernier, a French physician, was in India 
1658-67 and served a rival of Shah Shuja’5. Manuccl, a Venetian 
gunner, was in India i655*i7ia and even later; the relevant portion of 
his book was not written In its present form till i69p*i700 but he was 
serving a rival Moghul at the time of Shah Shuja’s death. BowTey, 
a sailing mabier, was in the Far Hast 1669*79, Hamilton, was a sea 
captain there 1686-1723; these are inferior authorities. 

Qeraxer’6 Account'*The Prince being destitute of ships to put 
to eea, aud not knowiog wbither to Gy for refuge, sent his eldest soo* 
Suttan Barque, lo the King of Kacan, or Mog, a Gentile or idolater, to 
ascertain If he would grant lum a temporary asylum, aod a passage to 
Mecft, when the favourable season arrived; it lelog his. wish to proceed 
tbence to .Muca, and alter ward take up bis residence in Turkey or Persia. 
,Tbe King's answer was lo the affirmative, and expressed In the kindest 
terms bultan Banque returned to Duke [Daccu] with a lajgc ouaiber of 
galeasses (as they call the half galleys of this King) manned by Franks, 
?or so 1 would designate those fugitive Portuguese, aod other Wandering 
Chiiscia.ib. who had entered the King's service, and whose chief occupation 
wus to ravage (his part of Bengal. On board these vessels, Sulcun Sujah 
embarked with his family, consisting of bis wife, his three sons and his 
daughters. The King of Aiakan gave them a tolerable reception, and 
supplieu them with every necessary of life. Mouth after month passed; 
the favourable season anlven, but no mention was made of vessels to convey 
them to Moke, although Sul tun Sujab required them on 00 other terms than 
the payment of the hire; for be yet wanted not roupiea of gold and sih'er, . 
or gems. He had indeed too great a plenty of them; his great wealth being 
probably the cause of, or at least very muclj contributing to, his rulu. These * 
barbarous kings are devoid of true generosity, and little restrained by any 
. promiats which they have made, Seldom guided by considerations of good 
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<altb, their praseat interest is the sole guide o( their conduct, and (hep 
apMar inseasibic of the nilschiel which may aixrue to themselves from iheit 
perffdiousne$» and crueity. To escape out of their hands, either you must 
have nothing to tempt their avarice, or you must le possessed of superior 
strength. It was in vain that Suttnii Sujah evinced the utmost soiieitude 
to depart for <Vioka> the King turned a deaf ear to his entreaties; became 
Goof and uncivil, ai.d reproached the Priuce for not visiting hin\ I know 
oot whether Sultan Sujab considered it beneath his dignity to associate uirti 
hint, or whether he apprehended that his person would be seized, and ht$ 
treasure plundered, if lie ventured Into the palace. Etiiir Jemla had offered 
the King, in the name of Aureng Zebe, large sums of money, and other 
considerable advantages, on condition of his delivering up the Priuce. 
Though Sultan Sujab would not of bliiiselt venture into the royal residence 
yet he sent his son, Sultan Banque, who, as he approached the palace, 
bestowed largesse to the people, throwing among them half rouples, and 
aJso whole roupiea, both of gold and silver; and when he came before the 
King, presented him with various rich brocades and rare pieces of gold¬ 
smith's work, set with precious stones of great value; and apologising for 
the unavoidable absence of his father, who was indisposed, cpi treated tJie 
Kiug to remember the vessel aud the promise which be bad made. 

This visit proved as unavailing as every preceding effort to Induce the 
barbarian to fulfil his engage menu; and to add lo the mortification aud 
perplexity of the Illustrious fugitive, the King, five or six days after this 
interview, made a formal demaud of oue of his daughters in rrarriage. 
Sultan Sujah*s refusal to accede to this request exasperated him to such a 
degree that the Prince's situatloci became quite desperate \\ hat then uught 
he todoi' To remain Inactive was only quietly to await destruction. The 
season for depHtture was passing away; It was therefore necessary to comp 
to a decision of some kind. He meditated, at length, an enterprise which 
never was exceeded in extravagance, and which proves the hopelessness of 
the sltuauon to which he was reduced. 

Although the King of Rakan be a Gentile, yet there are many 
Mahoinedans mixed with the people, who have either chosen to retire among 
them, or have beeu eesfaved by the Portuguese before utentloned, In tfaeir 
expeditions to the neighbouring coasts. Sultan Sujah secretly gained ovpr 
Mahomedaos, whom be joined with two or three hundred of his own people, 
the remnant of those who followed him from Bengal; and with this force 
resolved to surprise the house of the King, pul his fomily to the sw ord, and 
make himself sovereign of the country. This bold attempt, which resnoblptl 
ntore the enterprise of a desperado than that of a prudent man, had neyerlhe- 
teas a certain feasibility in it, as I was informed by several Mahompdans, 
Portuguese, and Hollanders, who weretlieii on the spot. But the day bpfore 
the blow was to he struck, a discovery was made of idie design, 
altogether ruined the affairs of Sultan Sujuh, aod involved ill it the destruc¬ 
tion of his faiuily. 

The Prince endeavoured lo escape Into Pegu; a purpose scarcely possible 
to be ejected by reason of the vast mountains and forests that lay ip ihe 
route; for there is net now, at formerly, a regular road in that direrijoii, He 
was pursued and overtaken, wlthiu twenty-four hoafter h{s flight: he 
defended himself with an obstinacy of courage such as I might have been 
expected, and the number of barbarians that fell under his sword was 
incredible; but at length, overpowered by the increasing host of his assnilants', 
be was compelled to give up the unequal combat. SuKan Bar.que, who had 
not advanced so fat as his father, fought also like a lion, until covered‘.OTt& 
(be blood of the wounds he received from tlie stones that had Veeo show^e^ 
oo him from all sides, be was seised, and carried away, with his two yoong 
brothers, his sisteis, and his uiotherl 
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Ko oth«r paiiiculats, on which depeudetice ruay bt placed, are knowp 
oi Sultau Sujah. It is said that be reached the biIU» accoflipnnied by aii 
eunuch, a woman, and two other persons; ihal he received a wound on the 
head from a stone, which brought him to the ground; that the eunuch having 
bound up tbe Prince’s head bis own turUan he rose again, and escaped 
into the woods. 

I have beard three or lour totally different occonats of the fate of the 
Prince, from those even who were on the spot. Some assured me that he was 
found among the slain, though It was difficult to recognise his body; and 1 
hsve seen a letter from a person at Ibe head of the Factory which the 
Hollanders maiaiain in that region, meolioniog Che same thing. Great 
unoerCalnty prevails, however, upon the subject, whidi Is the i eason why we 
have had so many alarming rumours at Delhi. It was repotted at one time, 
that be was arrived at Masslputam ... at another period, that be had 
passed within sight of Sourate . . again, that the Prince was In 
Persia . . . But In my o^nlon there never existed gi'ound for any of 
these reports. I attach great Imi^rtance to the letter from the Dutch 
geiiLlemai), which states that that the Prince was killed In his attempt to 
escape; and one of Sultan Sujab's eunuchs, with whom I travelled from 
Bengal to Mdsslpatam, and his former commandant of artillery, now in the 
service of the King of Golonda, both assured me that their master was 
dead ... It seems also that bis sword and dagger were found soon 
after liis defeat; and If he reached the woods, as some people pretend, it 
can scarcely be hoped chat he escaped; as it was probable be must have 
fallen into the hands of robbers, or have become a prey to the tigers or 
elephants which very greatly infest tbe forests of that country. 

But whatever doubts may be eutertained of tbe fate of Saltan Sujah, 
there are none as to the catastrophe which befell his family. When biougliC 
back, men, women, aud children weie all thrown into prison, and treated 
with the utmost harshness. Some time after, however, they were set at 
liberty, and used mote kindly: tbe King cben married the eldest Princess, 
and the Queen<mother eviDOed a strong desire to be united to Sultan Banque. 

VVhile these events were happening, some servants of Sultan Bat.que 
joined the Mahometans, of whom I have spoken, in u plot sintilar to Che last. 
The iodlscreet aeal of one of the conspirators, who was probably healed 
with wioe, led to the discovery of the design on the day oo which it was to 
be executed. In regaid to this affair, too, I have heard a thousand different 
tales; and tbe only fact 1 can relate with coi^fidcace is, that ihe King felt so 
eKasperated against the family of Sujah as to give orders for its total extern 
mlnation. Even tbe Piincess whoii he had himself espoused, arid who, It 
IS said, was advanced in pregnancy, was sacriffeed accordlog to bis biutal 
mandate. Suitar. Banque and his brothers were decapitated with gruesome* 
looking axes, quite blunt, and the female meoibers of ibis ill-fated family 
were closely confined in their apartments, and left to die of hunger.’ 
(Bernier “Travels iu the Moghul Empire’’, edited by Constable and Viuceut 
Smith, Oxford University Press, 19 x 4 , pp. 109 - 15 ) 

M&QUOCi’B Account-'’ With the lelnforecments sent by Aurangseb, 
and the assistii'ice given by the petty rajahs and the governors, Mir jumlah 
attacked Sh&h Shujah with such violence that he was reduced to the last 
stage of desperation ... He therefore resolved to send bis son, Sultan 
^ang, to tbe King of Arracao [Arakanl, a heathen, otherwise kooV n as Mogo 
[Magb), beseeching him most earnestly to afford aid in his distress; if he did 
not agrue to that, would he, at the least, cuasent to receive him and his men 
within bis territory until the season came for a voyage to Persia or to Mouca 
(.Mecca I f' When fortune should again be kind to him, he would berenitei 
recompense him for tins favour. I’he King of Amkan received the pricce • 
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Syltan Banjf with much couriesy and kindness, and after n few dayi sent 
him back to his father with a jiufliber of coats called jitfioi, which arc 
small galleys commanded by Potiuguese subjects of the said King of Arakar, 
inhabitants of Chatigao fChittagongj on the frontici of that Kingdom . . . 
Printc Shah Shujah took ship at the city of Daca [Dacca], which is on the 
boundary of Bengal, on the bank of a very large liver, But there was much 
confusion and great hurry, caused by thcnecessUy under which he lay. For 
Mir JumTah did all that tstis possible to seite him. la these straits the worneo. 
who, according to custom, ought not to allow themselves to be seen in public, 
so as not to seem immodest or to be considered polluted, sat there in the 
view of everybody. Being a new thing this raised great con>passiou hi the 
beholders, and caused much sorrow to the prince. In one boot were two 
hundred and fifty ladies, the most lovely io hishateni, mingled with so’diars 
and boatmen. In desperjtior> he ordered the boat to be sunk, us was dono, 
without rcflectiog on the people in it, or the treasure loaded in it, or the rich 
jewels the ladies were wearing. Another mishap overtook the prince. This 
was that the boat commanded b) Manocl Coeiho, containing the laiger part 
and tbc most exquisite of his treasures, want ashore on the coast of Arakan 
and became a total loss. Old ManocI Coeiho did this on purpose, and 
thieved everything. After ail these afflictions, and various otheis encouuterem 
by this unfortunate prince in his flight, they arrived in the kingdom of Arakan 
where they were well received by the Magh king, with many demonstrations 
of affection . Some days after tbe ardvni of Pnnee Shah Shujah in 
the kiogdoin of Arakan, where he had been conducted with much honour, iu 
conformity with the customs of those kings, to a palace outside the city, he 
was invit^ by the king to sit with him. Dui the prince, although a fugitive 
and iu necessity, would not forsake his dignity, holding himself to be a much 
greater man chan the King of Arakan. The latter could not compare io 
dignity, refuiefflcnt, or pleasant habits with even a simple captain among 
the M^ds. Not liking to go and sit with him, Shab Shujah sent bis son, 
Sultan Bang, with the excuse that he himself was unwell. The Magh uss 
delighted at the coming of Sultan Bang, expecting he would offer him 
many jewels, stones of price, and costly pieces of cloth. 

When they had taken their seats, there appear*^ many dishes of food, 
among them a long basin of raw buffalo blood, a great delicacy wUh them. 
At this the prince was much revolted, and held his nostpljs. The king had it 
placed in front of himself, and collected with hi'< bands what was in tbe basin 
and ate It with great relish, licking bis Ups. 

I'he temerity of the king arrived nt such a pitch that he asked for a 
daughter of Sbah Shujih as wife for bis own son. The priucc Shah Shujah 
Awuited nothing but the monsoon season to make a start for Persia or Me<xa. 
fts arrival was delayed, and he began to be irritated at the coarseness of the 
Arakan king, and his overweening conceit in asking for his [ Shah Shujah’s] 
daughter as wife to his son, He was afraid of some act of violence or 
insolence. His force of armed men was very smsil, but he found ;naoy 
dwellers In Arakan, M^uls ajid Pathaas, who shewed themselves well 
inclined towards him, He therefore planned an outbreak, intending to slay 
the king and take the kingdom, and then advance once more to lest hi^ 
fortune in Bengal, having thus previously made sure of a refuge in case of 
failure. 

He confided this design to some of hia people, by whom It was approved. 
But they were uot able to carry out tbe project with the called for secrecy, 
and through tbe delay they made there waa time for the King of Arakan to 
hear of the plot. He planned the assassination of Shah Shujah nnd all his 
adherents, and to this intent called to him his four principal captains, each 
of whom had three thousand armed meu, Ou these four men he placed great 
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reUai}c«. Sach captain with his three thousand ineii guarded the kisg for 
;ttght consecutive dajsi and when ^ch had fulhll^ hi's task) it round 
TO'tiie first ooe again. To these he issued orders that one morniog ^t 
Oa^bieak they should all with one accord shout 'Long live the King of 
Arakan I Death lo Shah Shujah and all traitors I’ Undercover ofthesp they 
were to kill everyone, The captains carried out the order of their Jciog, 
killing everybody they encountered. Upon this news reaching the utifortuoal^ 

S rince Shah Shujah, he tried to save his life by getting oo his clcphant> 
oping (hut he ‘night thereby impose some respect'for his person. But it 
was grievous to see the fury with which Che Maghs came on, throwii^ ^veiy. 
tbug into disorder, with blows and shouts and cries, some saying * Death fc 
(be Prince Shah Shujah!' others, 'Death to bis son, Prince Bung I’ otljers 
'Slay those ti aiCorous Mc^uh who fied here from Bengal I' Prince Bang was 
taken prisoner, while Shah Shujab vrith a few men fled to the jungle. He 
made liberal use of his bags of jewels and pearlsi which he scattered ao^oog 
these savages, atiomptiog by the use of these valuables to mitigate the ra^ 
of the soldiers and gain a free passage for his flight, But (he Maghs paid 
nu heed to his proffered wealth; they pursued the poor piinceltke fannshlng 
wolves, cutting his body into pieces, stripping It hare, and plundering all hi$ 
valuables . . . Prince Bang remained for some time a prisoner, but 

afterward he regained his liberty. Owing, however, to his attempting opce 
more some treachery, the Magb ordered his head to he cut oft with a hatched 
The women and daughters of Shah Shujab weie carried off to the palaix o( 
the king. But owing to the distrust aroused theie among the other women 
of the king, be was obliged to e^tpel them, and they moved as castaways 
from bouse to bouse until their miserable lives came to an end* (Manucci 
" Storia do Mogor", translated by W. Irvine in tlie Indjan Texts Series, 
four vols , Murray, London 1907, vol. I, pp. 569-76), 

Bowrdjr’S Account-'* Sultan Siijah (now in adver^itie), destitute pf 
ships whereby to transport himselfe, his case being mo^t desperate, pol 
knowing which way lyetb his «fety, he sendetb to the Klnge of Arackan, 
(a neighbouring klngdoiiie) crave!nge his aasiscanie and eutertuinment therej 
which was readily granted, and not more readily than accepted. The 
Arackan kinge sends a parcell of gylyars, gallys, well fitted and 

manned with Amckaners and Praogues, who came through the rivers to 
Dacca, where they received the sultan, his wlfes and children, etc., neces* 
aaries, with about 200 of his attendants, great store of treasui'e, wf/gold 
und silver i-upees, vast riches In jewels, oaiiiely diamonds, rubies, and peir'le, 
which caused a kinder reception than be expected, and soon after destruc¬ 
tion, for one year was scarce expired, but the overthrow of the piince 
most of bis retioue) was brought to effect. 

1 have heard it related 2 ways, (as followeih), and 1 do believe they were 
both put into execution. The kinge of tins countray, now seemingly the pro¬ 
tector of the distressed sultan Sujah, U an Idolater, and doth request the 
sultan's eldest daughter lo wife. The sultan layeth the thing plaincly dowoe to 
him that it 1 $ against the laws of God and his prophet Mahomet, he not being a 
Mussleni;itj, ergy begged of him to desist sUch bis desires; at which the kinge 
was sorely displeased, and cold not be pacified, but sought the totall descr^- 
lion of the sultan and all that apperlarned lo him, and to bringe this His 
malice to perfection bimseJfe ordcre«J one part of his owne pallace to be set on 
fira ja the night, and, at the uproar thereof, gave It out that sultan Sujahand 
his retinue had done the fact, (hereby to accomplish some great desine he had 
in sway Inge the scepter of this kingdome, which $0^ incensed the guards and 
soldiery of the citty that next to squenchinge the fire they endeavour 10 
squench theft thirst with the blood of the sultun nnd those tliai appertained to 
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him, The sulcun (led to ward the rt)ountains> and his small traine ivith him, 
but were soc severely pursued that the w'^ody mountains became theire 
sopuicbres. 

Much flyiog’e news arrived att Agra and Oellyi and most eminent places 
ID the Bm^re u>ncerning suUao Sujah that It was afllrmed 2 or ^ years a (ter 
his death chat he was alive, and wold by the heipe of God and his Prophel, 
seeke levenge off his brother* Aurenge-Z^e. 

But> since it was truely made to appears that he was so basely murdered 
in ArarJtan, Aurenge^Zel e, now the present l^mperour, and once the 
sultan’s greatest eneune, seeketh revenge for that innocent blood, and wilt 
never, (as himself hath often sworne) be at amide with the kinge or klngdome 
of Arackan. (Buwrey Geographical Account of Countries round the 
Bay of Bengal,” edited by Sir Richard Temple, Hakluyt Society 1905 , 
pp. 139— 41 ). 

Hamilton’s A.OOOUnt—'it was into this countiy [Arakan] that the 
unfortunate Sultan Sujab came a suppliant for protectlou when Emirjcfnal 
chased him out of Bengal. He carried liis wives Ond children with him, and 
about two hundred of bis retinue, who were resolved to (o)Iow his fortune, 
and he carried six or eight camels load of gold and jewels which proved his 
ruin . . . VVhen Sultan Sujah first visited the King of Ajackan, he 
made him presents suitable to the quality of the donor and receiver, the 
Atackaner promising him all the civilities due to so great a prince, with a 
safe asylum for himself and family. When Emirjemal knew where Sultaa 
Sujah had taken sanctuary be sent a letter to the Xing of Arackan, wherein 
he demanded the poor distrest prince to be delivered up to falcn, utherwUe he 
threatcied to bring his army Into his country to take him by force. The threatndi^ 
letter wrought so far on the base Arackaner, that be contrived ways and meshs 
to pick a quarrel with his guest, to have a pretext to oblige Emirjema’. At 
last he found a very fair one. 

Bullaii Sujah having a very beautiful daughler, tbe Kiug of Arackan 
desired her in marriage, bur knew well that Sultan Sujah would never 
consent to the match, he being a Pagan and she a Mahofnedan. The father 
used all reasonable arguments to disswade tbe Aracka ner from prosecutiug 
his suit, but in vain, for the Arackaner grew daily more pressing, and Sultan 
Sujah at last gave him a flat denial, on which the bane Xing sent him orders 
to go out of bU dominions in three days, end forbad the markets to funnsh 
^im any more with provisions for bis money. Sultau 5ajab knowing it would 
be death for him to go back to Bengal, resolved to pass over some mountains 
oveigrowo with w*o^s, Into the King of Pegu's dominions, which were not 
above too miles off, and so next day after sunimons, with his family, treasurej 
and attendants, Sultan Sujab began bis march, but the barbarous Arackaner 
sent a strong party after him, who overtook bim before he bad advanced far 
into (bewo^s, aiid kiUed most of Sultan Sujah's company, and brought it 
back in an inglorious triumph. What became of Sultan Suj'ah and his fair 
daughter, none could ever give a certain account; whether they were 
kill A ill the skirmish or whether they were destroyed by wild elephants and 
tigers lb tbb woods, none ever knew, but the ArakaneM alledge die/ were 
destroyed by the wild beasu of tbe woods, and not by the more savage beasts 
in human shape. So much, treasure never bad been seen in Arackan 
befOife , . (Alexander Hamillon ” A new account of the East Indies,” 
publ. Mosman, Edinburgh, lyay, Bodleian P. ^ 56 . 7 . Line., India Office 
44 ,C.x6-j7i vel. n p. 37 ); 


G. E. HARVEt, 



PROCEEDINGS 

OP tJIE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Afinulc5 the scccni xitceiii^g oj the Ksccufivc ConmiUce of thg Hurma 

Research Soeieiy held at UiwersUy College on zylh Jane ^922. 

Present: 

M. Hunter, Esq., c.i.B. 

J. S. PurnWall, Esq. A- Rodger, Esq. 

U May Cling L. F. Ta>Jor, Esq. 

A. P. Morns, Esq. Mr. A. Cassim 

U *i‘un Pe Saya Thein 

Maung Ua Kya W. G. Fraser, Esq., 

{Hon. Secy;) 

1. The minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee field 
on lyih February 1922 were confirmed. 

2. With reference to ilie priming of thi firsi volume of the trans. 
fat ion of the H man nan Yaziiwio, it was decided 10 accept the terms 
offered by the Ciaruiidon Press. The Clarendon Press will account to 
the Society for all copies sold by it at the rate of of the published price. 

3. It was decidfid 10 invite Rev. R. Halljday to read his paper on 
'^The Mo ns in Siam" at a general meeting of the Society to be held on 
r4ih July at 6 p.m. The Honorary Secretary was authorised to inform 
Mr. H alii day that (he Society is prepared to pay his Ira veiling expenses 
from and to Moulmein and during his stay in Rangoon for two days. 

4. A list of 8 Talaing Paklat publications prepared by Mr. Luce on 
the ba$K« of the Paklui catalogue and the recommendations of Rev. R. 
Halliday was approved for purchase. 

5. Rooks purchased by Mr, Luce for the Society in Europe were 
placed on the (able for in.spention. It was decided chat a list of the books 
and Mr. Luce’s report should be published in the Journal. 

6. Sanction was given to the purchase of a cupboard for files. 

7. A letter dated eyih March from the Secretary of the Association 
des Amis du Vieux Hu^, agreeing to an exchange of publications, was 
recorded. 

8. It was decided to suggest an exchange of publications with tbt: 
American Oriental Society. 

9. Mr. G. H. Luce was appointed Editor of the Journal in place of 
Mr. L. F. Taylor resigned, wlih effect from the date ofi publication of the 
next Issue of the Journal. A vote of (hanks was awarded to Mr. Taylor 
/or bis services as Editor. 



lo: It was dadded lo ask Messrs. P/obstham for a statement of 
sales of tKe Journal.up tothe present, and toaddr^ them regarding cost 
of postage &c. on Journals forwarded to London. 

u. A letter from the President of the Kyaukse Academy sugges¬ 
ting an offer of prizes for literary works in Burmese was referred to the 
Sub-Corn ruUtee. 


DaUd the jQlh June igss. 


W. G, PRASER, 
llonordry Secretary. 


.^^inutes of the Eighth Text Pub&cation Suh-CommiUse held at the 
Bernard Free Library at S a.m. on Saturday the 36fh Aug'usi igiz. 

Present, 


U 

UTih 
Saya Lin 
Mr. G. H. Luce 
Mr. J. G. Fraser 


May Oung {Chairman), 

U Po Sein 
Saya Pwa 
Mr. L. F. Taylor 
Saya Turt Pe. 


i.'The Minutes of the Seventh meeting held on Sunday the 6th 
November 1921 were read and confirmed. 


2 . Resolved tl)at the Te^ct Publicaiion Sub-Committee recom¬ 
mends to the Burma Research Society t!)at the TaUing history translated 
and edited by the Rev. R. Halliday be printed in book form. 


3 . Resolved that the consideration of San Shwe Bu’s letter 
about Arakanese literature be defvred until further information is re¬ 
ceived from him. 


4 . Resolved that we recommend to the Burma iResearch' 
Society that a 2nd. instalment of Maung Kala Yazawin be published and 
that an editorial Sub-Committee consistingof U Tin, M^ung Ba Kya and 
the Honorary Secretary be appointed to report on the scope of tlie same. 

5 . Resolved that the-Burma Research Society be requested to 
sanction the publication of the ist. instalment of Maung Kala Yazawin. 
at the same cost per loo pages as that of the Owadahtu Pyo, and that 
the' Honorary Secretary be asked to prepare an «tlm«c. 

6. .Saya Pwa reports that he will be able to subrntf the edited text 
of the Mingalathok pyo within a month.. ... . .. 


The ^t)th Muguif 


TUN PE, 

. Uonorary S^entaeyt 



llinuUi of ihe 3rd Meeting of the Executive Commiilee of the Burtha 
Research Society held at fJniversiiy College on i^tk September ips^. 


P R e 5 E NTS 


M. Hunter, Esq., C.i-b. 


J. S. FurnivaH, Esq. 
A. Rodger, Esq. 

S. G. Grantham, Esq. 
G- R. T. Ross, Esq. 


U Po Seln. 

U Tun Pe, 

Maung Ba Kya. 
G. H. Luce, Esq. 


W. G. Fraser, Esq. 


I*. Tbe minutes of the and meeting held on I71h June ipaa were 
conBrmed. * , 

2. Decisions made upon matters referred to the Committee in cir* 
cular dated 22nd August were ponfirmecL 

3. It was resolved that the Talaing Chronicle which is being edited 
by *Mr. HalUday should be printed as one issue of the Journal by the 
A. B. M. Press. 1000 copies should be printed- 

4. It was resolved that four members who had promised donations 
to the Text Publication Fund should be asked to give their donations now 
to be utilised in paying for the printing of 500 copies of the Maung Kala 
Ya^awin (first instalment) by the Pyigyi Mundyne Pi taka Press at an 
estimated cost of R$. 687-8. Publication of the. Maung Kala Yazawin was 
sanctioned provided these donations are received. 

5. It was resolved that the Text Publication Sub* Com ml tree be re¬ 
quested to recommend to the Executive Committee means of financing the 
publication of texts, on the lines suggested in item S of the mintites of 
the meeting of the ^mmittee held on November 23rd, 1920, and in item 
13 of the minutes of the meeting of the Text Publication Sub-Comr»iftee 
held on February 4th, 1921. 

6. Mr. L. F. Taylor was appointed a member of the Executive 
Commitree in place of Maung Ba Han wlio has left Burma, U Shwe Zan 
Aung who is not resident in Rangoon was transferred to the General 
Committee. 

7. A letter was read from Mr- J. A, Stewart regarding the publi¬ 
cation of certain siUons. A special sub-committee consistingof Messrs. 
J. S. FurnivaH, G. H. Luce, U Tun Pe, and Maung Ba Kya was ap¬ 
pointed 10 consider and report on the natter. 


J'ho 76th September z^sa* 


W. G. FRASER, 
Honorary Secretary» 


Minutes of the third tneeting of Sub-ComrfiHtee'of the Burma I^esed/ek 
SoBiety held at Ufiiversity College on September a$ik, 


P R i s i N t\ 

M. Hunter, Esq., c.i.e. 

U May Oung I G.' H. Luce, Esq, 

Mg. Ba Kya I W. G. Fiaser Esq. 

t» The minutes of the and meeting of the Suh-Cdtdmiffee wef^* 

confirmed. 

3. It was resolired that the Society should bear the cost of freight oP 
postage of Jourtials sent to Messrs. Probsthain for saie, on tlie urtder*' ' 
standing that. Messrs. Probsthain sell the Journal at the price fixed by 
the Society, . , 

3. It was resolved to circulate to the •Committee the Suls-Com m it tee's' 
recommendations regarding an offer of prizes as approved by U Cluf' 
Maung, with the addition of another prite of Rs, 25 offered by 'U CJrll^ 
Maung. 

4. It was decided that members whose copy of the Journal was sent 
at their own request V.F.P. for the annua] subscription and was refurned 
‘‘refused’* or “unclaimed”, and who have not replied to letters asking 
for an explanation, should be deemed to have resigned. Members In 
arrears for 2 years or over, who are not on leave or absent from Burma* * 
for other reasons, ^and who have not replied to reminders, should also be’ 
deemed to have resigned. 

5* The following were elected as ordinary members 

Maung TunMaungi Menywa ' . . , 

Mr- Saw Pan Dok, Mandalay 

Mr. J. C. Eilimoria, B.A., Bar*at-Law, University. College, 
(with effect from 1st January 1923). 

6. It was resolved that it is not feasible to indicate original members 

by printing the word “founder” after their names in the Journal. , 

7. It was resolved that a list of members wbo have died during the 
year should be printed in the Journal along with the list of members. 

8. Sanction Was accorded to expenditure by Honorary Editor, not 
exceeding Rs, loo, on work connected with the preparation of Taungihu 
Mss. for printing. 

9. It was resolved that as one of the RangOMi presses U prepared to 
print the Maung Kala Yazawin at its owoxisk, the featl as edited for the 
Text Publication Sub.Committee, should be .made oyer to the press. 
Donations amounting to Rs. 300 towards the cost of priming this Yazawin 
will, with consent of the donors, be reserved for printing other works. 

It was resolved that this resolution should be submitted to the Committee 
by circular for approval, 

W. G. FRASER, 
HoncTATy Secretary^ 



1»0 


Minutes 0/ Meeting oj the Text Publication Sub^Commitlce ■' 

held at the Bernard Free Library at 8 a.m on Friday, 

September 192a. 


t. Minutes of the Eighth Meeting, held on Saturday, the a6th August, 
192a, were contarmed. 

a. In response to the Executive Committee’s request for-recom* 
mendalions as to means of financing the publication of texts, it, was 
resolv^-f- 

(a) to appoint a Sub-Committee consisting of U Tin, K.S.M., 
Say a l^jn, Say a Tun Pe and Maung Ea Kya (Convener), to prepare a list 
including various works proposed at previous meetings of .which good 
MSS are available, together with about .30 other unpublished, works, 
deemed suitable for publication, and arranged.in order of urgency; this. 
Ifst to be submirted for approval at the next Meeting of the I’ext Publica* 
tion Sub'Committee to be hejd early in November. 

(b) to invite presses in Rangoon and elsewhere to undertake, at their, 
own.risk, the publication of texts selected from the above list and edited 
by the Society : provided that the texts be printed as edited, and have th^ 

following notice on the cover : “Edited by...under the auspitfi 

cf die Text Publication Sub-Commit tee, Eurma Research Society.'* 

(c) to appeal, by private approach in the first, instance, to promi¬ 
nent persons u> defray cq$t of publishing other approved texts. 

(d) that texts published by the .Society be sold on commission by 
the presses, and that advertisements or reviews be* inserted in. vernacular 
and other papers, and order-forms Issued to suitable members of the 
public. 

(e) that later it may be found advisable to open an Annual Sub¬ 
scription List. 

(f) that meantime the Owadahtu Pyo and Mingaiathok Pyo are the 
two .specimen texts to be published at the Society’s expense. 

(g) that the Text Publication Fund has now Rs. 500 in hand for 
future publications. 

3. Resolved— 

U) that the offer of Pyigyi Mundyne Pitaka Press to print, at 
iu own risk, Maung Kala Yaaawin as edited and approved 
by the Society, be accepted 

(6) that the second instalment of Maung Kala Yazawin be taken 
in hand. 

G- H. LUCE, 

Dated Sefiternbei aptfe 1939, Joint Honorary Secretary. 




UinuUi ofiUe 4th meeting of Ike Executive CorhihUlee of the Burma 

Research Society held at University College on isth P^ovemher. 

P R B s B N T . 

M, Hunter, Esq, c.i.E. 

J. J. Nolan, Esq: , G. R. T. Ross, Esq. 

S. G. Grantham, Esq. U. May Oung. ' 

G. H. Luce, Esq. , L. F. Taylor, Esq. 

M au ng Ba Ky a | Say a Thei n. 

W. G. Fraser Esq., (Ho»y. Secy :) 

i- The minutes of the 3rd meeting of the Executive Committee held 
on isth September, 1922, were confirmed. 

2. Resolved to address the executors of the late U Chit Maung re- 
grarding the amount offered by him as prisas in the Competition recently 
announced under the auspices of the Society. 

3. sSanctioned the allocation of j^io for printing ahd distributing 
leaflets regarding the translation of the Hmannan Yasawin which is to be 
published by the Oxford Press. Messrs. Taylor and Luce were asked 
to make suggestions regarding methods of advertising the book, 

4. Resolved that permission be given to the Editor of the ^/Servant 
of Butma" to reprint in his paper articles which have appeared in the 
Journal of the ^urma Research Society, but (hat (he Society is unable cp 
accede to his request for a set of the Journal free of charge. 

5. Resolved (hat a list of books which might be offered in exchange 
for the Proceedings of the Anlhropolt^ical Society of Vienna should be 
prepared. 

6. Resolved that as no.suitable paper is available ic will not fie possi* 
ble to hold another General Meeting this year. 

7. Resolved that the Society should invest in Cush ^vings Certifi¬ 
cates (0 the value of Rs. a,000. 

8. Resolved that a circular should be sent to the General Committee 

proposing that Sir Reginald Craddock should be made an Honorary Mem¬ 
ber of the Society; and that a letter should be addressed to him express¬ 
ing the Society's regret at his departure. . ... 

9. Resolved that the Honorary Secretary should-request Mr« Taw 
Sein Ko for infornaetlon whether a copy of the MS. .Therl ApadSn- 
at^hakathS is a^'ailable and if so at what cost it can be purchased or copied 
for the Pali Text Society. 

10. Sanction was given to the expenditure (by (he Honorary Editor) 
of a sum of Rs. 10 in addition (0 Rs. 100 already sanctioned to cover cost 
of prenaring a Taungthu MS for printing, 

W. G. FRASER, 

Cfated the iphlNoveihher I922. Honorary Secretary - 



UST W RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 


Miiceilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschafe in Wien, VoJs 
XLV—LII. 

Bulletin de TEcole Frangais^ d’ Extrfeinc-Ori^t, Vol, XXJ, No, t. 
igta. 

Journal Asiailque, Vol. XIX (No. 2, April—June 1932) 

A Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts collected during the trienmuia 
i9i6>i 7 to ipiS-ip for the Government Oriental MSS. Library. 
Madras, Vol. Ill, Parts I A, B, C, 

The Indian Antiquary, August—-November 1922. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.of Great Britain and Ireland, 
3rd and 4th Quarters 1923. 

Journal of the East India Association, New Series Vol, Xlll. Nos. 3 and 4 
1922. 

Man in India—a quarterly record of Anthropological Science with 
special reference to India, edited by Sarat Chandra Row, 
Vol. n. Nos. I and 2 1922. 

Thi Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Vol. VIII, Parts I and II, 
1912. 

Djawa, No. 2, June 1922. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, VoL LII, 1922 (January to June.) 

Index to Anthropological Memoirs, Nos. 1 to 6. 

A comparative Dictionary of the Pwo—Karen Dialect, 2 Parts, by 
Rev. W. C. B. Purser and Saya Tun Aung. 

Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey 
of India, Northern Circle (Muhammadan and British Monu¬ 
ments) for the year ending 31st March 1921. 

Arts et Afchdologie Khmers Vol. i 1921-22, Fasc. 1 

Thu-thodhita Maha Yazawingyi, Vol. I. 

Kdnbaungset Maha Yazawindawgyi, Vol. 1 . 

The Cambridge History of India* Vol. 1 , edited by E. J, Rapson, 

Rupam, a Journai of Oriental Art, No. 11, July 1922. 


Offer of Prizes. 

Under the auspices of the Buryna Research Society and subject to the 
conditions stated hereunder, the following prizes are offered for open 
cooipetiiion, 

PRIZE COMPETITION A. ist Prize Rs. 50. 

Two 2nd Prizes of R$. 25 each. 

These prizes offered for the best sei of urtpublished songs or hallods 
by any Burmese ruriier who wrote before iSSs- first prize Rs. 50 is 
offered by U Chit Maung, President of the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, 
whose property the entry gaining the first prize will become. The two 
second prizes ate offered by the Burma Research Society, whose property 
the entries gaining these prizes will become. 

PRIZE COMPETITION D. One Prize Rs. lod. 

This prize, which consists of Rs. 50 contributed by U Chit Maung, 
Kyaukse, and Rs. 50 contributed by U May Outig, Rangoon, is offered 
/or the best essay in Burmese on the life and works of V Ponnya with 
eommenfs on the sats, songs, ^e-, showing why they were wfillen and 
contemporary opinions regarding them. The work gaining the prize will 
become tlie properly of the Burma Research Society. 

PRIZE COMPETITION C. One Prize Rs. 25. 

This prize is offered by U Chit Maung for the best essay in Burmese 
poetical prose on one of the following subjects : 

1. On the Tamarind Tree 

2. On the Subot>ywet or Chinbaung 

3. On seasonal flowers. 

The competitors should study U Ponnya's on |9jco«o>7Scfio»^ 

and the poetical prose should be similar to that of this work. The 
work gaining the prize will become the property of U Chit Maung. 

Conditions. In addition to thexonditions stated above, the fol¬ 
lowing conditions are laid down, and it will be assumed that all com¬ 
petitors accept all (he conditions stated here and above. 

(1) The Burma Research Society reserves the right to publish any 
Of all of the prize-winning works in the Society's Journal. 

(2) Entries must be addressed to (he Honorary Secretary (Prise 
CompeHtion), Burma Research Society» Bernard Free Library^ Rangoon. 
to whom they must be delivered on or before affih February r993, 

(3) The Burma Research Society cannot undertake to return to 
competitors any of the entries for the competition. 

(4) Judges have been appointed by the Burma Research Society (et 

eEuiih'compAition and their decision wjH be V ^ 

W, G. FRASER, ’ S* 

' ' Honorary Secretary, 
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OBITUARY 

U Chit Maung. Died on 14TH October 1^99. 

The Committee of the Burma Research Society have heard wilK 
deep sorrow of the death of U Chit Maung, of the Co-operative 
Societies Department, Kyaukse U Chit Mauc^ was a keen sup* 
porter and Committee-Member of the Burma Research Society. He 
obtained for the Society a large number of new members. He also 
stimulated interest in Research, espedally in the Kyaukse District, 
which was indirectly of considerable benefit to the Society, He worked 
for and accomplished the affiliation of the Kyaukse Academy, of which 
lie was President, to the Burma Research Society. At the present 
moment an anuouncemeot of a competilion under the auspices of the 
Burma Research Society is * appearing in the newspapers. U Chit 
Maung had ollered in the shape of pnses for this compeTition a total 
sum of Rs. 135. In these and other ways U Chit Maung showed a splen* 
did spirit and enthusiasm for his country and for the cause of research. 
He was one of the members most active in promoting the objects for 
which the Burma Research Society exists. We add two testimoDies to 
the value of his work, received from Mr. C. W. Dunn and Mr. J. A. 
Stewart. The former writes;— 

“My knowledge of U Chit Maung was as an official of the Co* 
op era rive Societies Department. He had taken part in managing a co¬ 
operative society of clerks in Kyaukse before he joined the Department 
in 1914. In recent years he had been working in the Shwebo, Katha 
and Myitkyina Districts. lie had several times during this period been 
seriously ill; but was not deterred from strenuous work and touring. 
He died in October 192a of fever after a long tour. He “knew his 
job'*, as few officiaJi* do, and was an accurate and comp^ent critic in 
departmental discussions. He thought with a wider view about bis 
work tJian most people do, and was well abb to “render a reason'* and 
to justify Co-operatrve Societies to sceptical strangers.^ I have 
heard him described as ‘‘an interesting man** by a person oi discep- 
ment. U Chit Maung was certainly interesting to us intheCo*operatrve 
Societies Department. The Research Society knows that he was not 
a man of narrow interests.*’ 

Mr. J. A. Stewart writes ;—* 

“Members of the Society will regret to leam of the death of U 
Chft Maung from malaria fever at Hiabyeyo, Kyaukse district, 00 the 
14th October last. 

He was a native of Gyobingauk and was the adopted son of U Po, 
K. S. M., Extra Assistant Commissioner. Coming to Kyaukse with 
his adoptive father, he married a Kyaukse lady and held various posts 
in the district offices. He became an enthusiastic believer in Co-opera¬ 
tion and founded the society which afterwards became the Kyaukse 
Po[iuUr Bank. The active part he played in ruDning tWs and other 
societies brought him to the notice of Mr- English, who invited him to 
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join the Co-operative department. This he eventually did—though with 

f reat reluctance, for he was a man of retiring di^osition and most of 
(5 interests were local—and he was a valued member of the Co*opcra- 
tive staff. 

He was a keen aiUiquarian and was the founder of the Kyaukse 
Academy—a society affiliated to the Burma Kescarch Society, whose 
main object is tlie study of the antiquities of the district. His quali- 
ricaiions for this study were exceptional. He had a good knowledge of 
both English and Burmese; his home was in the district and he had 
opportunities for acquiring the old manuscripts which the owners are so 
chary of producing to a stranger. 

His death at the age of 38 removed one of the few English-educated 
officials with leanings towards the study of Burmese history and litera¬ 
ture. It is hoped that his library of manuscripts and printed books will 
not be dissipated but will be suitably housed and preserved as a lasting 
memorial to him. 

Not only will his death be a lasting grief to the many friends to 
whom his sterling qualities and charm of manner endear^ him: but a 
man in whom the desire to benefit bis fe!low«men was so active a princi 
pie, a patriot in the best sense, could III be spared by his country. 


PHONETICS IN A PASSPORT. 

By Pe Maung Tin. 

It a matter of commoa knowledge that the Burmese alphabet is 
based on the Indian alphabet and that five of the consonants are pro* 
nounced djfferentlf in modern Burmese from the Pa|i. These conson¬ 
ants are c, ch, j, jkf and s. As the sounds of ck, /. jk depend on that of 
e, it will be sufficient to discuss only e and s. Tlie Burmese characters 
for e and 5 are e, so. But Burmans now do not pronounce (hem as they 
are pronounced in Pali, f.e. like the English ck {as in church] and r, bu( 
pronounce them as s and ih. We can account fur this in two ways: 
Either the change irt pronunciation was made from the first when the 
Indian alphabet was adopted, or else it is the result of a gradual phonetic 
process. I know of nothing whatever by «ay of evidence to show that 
the first alternative holds go^. If tlien, accoiiling to the second alterna¬ 
tive, the change is due to a gradual phonetic process, the question is, 
when did it first make its appearance? We can see the change in the 
forms of w<»rds from the time of (he earliest inscriptions to the present 
day. Have we any similar evidence to show that the sounds c, & were 
changed into the sounds s, th at a particular period in the history of the 
Burmese language? Hitherto no evidence has been found, so that it was 
impossible to give the phonetic values of e, m in an old inscription. 

The accompanying document, which belongs to the Bodleian Library 
Oxford, throws light on the question. It is a Burmese Passport dated 
1783 with a Portuguese translation. On (he left top corner is affixed the 
Burmese Royal Peacock Seal which is very well preserved, The charac¬ 
ters, especiailv the ' Burmese, offer no difficulty of reading, 1 pass over 
Its historical interest for the present and will deal with its philological 
aspect. The Portuguese version rendejs (he Burmese names and titles 
phonetically, t.e. as they are heard by the Portuguese ear, just as a 
Burman might write e^^cco^ for 'secretary.* How far can we trust this 
Portuguese version as giving the phonetic values of e, co? Take the follow^ 
ing words: 

For the Burmese [ 5 ikkMawmin]* the Portuguese has 

Ckitkeydohraing 

„ SayedawgyiJ „ Cheredohgry 

,, Tl^hkin Hpaya] . 9 aquem Purah 

,, Tklutani] „ Sieltaoy 

„ Gutan Thalta] „ Gutam Sattar 

The Portuguess cb, s thus correspond to 0, co. Ck would normally 
be pronounced by a Portuguese as the English sk. And there can be no 
question of the initial a being a .sibilant. It would thus follow that 9 , 00 
were pronounced ah, a in X783 and nut a, as at present. But since 
this document iV not a primer o. phonetics, the evidence it affords cannot 
be final. Everybody knows how strange one's native words appear in a 

• aoden prwqitwai irc ttT«Q in vqoarc bnek«t«. 
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foreign garb, and how difficult It \h fora foreigner to acquire ceriain 
seunds. In this case the Poriuguese may have had a bad car, or his 
liurman IrienJa hud some sHglu inlirmiiy of the vocal organs or peculi¬ 
arity of pronunciation such us a lisp. Oi it may even be that hoih the 
speaker and hearer were at fault. Uven if the right sound was heard, the 
writer may not have had a corresponding sound in his own language. 
Let us see how far such disturbing factors can have influenced our 
document. 

This is how 0, 03 sounded to an English ear. Col. Symes in his 'Ac¬ 
count of an ICmbassy to the Kingdom of Ava made in 1795’, t.^. twelve 
years after our document, renders 0 by cA in the following words : Chtktj 
efidb [9ikkd J, C/*agamg'oSf^Ss [(.VAenguza [Singu?:aX 

Chilen/.i rfoS:e:» [5alin2aj, C’/iobwn e^egt,. [SnwbwaJ. The difference 
in sound between t anJ its aspirnic a? is negUble to an English ear 
for practicle purposes, and so Symes as cK also for » in Monchaboo 

[Mos^Ajobo], pule ft 00 [pnftso]. I need rot ask English readers 

how they would pronounce eft in the.At woi'ds. However, any doubt that 
might arise is dispelled by Jie rendering of ns ekep, where Symes 
gives the phonetic value of eft, sin.e the word %S is pronounced with eft 
as in cfttfffft He cannot possibly mean sft since he has many examples 
of words with the proper jft sound, such as bfeoedagon egeffq. He thus 
leaves no room for doubt that he'heard 0 pronounced as eft. It is 
remarkable that both Symes nnd the Portuguese should render efrb by 
eft: chekey chit key. This shows that even though the Portuguese 
would pronounce eft as sh, he probably meant the palatal eft sound in 

for how else could he have reproduced this sound, which does nOt 
exist in his own language? 

As regards co, Syinesi hai* Cavyay rr.cb [Katftft], Persaim (fc 881 Patftein], 
Tenafjerem [Tanin/ftayi], Sanduingiiiie coojSkgcS [TftadingyutJ,* 

Mahasce-soo-ra [X(aihafftuftuya,j . 9 aloen coc^ [rftaniwinj, 

piasatli §'x©S [pjattftadJ, 5 erec [Th\y\^, .S'igeamee [Tftagya- 

■iin]., Sirriapmew [TftayeimyoJ, sunneka x^1 [iftanahkaj etc. 

There is no po>3ibili(y of Symes mistaUing a tft sound for r, since an 
Englishman knows the difference between these two sounds as well as a 
Burman, so that if there was the slightest tendency In the Burmese words 
to a ift sound, Symes would not fail to have noticed it. And the agree¬ 
ment between the Englishman und the Burman in this re.spect extends to 
the..distinction tlial both make between fft in /ftin and that in then. 
.Symes thus confirms the Portuguese tendering of m by In his preface 
Symes says: ‘In the orthography of Birman words 1 have endeavoured 
to expre.sa. by appropriate letters, the sounds as they si ruck my own ear’, 
Ther^ is thus no reason to doubt that c, 03 struck his ear ns eft, s. In 
some of the place-names he follO'vs his friends, Dairymple and Wood, 
who accompanied him to Burma. This only strengthens his evidence, 
since there were more EnglUh ears than two in consultation. 

Let us take one more European writer, an Italian. Tather Sanger- 
mano was in Burme for twenty hve years from 1783-1808. Symes, who 
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met him in Rangoon, has left this testimony ; ‘He seemed a very respect¬ 
able and intelligciu man, spoke and wrote the Uirman language fluently 
and wiLb held in high estimation |>y the natives (or his esemplar> life and 
i no ffensi \'c man ners'. Saugerma no e evidence i herefore deserves at t eiit ion. 
He has many words wUh m respresen ed by s. e.g. .Sarekittri omcsm 
[TA ayehkitiaya] suh si [tfcwa ikij, sabeit o:®£ [l/iabeit jl sein 

c 85 I (fteinj, son :^[tAon], joitaii fUottan] etc. On the other hand 
he generally gives e as ts (Itaiian 5), i.a. « transition from the palatal 
10 the sibilant, as in cacchiavali ego^ [sakkyawala], AvUj m88 [Awkl], 
Zibok ceSm* f^awbwal, Miensain [Myinaaing], ^ngusa 

[ CinguaaJ, sicchi «8rt [sikkv], aaun 0*^ [saung]. The aspirate » is 
also represented by s, e g. saradb [fcsayadavj, Mosaobo 

Mos'hsoboJ DAtsit fcSs?: [nat-Aso], sro [AsaJ. san [AsanJ. 
Sangermano thus gives the transitional pronunciation of e and the old 
proflounciadon of o) 

U'caniples of the rcodero sounds (s. (A) of Oi w occur also in Symes 
besides those of the old sounds given above. Thus for e —‘Seenghooe^ 
[i'ingu], sereeo©^ [saye], 6*unnay eof [Sane], soum 0*08* [saungj ; and 
lor m—TAanluayn ttcgS [TAanlwin], RaueetAayn ^ii^ajEs ^YameiAtn], 
TAagiamee :S 0 »£s [ 7 'Aagyainin]. 

This conclusion is perhaps justified, that the pronunciation of c, mat 
about the end of the iSib century vas in a iransitionaJ stage, the old 
sounds yielding to the nev. 

To show that such was probably the case, the slightly later evidence 
of two linglisii writers, Snodgrass and another, who brought out their 
works in tbs7 (Narrative of the Burmese War, and Two Years in Ava)^ 
may be given. In both we find 0, rendered by (be old and new sounds. 
Thus c is rendered by cA in CAobwah [SawbwaJ, CAagain ci&^ 

5 againg] ; by r in Sykia o£d) [SikkA]. so is rendered by rA in MoncAaboo 

[MosAsobo]; by s in purroh [paAso], Shwe^andau 
f Sh we Aranda w]. o) is pronounced s in Cassay nxb [KafAA], Seree 
[ 7 'Aiyi], Saluoen [TAanIwin], piasath [pyatiAad] Sarrawuddy 
cl'xo>x6 [ 7 'AayawddiJ. It is pronounced lA in '/ Aalueyn [T/ianlwin] 
mGoufAogee ^2^ [niyofAugyi j, TAuhnb-(Au j^TAuhah-tAu]. 

The change in the pronunciation of ^ from r to y is more obvious 
The r sound survives in Arakan. And even Burmans still pronounce 
crjps as Hpnrah. The r occurs regularly in our Portuguese writer, Symes 
and Sangermano in such distinct (onus as Se/^obgry 990410038% 
[Sayedawgyi], Rhahaan [ V'ahan], rua go [ywa], i^hoooi ^ [ yon] 
Praw 29«p [Hpaya], laraos^ [faya j etc. Notable insunces of (he y sound 
are, in Symes r Miamraa ^00 [MyanmaJ. mjou fi fniyo], Mayahoun 
[Myanaung], Sigramce [ThagyaminJ; in Sangermano, 

Mietnmb^ [MyimmoJ, Mienaain [Myiosaing], /on, yon tf [Yon], 
toa go [ywaj. Thus though the r sound persists (o the present day, at 
any rate in Arakan, ic w*as being softened into the y sound at the e^d of 
the i8ih century. This softening may have sec in earlier, but our present 
pvidence does not go beyond that. 
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There is one other jmporUnt point I wish to mention in connection 
with the conjunct ky, Uurniese trji Whether the y here is the y proper as 
in kya frpt or a softening of r as in kya Qr, in modern Hurniese ky is 
pronounced ty (now phonetically wriuen tj) and not ky, t.e- it is produced 
in the front and not in the back of the mouth, or again it is a palatal and 
not a guttural. Now Symes represents this sound thus: k/oum, i:«oum 
[fyaung], Keah-.subbeday ['iyath.ihadej. Sangermano 

has kiam <rfa zacchmval^ [Satyawalaj, Chiozck «o^8jo 

[ 7 ‘yaw 2 wa], eftiundo [tyundaw], cAiaun c(rp6: [tyaung], cAian 

ffya]. (Italian chsk). The evidence of both writers is that they 
heard ihc ky, or .back, or gutuiral sound. If the sound had been the 
front or palatal ty, the Italian would at once have recognized if, since it 
is practically the sound in his own cento. The Englishman also would 
not have failed to notice it, since he u'ould have found it practically the 
same as his cA. It is therefore probable that @io:| were pronounced up to 
the end of the i8ih century as a back or guttural sound, which has now 
been fronted or palatalised into ly. This view is strengthened by the old 
pronunciation of t. If, a$ I have tried to show, this sound « was a 
palatal and not a sibilant, there would have been confusion between it and 
assuming the latter to have been the front or patala) ty sound. 
Hence must have been the back or guttural sound ky as represented 
by Symes and Sangermano. §i s|, being dependent on ^kt^i would then 
have been AAy and not cA as at present. 

If then Of 93 {e, cA) were palatal sounds, e, q (j, would conse- 
duently be palatals and not sibilants as at present. It is interesting to find 
that Symes has /ec «|t [sej ; and Capt. White in his * Political History of 
the Extraordinary Events which led to the Burmese War, 1827' has Kio/ou 
O-v^SooD [Kyawraw]. 

Thus all the above evidence tends (0 show that Burmese consonants 
weie pronounced as written. That applies e^e^ to conjunct consonants 
«*fn fRr« 5 [royo]- As regards the final consonants which have been 
' killed’, the emphasis thrown on the finals in such examples as Ming 
fMin], Saquem [Thahkin]. Rangow ci^crj^ [Yangon ] in the Portu¬ 
guese} and kioum scT^aSt I l^aung], Rhoom [YenJ, Pagahm yo 
[Pagan], soum [sau«g 1 Sandainguite a 305 ^K 5 p 8 [Thadingyut] in 
Symes; and kiam fqS, [kyan J, Salem eco6i [Salin] in Sangermano may 
not be without significance^ If these European writers had heard Min, 
Pagan, Salin etc. (hey would not have gone out of their way to write Ming, 
Pagahm, Salem etc. This consjderation, that consonants, single and 
conjunct, were given their full phonetic values, is in harmony with the 
tendency of the language to soften down consonanl.s which would combine 
to give a harsh pronurcintlon, as tnro softened to myo. This softening 
Us probably due to the difficulty 0/ pronouncing as one sound the two 
conjunct consonanis, which have suffered the softening. Thus it is less 
easy to say mra than myo. Mro would naiurally be pronounced as maro, 
a.s two i^nunds. This suggests (hat (he softening of conjunct consonants 
has produced monosyllables out 0/ dissyllables. Many of the present day 
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monosyllables must have been <IissylW>les. Tins view losvhich I am Icci 
by a study of phoneiics in the light of lU early Kuropean represents (ions 
of Burmese words and names is, lam gUd to find, ihe same as the view at 
which Mr. Taylor has arrived after a study of the dialects of Burma^. A 
good instance of the formation of such monosyllables is afforded by 
[hkin bya], a contraction from ; ^thahkin bura]. This latter word, 

itself contracted from the trisyllabic purah/i*, is softened into huya which 
then becomes hya. Notice how the spelling has kept pace with the change 
in sound. 

That c, a> were pronounced ck, s is also proved by Palaung, which 
gives these sounds in words, which, if not actually borrowed from the 
Burmese, are the same in Burmese. 1 Quote the following examples from 
Mrs. Milne's Palaung Orammar and her manuscript dictionary : a»e^ 
jSarfii etc. The e, » in these words are pronounced ch, 
5 in Palaung. Hen'‘e they must Iiave been pronounced, ck, i also In 
Burmese before the modern sounds set in. This leads me to think that in 
other languages of Burma also survivals of the old pronounciation ehy 
will be met with*. 

PE MAUNO TIN. 



(l. 6)^ tjEcgc 

ca y . 

(l. 7 ) co’)Es<;(^54^oy»g ef^)Tc 9 ^ 
coEocoocroS^p?? 

.8) o(&»c6cc:^^uEnK:SGOO§oom8S 
«oS^ enjeo oco:^ bc«ogor8ci^^ 

snSmo c^oSotS qgocojcwio ffio >OTA^ (j. 9)oalq6cQ^38<^ 


1,1. 10; t 
cootfiow 


I j coeo^x^ s|&o»gSo8|^ 
^$0^ uSod(00»;£o2 
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Poft Obdbm D’ki. Rby. 

Nos Govcrnador e mais Conselheiros M row In Mcn^ puri 

R«wjn Ming Awwn Ming [I. 2] Awnwun Ming, Chiikeydoh, Nawundoh, 
CbercdoKgry Ming Myah assentado ew Conselho de Runday» para fazer 
tod os 05 bens qut nos podemos aos lodos navios esirangeiros que v^m 
contraiar em nossos porios &c« 

p. 3] Pedimos aos Senhores Almirantes Vice-AImiranies das Frdtas 
Chafes das Esquadras, Capitaes dos Navios das quaesquer [l. 4I Po(endas 
que sij^ nossos amigos, alliados e demals todas as outras que sendo em 
aiguma maneira potencias. De deixar passar livramente Criganlim 
cKamado [I, 5] Fathe Sieltany do pone mais ou menos cento e vinte 120 
toneladas, que pertence Dom Dudan Mahomet Sahib habi (ante que mora 
abaixo de nossa jiirisdioab e que vai n’eUe embarcado [h6j porcapitao 
commandance Sinhor Galoppe e para sobrecarga Gulam Sattar que porte 
d’este porto de Rangoin para Rengala &c. e com nossa real bandeira e 
com $ua Alutawins equipagem [l. 7J mais ou menos de quaranta pessoas 
differentes nacdes 40 pessdas e com a carga, de paos e tab6as Slr^s 
Marpbilui Calun, Arul, Caihoo, e os demais mercadores passage)ros e 
[j. 8] assim venhao annunciar a Vos e mandemos passar presente 
possapone em nosso Conseiho e assignamos e sellamos com sello das 
Armas Reaes &C. 

[1. pj Tambem pedimos aos Senhores Governadorese Commandantes 
dos Porios Maritimos que nao ponhao nenlium inipedimehto uas ouas 
vlagens p loj due sejao servidos de favor para de ajudar'em caso de 
r^ecessidade assim nos na*b deixar^inos de fazer 0 meSmo em semelhantc 
occasiab 

[ 1 . ii.l Demos presente passapone h chegada do dho Driganilm a 
este porto Rangom vinte nove de Seiembro de mil septecentos oiienia 
ires annos 27 7 mo. 1783. 

eqo^ cSc^scoSaS 

Principe Covernador Rewm Awquwin Aeuwuun Chiikeydoh Nawun 
de Rangom Ming. Ming. Ming. Ming. doh Ming. 

Mrowin Ming Saquem purali. Cheredogry Ming ray ah, 

Secretario D’el Rey. 


1 oi tLe oiQt otvIIsblM of the dey are but poorly diejrolsed diMvUab^M' 

•oe tboro ii sow evldeero (hot many of Uie oneoabtedV monoejiiabic wotde ar* bot tb« reaoH 
ot pbaoaUo decay acts agon and diafolaiog old worda ot bwo or more syllable a’,/. B- R. S. Vol, 
xi, pan ii. 

3. Bpigraphh Birvioniet Vol. 1, part 1, 26. 

a PottosoeM icboUr tatia me ifaat ibe PoHQ|qceo reraion ii «o Imperfect that be 
doubtj if it wae *riitea by a Portogoeaa, at any rate an «dac«(ed ooe. ) do not tbiok 
tbai the Buraan or Burmaoa »ho conpeead the Bornaae, alio compoaed the Porta* 
Bueia. For i t ia ^ ry anli kely that Ihe Borman vbo bed oa the Burmeae wiib (he Jon g atrios of 
gleneoaepUbeta of royalty, eneh ae*Lordof «bUe Ble^acta, rad elcphanla, atriped eka^airta’ 
etf,, wobIq leave tbea oat of iheFottotaeaevanJoB. lo any caae, we moat ai** FortarooM 
yalaaa to Porto |ueae cbonateri, &o mattar wlii% wriUa tbeio. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE BURMESE 
UPPER CLASSES, 

By U Tin, K.S.M. A.TAJ. 

c»gpgco9CT^!^apc2r^g §; ^ y fi^:y^ettJxaftj&^o'koA 

(^^xy^^fjcgS 7 :£»^{ 8 Sc 07 Sf.Leco^ sonS 
ioiicn ^.KSsdcp^ C9e9»2g(£o«x)o cnx^ 

CCDM I 26 U 4 I 

OQMI 

ij 4 j:^'b:]^j cs» 3 (&)\bc^&§So 1 oo^ 

91 i(neco:;|^^ 

j« rojgtf|8tf(8j cgo£w)S ^9 


fti wjJ3c^pa»cco;a3 2Jj 

j&jxc^ SswfsvcS^ odcxn&aK&ocSSoS 




§^'la^icp:$Mko& tncoSvosi’j^ 


ffsGCoSsdoSod 
aox^coc^ojo §u1« cos 


soccoo 


0 a:^ 8 »}o»| 9 sc^fKo^ 
6307x0000x0:69^ 


^Aficoscoxcyo 
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9&0^qScdC^dOoS^ cgo^sofiSyo ogo$s^c@ 

G€^ o^9^S|S^ ouGwgs^^'ko^ ogoi;oqO^ u^c4;(»cp: 

0]^:eqSs^^y:«^ogc«c)^ rcooSox^ cgocSoi^ o?Sc^§go^ c&eco^:|S0: 

o^ouco^io^o^ 6 s^(£co^o 3 d'kiu^cco 3 ecoo^oT<^ «<x^c6:cf02^ 
fX^ ^\o\o^ 

coyj3^i§^.‘o (c) Di«^o8iccSi06:^o65)(^co:ooSxos|$@uyx<nos^ 

gSo'b^i 

(co) seaK^weco^c^ aKptpawc^ ^?NP«f§ 

coS^StM@oc^GCOSuWoccrj)a& ^g^S^E^Xsg^ox^^or^s GCOor^|OKOCCo:^o 
Qitfixg oafftjm c3coo^^o»P@^^jlS^:w<lHc:e^y&TaS^yYPGo:;o^6o>^OK{ Sco^pwcS 

C)8Gs::«^(so(^'ytaearx»q|S:o^Suo:^9df0s^:^s^ 
cc5coos 9CDCtfo3cq|8eo>D8toR(noSt<|o:^ fo&§S:^pi§So''co^i03^c^ ^:@:e$o<fa 
e$|:^MCc6ococ^C|^ L|c^0cS§SiQo:iSqS:i scc^<^c$ us^coc^tGOdSqSsi coM§8ccot| 
o'kw^i ©gw%ao>«(\‘':^:« ^a)Of^^|ffio1 co^ccEp sa^^oj^ra;^ 6oT<5o?c^ <|r5 
^c£oM&Vo^i6<DO«‘^p;coGCo:^^(tco^co<p09@^>(^^ c8oooc9,&t9y£:^^ 9^ 

D»o1o5^ 



s^oo^oco^: jij^u1cogSrocov9d(|:^gioocco:;g&^ cc g^ g^S]Q^e^y c| 
8^S;>ODGCc^c6ccg^go:^oc(>3Cd:^ cmoc(f::€0(^g:E{s|@(>u'k^i 
qc6co93^|r£y:ii S^vocccto; So>f)S9GuT^ §So''o:^r 

C^^OApK^^OM^SoiOGOwS cgc^So1cO>9 yj«ao»|^8 

uco^^ir^q saj^oxco^odcoc^ « 9 S^@o:>t§ 3 » 9 a 

cc^s^^oco^t |cSc^(£o:>rf o?ri)«^C|§8» omcjtyo;^ 

gEio^o^ gccqd? 

cgoOyMg£S8«l GJ(»« 5 C 5 ®W CC^C «c?^ o$«o<^ cowdR^j 


«o 5 cog:tuSulojac£|^co®o®^^<Go:^c|S 05 $t:gC 5 ©s^oos^j^ 

cowl«€ooo» cSeolvEiaSf^cccEyct s»o^|C^:GO:)E@9^q9:^09o;g^w60)8o;cp^ 
c^Sy^toldtasoK;^ f^wGinEcp^ffer^ <^.co^^V^«G^p^s6yo jEo^aSoo^sa^ul 
D^i »CKy<^w>xfos§»^8'ka^oc^'b^»j^o §|^o 1 cogK§(»? 5 co^i 
ws^K^ciSiOfnofg co? 5 g| 9 :x^c^TwE^'ojgp o^^co^^o^occo^ 
^o^pjgxx^^o’b^i »jS^s«<r>cco«|0«w^^ ®:§:fc6 

£B^?^ogc«coy«oa>ort§«coi30o|.o5«<^^olw^io55oa«^c»5^c9E 
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o<^ oacS vooSi^^ c|rf§c^i§R»a»qSa axScoc^S|^ od^ 
Gco^Sa co^ 

s3<‘^oy^ «0?Sttc£:a:ouleeco» ^so^Tceg^tfS ^3x 

^tco&wxo/a o»f^s»9^^>&rS^£a ce(|D:39§7:^oE»:>^^ 3» 
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OJ CO «U 3 :fScDC^»€fr, 5 cb? Cg§:CSO»w 6 03 ^ 

^»^j§^ 3 CvocSj^o>o coffiscrjoo;^^ ggSig£o1»^i 

»i^o;ago8fiR2^;cc€:(X'5iC'Jcc exoc^co^rocba S^yoocSro ©sg@t 
y^MoxSo: coocspr^ggxgCp asgjOPqcS ©rgasgs cocSIc 


oco 


o»Kgo5^0gS: gSo^^ 

^5J®y5 03j^Ko5:©0 KO^I »j3&g^A)1oO^SCoS»§COg8o»»Oc6gs^j5©0» 

^sp^^S« 9 »ycS(r)^Q§o^^yo•(^}COcfl^cco(^(^^o:lo:^(^DOc‘^^^ (®) 9 d:t^<yG 
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DEPRESSED CLASSES OF BURMA • 

By Maung TiiA Kin. 


Every race on the face of tbc earth which was any pretension lo an 
ancient civilisation has, in the march of iis social evolution and develop¬ 
ment, firmly implanted in its footsteps the fertile g-iowth of class and caste 
distinctions, created from lime to time by the powerful and the predomi¬ 
nant classes over their less fortunate brothers. 

Several European writers are agreed that Burma, of all the countries 
in the world, is practically free from those invidious distinctions which are 
in vogue in other Asiatic and even European countries. The obvious 
reason for such opinion is that since the advent of the British there has 
been comparatively free social intercourse between the indigenous races 
of Burma and the foreign element, without any visible sign of prejudice 
as exhibited by other races in some form or other. The exercise of this 
freedom of action in ihcir social intercourse with other races is mainly 
due to the influence of BuddhUm. 


Despite this outward appearance of free social intercourse there is a 
deep-rooted social organisation in Burma dividing class from class, 
community from community, and family from family, with no imaginary 
line of division, but with as strong and firm a fabric limiting and 
defining the boundaiies of each class, community and family as any ihat 
may be found in any other part of the world. A casual visitor or a 
foreigner, however long his stay In the country may be, cannot possibly 
detect this unless and until be studies the unwritten .social laws of the 
Burmese (in which term I include the Taloing and other indigenous races 
of Burma) from the view point of the native and in the perspective of a 
student of sociology and the psychology of the people. 

To give ft concrete proof of the above statement, I shall give a few 
instances of the observance of the social customs still obtaining in that 
outlying seaboard called Arakan where, owing to difficult communication 
with the other parts of the country, the people seem more conservative 
than the Burmese and have not moved an inch from the ohserv'ance ol 
social customs of bygone centuries. 


In Arakan the Moslems and the Christians, being outside the pafe 
of Buddhism, are looked tipon as people unworthy of the liands of the 
daughters of the soil. A recalcitrant girl marrying a Moslem or a 
Christian is cut off entirely, without any remorse or any chance of possi¬ 
ble reconciliation, from her own people and circle of friends. Many 
in.sunces of such cases are in evidence to tins dav. 


Half a century back n young man of good social standing who led 
a romantic life, went to the borderland between Arakan and Chittagong; 

e .'TiiU wer^wsnstdatthe Anouftl General Meeting of ibe Society,on ttt9th 
February 1925, and provoked a lively discusaion,—£</, ^ ^ 
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and fxavin^' marriud a Don |;irl (of ihe fislicrman cjjbj>) sell led down 
I here for a few years. Yearning to reiurn to his pei»ple he came back. 
The moment be set foot in Akyab, a man who knew of his career in ihc 
borderland, whispered to others of bi» union with a Von girl. The 
ronsctjucncc was that aif ihc people of Ihe town banged I heir doors in 
his fac^ when he &ime; and e%en his pareou dro\-c him ihk of the family 
house ;us they 7ere threatened with a social ban. Nonplussed as lo 
wliai WiLs to be done, a kindly old man sugfrested to his parents to obtain 
a .^anad from the then ruling King of Hurma exonerating him from the 
sin of his ecslvrhile union with an otilcasie. His people had to spend 
many thousands of rupees and ultimately obtained the necessary 5 ana<i. 
Thereafter his parents Jiad to inviie evxty male member of the town and 
the suburbs and the countryside near by and treat them to a substantial 
(east, the young man sitting at the same lable with the others oi his age 
.ind social standing after he was washed with ganga (river) water, white 
robed and purified by the Ponnas (Brahmans), and after formally ask* 
ing for and obtaining the pardon of ihe whole assembly. Thereafter a 
long smoking pipe from which he smoked first was served round to 
every one of the assembly. Thus the young man w'as ceremonially taken 
bark into the fold. 

The i>(iAr, ThinckU, Horces and Haras of Arakan arc con* 
sidered «is untouchables, and any kind of social intercourse with anv 
of them is punished with such severity ihat none has ever dared to exceed 
the bounds limited by tlie unwritten Code of Social Law*s frt»m time 
immemorial. 

On another occasion, in the eighties of the la:»t century after King 
Thibaw was dethroned, the rhfncJrrr, who are pagoda slaves dedicated 
from time to time to the religious shrines by the ancient Kings of 
Arakan, and who count among their number many landed proprietors, 
petitioned the Conintis.Aioner of Arakan, mentioning the nrtificia} division 
created by Ihe ancient kings of Arakan and Burma and the plight in 
which they were placed in the social scale, and asked him to help them (a 
remove the artificial stigma and to obtain lor them the same social stand* 
ing as (he rest of the people. The Cosimissioner feeling a great com¬ 
miseration for tliem con\*ened a meeting of the elders of the town and 
asked them to fake the petitioners back into their society. The elders 
came hack feeling greatly insulted, wiihout making any reply to the 
Commissioner, and got together all the young and the old, held a meeting 
and passed resolutions to adhere rigidly to their ancient custom and never 
to take back the outcastes into iheir society; they even made hasty secret 
preparations in the same night to sharpen swords and lances with the 
obvious intention of bteaking into open rebellion in the ei*cnt of an 
association with the ouicasies being ihmst upon them agninsi iheir will. 
The Commissioner, being informed of the cliaos created by him and 
realising the false step he had taken, employed .all the rcsoufces at his 
command lo pacify the people. 
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I now come to (he miJIands of Uunna .Hir«lcliin|^ from Snndoway (o 
Uie Salween and from Prome lo Pegn. 

Lower down, the social customs have become lax and flexible; but 
in the midlands (he same social customs are observed as in the bygone 
days. Take for insiance the town of Vandoon, where tlie opposite banK% 
called Yanginsanya, is reserved for fishermen alone. The which 

is situated at a respectubic* distance at one extreme end of the ;own, is 
kept apart for ihc Sandalas- The division of the (Quarters was made from 
time immemorial, and the lands outside the limit of (he allotted quar¬ 
ters Ixave never been known to have been openly or secretly encroached 
upon. In the nineties of the last century a fisherman, by dint of his 
strenuous savings, became rich and bought a house in the town proped 
and occupied k. On the very night of his occupation stones and bricks 
bats of all shapes and dimension-t w'ere thrown at ius house, The rainr 
ing of (he missiles was so severe that (he doors and windows wcre- 
smashed in(o splinters, The rich fisherman was (lius made to move 
back into his former quarters again. 

In the midlands, as elsewhere among (he upper and middle classes, 
when marriages are arranged (he anieceden(.s of boih contracting parties 
and their families arc thoroughly investigated in order lo find ou( w heihcr 
any incurable diseases, such as leprosy and consumption, were at any 
known period present In the ocher family and whether lhat family Is pure, 
that is, untainted with any social degradation. These formalities having 
been gone through and both parties being sniisfied, a date is chosen and 
the marrage celebrated on the auspicious day. Therefore It must not be 
supposed (hut in the upper and middle classes in I^urma (he marriages 
are of random selection. Under no circumstances will a person who has 
any self respect or any pretension lo a good social standing, marry 
another of a degraded social status for (lie sake of tnoney or for any other 
consideration. Otherwise, his fellowii would not tolerate Ins presence 
in their social gatherings, 

There is no denying that the Dons (fishermen), the Harers (washer¬ 
men and barbers), Hara^ (sweepers), Thinchis or Paya allies or Payakyuns 
(pagoda slaves), iCfiiflor (people wJio live on the offerings lo shrines), 
Kyaungkyuns (n>onas(ery slaves), Kebas (beggars), Sandalas or 
Thubayasas (grave-diggers), and people wlio follow certain despised 
trades and professions such as hunters, butchers, actors, Inio.'cieating 
drug-sellers and mid wives, are looked down upon as untouchables, and 
they are absolutely debarred from taking any part in all social functions 
of the respectable classes; and therein the caste system among the 
Burmans, which is undreamt of by other races and foreigners who live 
side by side with the Burmese, is as rigidly enforced by the respectable 
classes as by the Bralmians towards the Chandals and Panchamas of 
India. 

Most of the said untouchables ore purely victims of circumstances or 
accident of birth, inasmuch as the forbears of the Harees, J 7 arfls, IfVuncWs 
pagoda slaves and beggars were cut off from the rest of the respectable 
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classes bv Royal Order of tbc various ancient Kings of Hurma inscribed 
in cases on marble slabs wbif li may be seen to ibis day at almost all 
the renowned shrines of Upper Uurma. Some were dedicated by the 
Kings, some by the Queens, some by the princes and princesses, 
and some by rich noblemen and merrliants, for the erepress purpose 
of looking after the religions shrines to which they were detlicated. 

Among tliese unfortnnalcs may be found the descendanls of ancient 
monarchs taken prisoner during the wars waged for dominion, suzerainty 
or loot by ancient kings of Burnu; descendants of King Manuha of 
Thaton, of the kings of Siam, of the Maharajas of Manipur and Assam 
and of M&wabs of Eastern Bengal. From amongst these* the members of 
theatrical troupes, marionette companies and musicians of the last century 
were recruited. 

Down to tlie last century the Buimese laws countenanced the 
possession and acquisition of slaves. Buying and selling of men and 
women, pledging and naorigaging of wives and cJtildren, were the order 
of the day in Burmese times. The slaves were called Ky«a and their 
children and children*$ children bore the nomenclature of Thah^uk and 
T hade I respectively. The slaves were the chattels of their master or over- 
lord; but not necessarily tbeir descendants, wliose position depended on 
the conditions of the contract whereby the first ancestor became the serf. 
The blessings of British Rule brought in its train individual liberty 
and freedom and was solely responsible for the wholesale compulsory 
liberation of the slaves of Burma. 

Before concluding this essay I may mention that there is a distinct 
class of people called Tiagauagr (spelt 7kBgating)» whose home is in 
the Minbu District and who keep their class distinct from other classes. 
They do not condescend to marry any of the classes of commoners; they 
iniermarrv, as a rule, among themselves only. They are self^ontained, 
scrupulously honest, rich and very conservative. Even the Burmese 
Kings looked upon them as a pure caste and honest people, and 
honoured them as belonging to an unbroken line of ancient families of 
noblemen. 

Caste systems and distinctions everywhereare despicable; but it 
must be conc^ed that the unfortunates of the said untouchable classes 
are, in the majority of cases, so steeped and sunk in the mire of degrada¬ 
tion and mean upbringing and association that they themselves consider , 
that tnerc is no hope of their redemption; and that their life is a curse and 
a burden. ^Vhile they remain in the land of melancholy, disappoint- 
meri and pessimism, the wide world would roll on dll perhaps dooms¬ 
day without any thought being ghen by the more fortunate classes to an 
organised effort for their uplift from the mire into which they have 
fallen. 

Forlunately for the Thinckis of Arakan, the following press com* 
mutirquc was published by the Govcrnmeiil in the Rangoon Gazette of 
ihe S5th December 1922. "It has come to the notice of the Local Gov- 
ornmeni that there exists fh the Akyab District a section of llie inhabitants 
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colhmonly referred to as ThincKerst who nre generally held to be 
descended fro:n persons seniencud byihc former rulers of Arakon to 
suffer social degradation as A punishment for political offences. This 
degradation is said to have taken the form of dedication as slaves of 
pagodas ami other religious edifices. Their present day descendants 
have, liowever, for several generations earned their livelihood as 
agricuUuri»is and petty traders, and are no longer employed in the 
service of any pagoda or other religious building. They are in fact in 
no way dl.stingulshabJe from oiher Arakanese Buddhists, and no 
distinction between them and other Arakanese Buddhtsis is recognised 
by <he Arakanese Buddhist monks. Some have migrated to other 
districts .ind have been ab.«orl»ed into the general popiilaiion. 

“.N’early two hundred yeai's have elajjsed since the ihinchces were 
condemned lo this punishment, and any offence which their forefathers 
may have committed must be held to have long been expiated. The 
British Government, as the .successor of the Kings of Arakan, is there¬ 
fore pleased to cancel the senrmreof social degradation and to proclaim 
that all disabilities which the ikinckeea now suffer shall be deemed to be 
an mil led,'* 

This proclamation will help the T/t/Bcfe/.v to regain their lost social 
status; but the process will be very slow as the respectable cUisses, as 
distinguished from the degraded classes, are not likely to accept the 
prod a mat ion in place of the time honoured custom. Perhap.s U may 
take another two centuries or more to admic of their complete absorption 
in the respectable classes. It (s true that the Sangha of Burma, unUke 
the Sangha of Ceylon, makes no distinction between classes; but the lay. 
men are imhued with ancient ideas; the Brahmanic tendency has taken a 
firm root in them, and for that reason the Government proeJamufion will 
not, I am afraid, help to nmeliotate theit condition to an appreciabit* 
ex lent, even at the present day vvhen the outcry against caste systems is 
proclaimed on the house-tops in India and el.se\Yhere. 

But let us hope with enthusiasm, and try to blot out henceforth the 
remnants of the ancient despotism and superstitions, winch were most 
prolwbly jmporied from India ui .in unknown and now forgotten period, 
from our fair land of pagodas and from the memory of the ntodern 
nber.il'minded sons of Burma. 


MAUNC THA KIN 
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Georgies.—1/ 

^taung Tun Ny^in, of \\'mgyan Village Paiheingyl Tojvnsljjp Man¬ 
dalay Disirict, works six acres of hoi weather paddy land, llis holding 
is called WetsA (Pig-eating), and is divided into three blocks running 
south and norih, When he harrows, transplants, or reaps his fields, he 
starts at the south and finishes at the north. When he harrows the 
soiiiU block he employs four yoke of cattle. He cooks five pounds of 
ricc and three and a half pounds of pork and divides the resultant curry 
and fee into four portions. Tlie four yoke surt from the four corners 
of the block and drive towards the centre, the men carrying the curry and 
rii^e. Having met in ihe centre, the men leave the animals head to head 
and repair (o the field embankment, arhere they eat the curry and rice. 
They may not invite anyone else lo share tbeir meal, but if any one olTers 
to do so they may not refuse him. The prayer used when the meal is 
o^ered is as follows; “To ihee, 0 Sovereign Lady, we offer this food and 
drink. Take us, thy humble servants, under thy especial care. Turn 
the winds aside and make the heavens to open. ICeepfar off all kinds of 
evil which may harm our crops. “When he plants this block Maung Tun 
Syein makes a figure of a women with grass, and arrays it with a plait 
uf hair flowing loose and a short jacket with wide sleeves. He ibiows a 
.scarf round its neck, dresses it in a skirt, and decks it with gold brace¬ 
lets, a gold neck chain and silver anklets. He provides a stone for grind¬ 
ing face powder, a mirror^ a comb, a cup of hair oil, and a cup of face 
powder ready ground. He dips a sprig of willow in the face paste, and 
sprinkles the figure of the spirit maiden with U. In the middle of the 
field he sets a kerosene oil tin to represent a palace budding after mak¬ 
ing n hole in the top, washing it with Hme, and putting a plank under¬ 
neath for it to rest upon. In the north west corner of tJie block at the 
end of the field embankment he makes a platform of mud in two stages. 
On the upper stage be puts ihe image of (he spirit maiden with the orna¬ 
ments etc. described nbo>e. On the lower .stage he puts a bimeh of 
plantains, some tea ard betel nut, with a feast, offered as a token of res¬ 
pect, consisting of fried fish with the .scales on, red and white fried rakes, 
and a platter of cooked rice. The prayer used is in terms similar to 
those us^ when starring to harrow. After (he prayer has been said the 
feast and eatables are divided among the planters and their leader. The 
clothes and ornaments, the comb oiirror and grinding stone, are laken 
away by Maung Tun N'yein the same day. It is not (he custom to make 
an offering at han'est.' N‘o offering is made in respect of ihe middle 
block. ^S*hen the north block is planted a mud image of a mendicant is 


* Thj» BoK is a SramlatiM of a noe« to (kt sathor tiy k raltiT«t4r.~gtf. 
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made aboui eighteen inches long. A piece of cotton cloth is slung over 
its shoulder as though lo carry a begging bowl. A rosary is placed in the 
right hand of (he jjgure which b pul .on the upper part of ait earth plat¬ 
form on (he southern field embankment, wilh its face turned to the east 
as though it was eating an almsofTering. An almsofiering is prepared 
and placed on the lower part of the earth platform. Tlie prayer used is 
the same as iha( used in the south block, with the subsliiution of the 
words Sir Mendicant for Sovereign Ladv. 

H.F.S. 


Bhamo fifty years ago. 

Before me are three interesting letters wrillen from Bhamo forty- 
nine years ago, by Dr. Francis Mason, the great Karen scholar, well 
known in Burma a generation ago. The letters were written for the 
A. B. M. Magazine, and give a most interesting view of Bhamo and this 
pan of Burma half a century back. They are dated November 24th 
1873; December 6th 1873; and January 30th 1874. Before the la.st 
letter was in print Dr. Mason had passed away, but he did <1 great deal 
to arouse interest in this part of Burma. The letters nre too Jong lo give 
in full, but a few extracts will I am sure be of interest to all who have in 
one way or another been>connec(ed with Bhamo and especially Kachinland. 

Dr. Mason in common w1ih most scholars in (hose days, looked upon 
the KLachins as a part of (he Karen race. It is from this view-point that 
he calls attention to the importance of Bhamo for the Karen hi.storian. 
He says, Bhamo is the earliest bit of solid ground we have on which to 
found Karen history, and the locah’ty furthest north of which we have 
reliable testimony that they were ever denizens : all beyond is tradition, 
inference or conjecture.'’ In proof of the above Dr. Mason in speaking of 
the of the Vlacc” refers to Bhamo as being mentioned in 

two old Bghai Karen poems; they speak of going 10 Bhumo 10 buy a 
d^h, and he quotes Dr. Anderson, who in ($71 described Bhamo arid 
surroundings and parficulatily mentioned the dah industry among thv 
Chinese Shans. Again he says, '‘J)hamo occurs in some of the Bghai 
myths as the principal Bui ma town with which they were acquainted, 
just as Toungoo is to (hem now. God is represenred as sending “ The 
^'hipaift to Bhamo" to rail the Burma ns who came to him, and 

“Receive extraordinary power to variegate cloth 
To weave heatuifully as the Pythen’s skiui 
.^ntl to have rkr-crops three times a year; 

.>\nd they been die great and returned to Bhamo". 

From these traditions Dr. Mason is inclined to believe that (he 
Karens originally inhabited some of the mountains now held by the 
Kachins, “ They were .probably driven out of this country by the in¬ 
roads of the more pow.erfui KaKhyen tribes’', Dr. Mason is wrong in 
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Ihcse conclusions. The Kachins came in cuntacc wiih (he Palawng.s 
Shuns and Burmans, bii( ihni, very mucit earlier, raigraiions had taken 
place is beyond doubt. That among these migrating tribes some tiere 
Karens, is not at all improbable. 

Again, Dr. Mason finds in (he movements of the Karens from (he 
north, the “Source of thgif Scripture TradiUoiu-'* “It is in no way remark* 
able,’" he says *‘that the Karens should have Biblical (ruths mixed up with 
their traditions when we contemplate them as inhabitants of these norihern 
regions. In A. D. 1651, Yunlie, a fugitive emperor of China, was in 
Bhamo with 600 of his nobllitT, many of whom were Christians.” He 
quotes GuuaFf as saying that the emperor, his queen, his son and many 
of his court had been baptised. Yunlie remained in Burma ii years, 
spending most of his time in and around Sagaing. Tlius ChrislJanity is 
not a new thing in Burma. Even as early as A. D. S78 w*e arc told ill at 
Ciirisiians, Mohammedans, Jewr and Parsees w'ere found in western 
China. The theory that many of the Karen traditions trere handed down 
from this source is very attractive, to say (he least. 

Regarding the “History of Bhanto*’ Dr. Mason.*uys that very little is 
known. ” Of the tune when it was founded no record is known. It is 
on]}* known that the Dutch and English companies had trading establish¬ 
ments here more than two centuries ago; but they quarelled, and the 
Burmans drove both out of the country, which missionary societies wifi 
do well (0 lay to heart”—this last warning in view of (he fact that Bhamo 
was shortly to become the field for three missionary societies, the 
Baptist, Roman Catliolic and China Inland Mis.sioo. But as Dr. Mason 
correctly surmises, the present Bhamo is not (lie place where the Dutch 
and Engli.sh factories did their work. That place was up the Taping 
river a few miles from the modern town. 

In regard 10 the “Commerce of the Place'* we find little thu wc do 
not see to day. There was only one steamer a month. Ii come up 
towing two large fiats loaded with cotton, destined for export on back of 
mules two bales to one animat, (0 (be independent Shan Stales and 
China In this line Bhamo has made no prepress in fifty years. The 
muleteer is still with us. Among the passengers were over a hundred 
Chinese, some opium smokers; several Chinese gentlemen look first class 
cabins; one was. reported a prince. Another was a “ vtry pretty 
Chinese w'oman who came from Canton to Rangoon by sea, and is 
now going back over land”. We wonder that a woman could take such 
a trip in those day». It is not tried very often now. The Clxinese 
gentlemen could not speak Burmese. Some had come from Talifoo on a 
political mission to the British (^vernment, and they were taking back 
with them, among other presents, a small telescope that they did not 
know how to use but regarding (he mystery of which Dr. Moaon gave 
the necessary instruction. 

“Ckaraclerof ikr Kachius“. Dr. Mason like every other traveller was 
interested in the Kachins. He says of them, “ I made my first acquain* 
tance with tlie KaKhyens last evening, some few miles below Bhamo, 
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where we found some mixed up with ihe Shan traders on a saiuHrnnk 
where ihe steamer slopped. The Shuns are nearly ail urmed, and ho 
were some of the KaKhyens. One was swaggering about wiib a flint 
musket on his shoulder, and a sword more ihan a yard long dangling by 
his side. 13 oih Hurmans and Europeans represent them as the greatest 
of savages. Every now and then they come down rrom their mounlains 
like birds of pre/^ and ravage and destroy the unfortunate Ilurmcse 
villages that innir their resentment*', Ur. Mason however was no 
globetrotter and uiidersiocd human nature. He made friends with 
the Kachins and found out whjil others have found that There was not 
the siiglitest appearance of savages about titem. On the contrary, 
generalising from this specimen, ] should say that they were a good* 
natured quiet people '* He of course thinks iliai they are really Karcas : 
" had we seen them m llritisli Burma we should have unhesitatingly 
pronounced them Karens”. Dr. Mason no doubt realised when he 
began the study of (he Kachin language that the Karens and the Kachins 
are further apart than the Kachins and the Burmaos. 

The short description he gives of landing in Bhamo is full of 
interest. He says, " Early In the forenoon we sighted ihe lilgh bluffs of 
Bhamo with iXs houses almost overhanging the clilT, its Chinese town at 
one end, its pagodas and Burmese at the other, and the English flag 
flying at the Uriiish residency beyond both. Mr. Cooper, ihe 
distinguished traveller in China and Thibet, the political agent, followed 
up a kind Invitation to come to the residency, by meeting us on board 
the steamer. We arc now enjoying the hospitality of his mansion which 
cost fif(€en*tbousand Rupees to build.” 

Thai Bnamo was not so very backward in those days several e’rtract.« 
from the letters show, ft was a stockaded (own not so widely si'oitiered 
as now. They lived more or less in fear of Ihe Chinese and the Kachins, 
When Dr. Mason called on ihe Myo W'on, the governor of the province, 
with power of life and death in his hand, he showed the influence of ihe 
English upon him; he received the missionary like an English gentleman 
coming out of his room to meet him, shaking hands, The people in the 
bazaar presented the same variations that tve see to*day, e.scept tliai there 
were few natives of India. 

Dr. Mason through Ills study of Kachin and Shan became one of 
the first to plead for school.^ and hooks for the people up I)ere. He could 
not have forseen the great strides Upper Burma and paniculariy Kachin 
Hnd would take along these lines. In many ways \vc find that Upper 
Burma is the isamc as fifty years ago, but in other respects we see the 
great change, we hope for ihe better. 
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The Hermit and the Siren. 

*‘Tlxc hermit and the siren'* ilie favaurhe subject of Ataung Po 
Sein’s plays. He is in a class by himself in playing ihe role of a hermit, 
and the ability with which he performs ihisdilhculL part has added greai- 
ly to hts fame as Burma's premier aaor. The scene is usually laid away 
from the haunts of civjliisaiion : 

*/\ litlie lowly hermitage it was, 

Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side/ 

The element of surprise comes in when the hermic meets the siren 
in a most unexpected manner: 

" He on the tender grass would sit 

And hearken ev'n to ecslasy," 

and finding that he cannot withstand the bewitching charm of Tier voice 
or beauty, as the case may be, reverts to the mundane world, after 'sisly 
years of religious reverie and anchoritlsli self •denial.' 

*The most perfect hermits’ say.s Gibbon, 'are supposed to have pass* 
ed many days without food, many nights without sleep and raanv years 
without speaking/ We know that a hermit dwells alone in a solitary 
place, for religious mediDiiidn or from a desire to avoid the lemptaiiODS 
of the world. He seeks holiness through self-moriilocation. Boih a hermit 
and a monk lead the life of a recluse, and (he common couplet 
meaning an ascetic, is no misjoinder. The object of asceticism was to 
control and subdue the bodily nature with its passions and desires as the 
stronghold of evil inherent in man, ihe means used being fasting, ce(i< 
b&cy, poverty, penance and solitude. Even greater austerities have 
been practised under the influence of the idea that matiei is essentially 
evil and that an approach to ideal good or an escape from the evils of 
existence can be effected only bv subduing the bod)*. A higher degree 
of sanctity is thus cultivated, and 'when the mind is wnrmed with 
heavenly thoughts, and wrought up into some degrees of holy ecstasy, it 
stag's not there, but communicates these impressions to the body.’ This 
is on the authority of Bishop .Mterbury’s sermons. But Buddhism 
goes a step further and invests (he hermit, m his ethical perfection, with 
the power of flight in the air above or through subterranean vaults below. 
So intense is (he overpowering emotion or exaltation in which the mind 
is absorbed. 

In Wethandaya Pye a hcriuit is described as person wearing coarse 
rloih made from fibrous bark, with braided hair tied round the head 
and limp panrher-skin on the left shouhter: (syy^-ojecS cbgcScc^©c»»egtTS 

In MMjanakc Vyo the descripiioo is fuller. In addition to the 
aboTCj he carries a yoke and sling, a smooth staff and a leather rugj h( 
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is famous for his mfigicAl powers and engaging himself inecstalic mcdita- 
lion (lies about in the aff. 

6oaar6i(»(SecDa;€d«<vi e§,9»»«p»Sco,a>oi»8:cc6fi^g8c£»pSa a)S 

ooTtjrec^Se|sa^) 

The hermit’s helmet, which we see so often in a modern drama, is 
nowhere mentioned in the ancient writings and seems lo be quite a recent 
innovation. 

When contemplarion (jhana) is practised and the hfih and final 
stage, known as Abliifliiana, reached, an uncommon degree of extraordi* 
nary attain tnents is experienced and his body becomes spiritualised to an 
extent which enables him to travel from place to place by an aerial route. 
There are six causes, viz., lust, anger, stupor, anxiety, doubt and igno* 
ranee, which might lend to deprive the hermit of supernatural powers, and 
he must exercise the utmost rigour to make himself temptation proof. 

Force of temptation is well brought out in the following line sung 
by Maung Po Sein about 15 years ago even before he employed the her* 
mit plot: — which means 'Leave 

aside laymen like us, even a hermit would drop from his flight.’ He 
wanted to convey, by rlieso flattering words, a sense of the great beauty 
possessed by Ills lady-love and the bewitching charm w'hich even a devout 
eremite could not withstand. A similar conception have we in 
Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus (;\ct 2 line 23) : 

'This goddess, ihU Semirainls, this nymph. 

This siren, (hat will charm Rome’s Saturninv.’ 

This sung of Maung Po Scin's whicli was popular ihen as ‘Swance’. 
is to-day set a burning curiosiiy in the heart of un ainuieur rcsearcliisi. 
'.What was ilic source of these expressive word^?' wn.s tiie question that 
naturally occurred to him and taking up the research spade he started 
digging the hidden mines of lore. The fli'St find unearthed w^is the follow¬ 
ing passage in Saya Kin’.s '}‘avf}a (a poem on Renunciation) 

in which the recluse muttered in despair that 'he did not feel as strong 
as when he first betook himself to ihe lonely wood, since be found he was 
unable to surmount the mountainous barrier of lust, which blocked Ins 
path and blinded him in Us entire darkness’ i—(a2C0a‘fc9As5i^8OO«oo:fii 
cooS^e^-6c9f S 

eco3>oi) 

Further on in the same poem a splendid thought is couched in force* 
ul language :—iw§S|^cg^i 9»^6^o2eoe§c§eo33SiB:{|o^eg@8 ecqo 

If may be paraphrased (lius:—'If (he mind is not well concentrated 
c*ven a saintly hermi! would lose Ins siipcrnmural powers.' 

U Ponn.va in IV/j<Jvd Pyiisal, a drama, puis the v'ords 
^Sol^cooa) in the mouth of >Xr/Cuwun, the disguised ogress, who in 
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self sufficiency asks 'U he a flyinfj saint to be able to resist (my wiles 
ftnd blandishments)?* Hero, u ‘nyint; faint* stands for a 'miraculous 
hermit-* 

Tvlnl/iin Afin^f U Ton Kjo, the famous bard, who bore the 
double title of *Maha Tlunkhaya* and ‘Maha Sbhu*, furnishes us with an 
exquisite passage in his jtfvdalaiibJraRa pyo, an epic of no mean order, 
h runs as follows x^l^eoScccpSa 

«ax>SJtQKC2^fig^^K;‘^g3be/i(^ the substance of it being that ‘the 

hermit of grc-ii renown lost his power of flight through an unchaste 
sight,* Ihe hermit, who was an embryo Buddha, by mischance saw 
the naked form of Queen Mudulakkhuna in its pristine l>eauly and was 
crushed with carnai craving. This is taken from one of the binh stories 
of tlie Buddha, The other birth stories dealing with the ‘hermit and 
the siren* are to be found in Takka, Cuinpalobhana, Mali&pnlobhana 
hlaritaCA and Lomakathapa Jatakas. The material is the same, only the 
setting differs. 

‘Fair (t esses man's imperial race insnare. 

And beauty draws us with a single hair* 
says Pope very truly in *Kape of the Lock,* The hermit’s downfall 
le encompassed, and he descends into the lower plane of secular life. In 
the glorious splendour of court-life be enjoys a regular round of pleasures. 
If he cared for any solitude again il would be of a different sort, and with 
Byron one would rather e^laim :— 

‘Bv solitude I mean a sultan's, not 
A hermit's, with a harem for a grot.* 

The anchorite in ‘Talisman* was one who had firm conviction in the 
belief that 'victue is its own reward' and acted up to i|. So, too, was 
the hermit, who founded Yalkemyo, six miles from modern Prome, the 
ndopt{V*e*father of Bedayi- Stories have been woven round ibe topic of 
escapades by monks and nuns, as a result of their frequent familiarity. U, 
Lat*s Wuttit treats of the same theme. These are not iincom* 

men affairs and volumes have been published in different climes and 
different ages. '.A court docs some man no harm, wlien another finds 
temptation in a hermitage.’ Thai one should rather face and overcome 
temptation would not be a perilous paradox. You may even be inclined 
to fall in with the Stoic who enjoins that ‘If ihou see a beautiful person, 
thou wile find a faculty for that—namely Self-Mastery, If toil is laid upon 
thee, thou wilt find the faculty of Perseverance. If thou art reviled, thou 
wilt find Patience. In making this thy wont, ehou shall not be rarried 
awav by appearances.' Vei, Homer chants, with due caution ! 

Nest where the sirens dwell you plough the seas I 
*1 heir song is death aodffflakes de.strucHon please. 
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Letwethcndara’s Poem—/I cofiiinuaiion- 

1 read U Po lUu's illuminailng noies on I-€(wrthdndara*.s poem 
(Vol 1 VII Part } April 1917) wiiK much interest after 1 Iind wrllten my 
notes on ihe first 3 verses of ihc sjime poem (Vot XH Part t April 1922.) 
' 1 give my further e\*plan<nory notes on the fifth and sixth verses. 

5th Verse. 

means coS»S*«»£B«p8, hriirhi colour; 

yellow. A bright golden colour. To 

shine, brillianr. Read |oc^cft85ic)&»cq(£^«cpS§5f^co^4®^ ‘Tbanpauk That- 
pon.” eQofrom SanaUrit e@cfi©?g«| Pali —o^ljcocof^ pionounced(wo}j 

nAl»^t)To be round .circular. Retc/slothe sun(c^)Here mean.sco^^tsiiper- 
powUr i30£$s awi energy, force; predicaiing «foSa In thi.s con need on 
U Peo Byu takes the word to .suggest W'est Island. It is the name of 
a tree. However it is spelt cBS with a «ocS (efiSoS) Read »f<fi3s«6$»t5(£9f^c6S» 
“Thaipon‘\ 

saofood^cfi&rgja^f^ty Hvre <^.<£ should be w fitters with ©and not » 
S^means (0 spill over 8: lo flow §o5& overflow, The word 806 if taken in 
another sense 8c6$c6 y I titering 8 Read aaacpSScSSc^i 

c^c8c8i8(:8K§fl^lco^je^»£5^ “Thaipon\ ^ having the same 

meaning as grin c8{c§x^to3^i^i^teoyxfi&3^tto be da2i/ling. D&z/.Xe mean.s to 
strike or surprise with brilliancy. ^ as much as. 

S9^ 10 be even. Reading the whole sentence The 

poet refe^'s to the brightness of the sun whose rays spill over the sky 
streaming, and thereby lighting the whole of “ Zambudipa Island”. 

In spite of the spelling, if c8J is taken to sugget West Island and a 
declining sun [to be dyed crimson in the setting sun] c8J<@2, we cannot 
expect it to be shining evenlv all over “Zanibudlpa”. See 

Again If we take to mean brillianl, there would be a repetition 
of the same sense brightness c^1 .^u^ra. It is therefore inexpedient to 
plac* c6J in the sentence, because it has no bearing upon (lie poem, My 
text, however reads cj|e^M^c“wt3WT5<jcfT:jSji*’ 

6fh Verse. 

H 070 is used ih'lhe^sense of “lime” from'Pfili moco, 
a consideration of would only Jay the poem open to the charge of 

redundancy. I personally think (hat since meant Pali Oo.*^ the rains, 
rto is an abbreviation from "PoTiV.Ja" ^eoi meaning^b'tolSroi If this is taken 
as the correct meaning, the following reading regarding the above would 
be appropriate : “Ai this time of the year in the month of Wagoung, when 
the rains have set in after summer has run out.” Moreover, the VI verse 
alludes to the gathering of (he pious people in the Kyaungs 

during Lent, This strengthens our belief (hat mo stands for fn>oco-o1o©iS<o— 
Read c^cSo^ 

u6c^r>^AfrT7:»Jtaiojc9^8eoro3J X X o^^Cjcwmoffcofoogo^^i 
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Let^^khondara’s Poem. 

ity anicle on the above su)»jeci evoked two further articles in an issue 
of the Burma Research Society’s Journal (Volume XM, Pan I). 

I was familiar with (he dictionary meaning of the word “clear*cui**. 
Olherwinc I should not have used “dearly defined” in my commenis. 
But out of a number of expressions open 10 a translator» Mg. Ba Han 
selected ''clear-cut” and I thought he was influenced by the word co£ to 
cut or notch". Mg. Ua Han wanted 10 convey the idea Uiat ibe river 
appears more distinct in outline by contrast with the surrounding fores 1. 
Has he ever seen a river in a thick forest? Our experience is Ihal a 
river is often lust even in an ordinary forest. There is a danger of 
over literal translation of words given without eotering into (he spirit of 
the poem. 

a. Mg. Ba ilan took exception to two of roy numerous strictures. 
I suggested for crAoAc2^r& as more in keeping with the sen^e 

01 the rest. It was quite possible and prohablo far scribes to have 
confused m or a> with cd in copying manuscripts. This possibility is 
conclusively proved a little further on by (T Kyin Han still reading 
instead of decide which is 

correct ? The .sense alone could be theaH>iier in such cases. My suggestion 
was perfectly natural and rational. But Mg. Han was surprised at the 
absence of textual proof. In the absence of the auihor’.s original 
manu.script, what textual proof would be of avail? What Mg. Ba Han 
wanted waa that 1 should have quoted some other authors using the 
expression, But if 1 could not find another author describing 

the formation of shoals and sand-banks in a river under similar 
circum.^tances, I simply made a clever guess. It was not necessary for 
me even 10 quote a very common expression Why should I 

judge Letwethondara who is a genius by any other standard ? A genius is 
unique, W’hy make him plagiarise othera ? Kow if Mg. Ba Han were to 
look for Shakespearian expressions in lesser lights that preceeded the 
immortal author he might doing a bit of historical research. But if 
he could not find what he wanted, he would not be justified in accepting 
what is a palpable and obvious misreading in print or manuscript. Where 
is the literary sense of Mg. Ba Han, if he would not judge a genius 
by his (the genius’) own standard? Nov let ns examine the texiunl 
apparatus lelied on by Mg. Ba Han for a model of our genius. In all 
ciutions in which occurs the word ^ means “to shine” and has 

nothing lo do with to form shoals and sand-banks” as in ihe 

previous sentence of the second $tan2.i of the poem. The particle co^: 
“also” in denotes a comparison and not a contrast. The 

author compared a river with a river. There is no object in contrasting 
a river with a forest or a mountain for the matter of that. Why has 
Mg. Ba Han discarded his own textual apparatus and hugged a false 
mistress? means ‘‘shoals and sand-banks are formed under ihf 
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poel't ey 6 s'\ wtnU osSa-'Scgl* means '* slionls etc. are formed aneio.** 
If the po«i plagiarised llie archaic coScoS from anoiher auilior the expres¬ 
sion was reclundam; for he was descrihing* wliat he actually saw. Bur if 
he used he conveyed an additional idea that such formallons in 

rivers yearly change. Is Mg. lia Han not aware of ihc shifting character 
ofshoaU, etc? vVhich of these two akernarives was more likely with a 
geniu.^ ? hiven assuming that coSosS is a correct reading, cgjs does not 
refer to ( 5 »«o§S) but to ^a5ofta:o6ttg) understood. Tlic poet was remind* 
ed of the lower regions of his own river by the formation of similar shoals 
and sand banks in ihe Mf/ta river, No sharp defmiiioo, no contrast entered 
the poet’s mind. The poem was more emotional than intellectual, as the 
poet was carried away by his passions and feelings. The poet spoke a 
plain truth, 

3. As regards g 8 a rjoj| or whatever may be the derivation of 

8&or so^: (he ultimalc derivation will remain more or less speculative. 
l"of in.stance U Kyin Han a few pages further 011 derives from 

archaic so^*»5 ‘dusk’ which i.s from Pali a^ao 35§ff^^‘evening’. Wc 
have only to see whether a derivation is reasonable or probable for 
tentative acceptance or rejection. The two quotations of Mg. BaHan 
are against himself. He admits that means “silent’*, but he 

refuses to see that & and sd^ are interchangeable in elementary Burmese 
phonetics. He admits the possibility of Letw^thondara himself writing 
in his original manuscript. Gut the script before him gives 

Does not this in itself prove ihe.interchangeability of as written 
by the author and i8: as copied by scribes or vice versa'i But vvUh sdt 
given in the textual apparatus before him, Mg. Ba Han must render it 
“snow-smeared** because he not yet found another textual apparatus 
in which is used in the same sense as cr^ 

Has it never occurred to him to reconcile his expression “ snow- 
smeared “ with U Po Byu's southerly breeee in Kason, the driest of dry 
nionth*” ? Both Maung Tin and Mg. Ba Han rendered the expression 
alike. The former’s caitc however was excusable as he seems to have 
understood the poem to be written in winter, But in the latter’s case, 
never was there a more “ mechanical “ translation. 

4. Dallying with Ihe apparatus, Mg. Ba Han has missed the author 
of it. He was never in contact with the author. No wonder, that he 
failed to appreciate a genius when he preferred .Shwedaung Yazagyaw 
to Letw'Mhondara. 

5. U Kyin Han's article needs no serious refutation. We might 

however point out that his use of the word i^i in the sense of c^nS 
“to protrude or shoot out'* as is a new signiii* 

cance which the public will not accept. 


S. Z. AUNG. 


fTbU cerrtipondta1 > now «Iqs»4c t?d.) 
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WiR Mensciikn der jndonesisciiq; Erde, von Uenwakd I^iukd- 

STETTER. 11. OEK SlNS FUR DAS WaHRB, GutE UND SCXJoNE IN 
DER WD0NES1SCII6N VOLKS&KtLC, (Luzefn :E. Haag, J 922 ). 

In this small monograph Dr. Hrondsiatter continues his researches, 
based on Uiiguislic and (ilerarv evidence, into ihe comparative psj'chology 
of the Indonesian peoples. An examinaiion of their words for certain 
ethical and aesthetic concepts leads him to the conclusion that, so far as 
such ideas are concerned, the Indonesian menuUty is on a par with that 
of the Indo-European. 

It is needless to insist on the high competence which this learned 
scholar brings to bear on his theme, for that is already' amply attested 
by all his previous work in the lield of comparative linguistics. In the 
present case it is plain to see ho>v much patient research and scholarly 
acumen have gone to build up the basis for his argument. His data are 
drawn from a very large number of languages (some of them very I it tie . 
known) and lie has marslialfed the evidence with all his customary skill. 

The general thesis implicit m his presentation of ihe case. ois. that 
humanity is essentially one, is supported not merely by the evidence he 
adduces, but also by much else that does not happen to cotfic within the 
scope of his enquiry; and, stated thus broadly, ii assuredly rests upon 
solid foundations. .At ilie same time, we do well, while hearing this 
fundamental fact In mind, to remember also the diversities of the 
several brandies of the human family, titeir divergent lines of develop¬ 
ment, rheir dlgcreni endowments in special directions, and ihoir appu* 

* rently varying capacity for the discovery and invention, and even 
adoption and assimilation, of the elements that go to the making of 
human progress. The primeval protoplasm was undifferentiated, but ihe 
evolved organisms differ to a very marked degree; and if that is true in 
the physical field, it should not surprise us unduly to find a reficK of it 
on the psycbologicaJ side. 

It is of the first importance to have clearly made out, as Dr. 
Urandstelter has done, that the ;oma>on Indonesian mother tongue 
contained germs of words for ethical and aesthetic concepts which were 
closely analogous (o those evidenced by ancestral Indo-European speech. 
But for a closer and more definite comparison certain data seem to be 
still wanting. We do not know, even upprORtmaiely, the dale of the 
period when the ancestors of the Indo-Europeans spoken common tongue. 

It must, apparently, be pusherl back at least some thirty-five centuries 
from to-day. Even less certain is the d^e of the Indonesian one, (hough 
that may well have been more recent. When we compare the two, can 
we be sure that we are dealing with two things that are strictly 
comparable? Is it nol possible, and even probable, that the Indo-European 
stage in question bad been reached a thousand or more yenra earlier than 
the corresponding Indonesian one? And would tius not to some extent 
affect ihea^ument? 
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I w/ nothing of subsequent developments, which are rather beside 
the point at issue, save to this extent, that if we regard tlic matter from 
(he standpoint of the present day, it can hardly be denied that the Indo- 
European has progressed further than th«* Indonesian, and has evolved 
a subtler and more complex mentalU), with a corresponding evolution of 
his ideas and the means of expressing them. 

Thus much, not by wav of criticising Dr, Urandsiefter’s method or 
general conclusions (with which I venture to agree entirely), but merely 
as a (juahlicaiton which it seems necessary to make in order that those 
conclusions may not seem to be out of harmony with the world as we 
know it. In seeking the one among the many (which has been the aim 
of philosophers from time immemorial), we must have a care, while 
affirming the essential unity, not to overlook the diversities which really 
exist. 

C. 0 . Bt-ACDKN. 


A Burmese Afcadv. Dv Ma/or C. AI. Unricurz (Seeley, Service & 
Co., Ltd. London, 1923). 

The name of Major C- M. Enriquez is well known, Anyone who 
can simultaneously give us two such volumes as “A i^vrmcic U’<>nc/er> 
hnd*\ and Burmese Arcady*', deserves recognition and gratitude. 
The Major is in love with lus subject. He sees and describes, often 
with enthusiasm, the brightest side. He writes to entertain, rather than 
to impart scientific information. 

The objwi and purpose of the two books mentioned is to share with * 
Ibe general public, ‘'the information gathered during three years’ inces¬ 
sant rccruiliAg and travel in alJ parts of Burma.’' We follow the author 
along the whole of the ''Sino-Dutman frontier.” With him we 
visit races and localities not familiar to the ordinary traveller. His 
work in the interest of recruiting holds the first place, but incidentally we 
learn a great deal about the country, its people and its history. 

We are in this review chiefly interested in ".I Arcady.” 

A better title would have been the heading of Chap. Ill, **A KacJiin 
Military Venture.” liy far the greater pari of the book deals with the 
Kachins from a military point of view. It is not a historic or ethnologic 
study, e.xplaining the peculiarities of a backward race, It is only in 
passing that we touch on the various sides of Kachin life. The main 
purpose is to tell the story of Kachin recruitingr the valuable and dis- 
tliigushed .service by these Hilhmun in Mesopotamia and on the Malabar 
coast; the educational value o( this military venture, and the recognition 
given to both officers and men for all they did during the great war, 
All this is worth recording. If we. rould have .in extract of it in Kacliin, 
it would he very valuable. The Chapter on the Vawyins or Lis us con- 
laias sonie material new to the public, and we are glad that some of 
these “high-landers” have shown their worth in the ranks, 
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The first Chapter^ gives ibe suromary of the generally accepted 
theoiies concerning (ribal migrations io upper Burma. An attempt is 
made to correct the wrong impiessions m vc^iie regarding ibe "Kachin 
tribes’% but on page 24 tUc author himself divides the Kacluas ‘‘into 
five main families.This 1$ just as much a mistalcL' as to call the&e 
families, tribes. AM Kaduns recognise five ruling ramiiies. ParaiMe.s 
of commoners are endless. All chiefs come from these five famiHes. 
Any commoner becoming a ruler, is not regarded as a regular (£Ufnsa) 
chief, but is a usurper, (gumfaa) chief. Most of the chiefs in (he Hukung 
valley are g^mlau chiefs. A commoner ruled, fay, by a Lahpai chief 
has no more right to call himself n Lahpai, than the ordinary citizen 
has to take the name of his Hoyal family; A commoner will always 
give the name of a chief, when if is a question how to classify his village, 
as the chief is the representative of (he community* But no commoner, 
say a Labya» ruled by a Maran chief, would ever think of calling himself 
a M^ran. Our author (Kinks (hat no whi(e man, and cer(ainly no 
Kachin, can ever understand the intricacies of family or relniion^ip. 
1 wish it was so. Then the Kachms might throw away their old mixed 
geneologies and adopt something sJuipler. I 3 ut to them it is wonderfully 
clear, and it is only the stupidity of (he ivliite man that fails to see how 
perfectly simple it is. 

I did not expect an author so well informed to say, "the Knehins 
can hardly be said to have a religion at alK’* Animism, SpIriK or as it 
ready is, ancestor*worsliip, may be a low form of religion, but it must be 
called a religion. They have a recognized priesthood, sacrifices, prayers 
and holidays. Major E. calls the Jahra a priest. He is a religious 
leader, but not always a priest. Below him come the />ar»s<Z| 
Hkinjsvng and Hpunglum, all in the true priestly line. We are told 
that a Kachin believes that he is a ‘‘compound of a body and one or 
more spirits,’* Putting it (his way might cause a biood-feud, as it 
might imply that he possessed a ‘*wjtch-spiril*’. which in former limes 
meant expulsion from the community, slavery or death. Every good 
Kachin is a “compound’’ of body (khum,) ghost (miijfa), and the soul 
(cu), which leaves him when he dies. Only a “witch” has an extra 
soul ihpyi), dreaded by all. ft U the soul (ja), which may return from 
spirlt*]and and become a Na(, to be feared and propitiated. Any love 
for the nats is difficult to find. They believe that (be bouse-hold na(s, 
{giimgun gumhpai nf), viU] hi on their sidt If properly “served.*' H 
not, there is sure lobe (rouble. That “the spirit is immortal*’Is a 
conception that has never entered the Kachin mind. The spirit sur¬ 
vives (he shock of death, and may live, for, who knows how long, but 
that it will exist for ever, a Kachin will neither affirm nor deny. 

Our author know.s Kachin, but in some of the quotations he gives, 
he misses the finer points. It seems a pity to spoil the martial flavour 
of the translation of the couplet gi>*en on page 89: 

~T~a~soo(] d«l in ibis chapter *p|w»r« U* br UUm Srtm owr w«rJw^r*«eUne*H work 
OQ ttis aotjjMt—*‘Th« K»cMm— lh«ir caMetu led indilioMt *’ ly (h» ^v. 0. Rannm 
Liu. D; RuHffwu, i-B.M. 9rtUy 1915—whitb, u> U amtiuiied ty 

SAue. t>r. HAA»0Bb«srt€all7pr*MBMUii«bMktotbc8oriHy’»Lilr«ry. Si. 
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Biijiing 6u nm nshang «a vja, ytyiba hptii ana kahpa ye na »a; 
There is no urging in this co seek miiiiary glory ; it is simply a pious 
wish that the child may grow up as a rich man able lo dress in silk, and 
as a man of imponance always afford to carry a gun. A tree transla¬ 
tion would be “May a silk skirt always gird your loins, may a gun always 
rest on your shoulder.’* On page iia he quotes the saying, Publun 
kkruk hkrak, mam nli jakkrat, and translates : “When the voice of the 
cuckoo cracks, it is too late to sow paddy.” The meaning is just the 
Opposite. It may be rendered, “At the cuckoo’s call let the paddy 
(seed) fall*’ i. e. it is lime to sow the paddy. The n before ii is not the 
verbal negative, but a noun preformatjvej nh is the woid for seed. On 
page 207 the phrase, swm mal salit at da^ is translated, “He lost his 
life and melted into mist.” Ail that the sentence says is, (ft is said) he 
lost his life. The sclw is not the word for mist, but a verbal particle 
(sa fu) 3rd pers. sing., Past Indehniie. (See Kachin Hand-book, page 
24.) But such little mistakes are quite excusable. 

The leal value of the book centers around the Kachin Military 
Venture, and the author’s estimation of the Kachins. 

In regard to the military venture there can be only one opinion. It 
has from the first been a great suc<ess. The Kachins who thirty years 
ago fought the British are now their best defenders in Upper Burma. 
Its educational value along certain lines no one questions. Bui it is 
rather difficult to agree with (he author when he says on page 78, “The 
army is now by far the most important civilizing agency”; or again on 
page 266, “No greater blessing has ever been conferred upon the 
Kachina than this military employment”. Militarism Is rather al a 
discount at present. We are this year celebrating the centennial of 
Pasieur, an intiniiely greater man chan the ex*Kaiser. If the Kachins 
are to survive, and we heartily endorse aJI the author says on this deli¬ 
cate subject, teachers, books, schools, moral and technical training must 
lake the first place. But we will come to this subject again. 

The author’s estimate of the Kachins follows certain lines that have 
become almost stereotyped in official circles. The Midtary man deals 
only with a limited number of picked men under sirict rules and regu¬ 
lations, When other officials travel rhey find the people ready and on 
dress'parade. Thus they seldom see the inside of things. That the 
rank and file of the enlisted men “are manly, honest, high-spirited and 
independent” is quite true, if we are not too e-<RCf in our definition of 
these and similar terms. 

If the good Major has “ never yet known a Kachin 10 tell a lie 
others have not been quite so fortunate. They themselves have a saying, 
N rn 4 su yang hpa n tsun, N laguyanghpa n gun, which means, “He 
never talks but what he lies, whatever he carries is stolen”. . Of course, 
this does nor apply to every individual, hnt it shows that they themselves 
are aware that they at (imes do not hesitate to consult their convenience, 
We are lold that compared with Burma ns, Indians and even Europeans, 
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*'& pleasing characteristic is cleannoss of mind'*. I wonder if our 
at nil or ever sat through an evening in ihc nia dap, listening to the love 
songs of the joiing people. It is not liktiy that he would understand 
one word in len, but even so,~ well, the large number of bastards found 
in every community tell the story. In ordinary conversation, however, 
Kachins are not smutty, and they have a fine sense of delicacy and 
propriety. We wonder if (he author <loes not on page 2o6 put the 
standard a little too high for **Foor Sau Kan'*, who while be had 
''mended his way and turned Christian," was not thereby prevented 
"from punishing my brandy". I have .seen some good Christians in 
other countries that ne>*eT signed the pledge. 

That Kachins aie quick to learn, and show a certain amount of 
adapiability is quite true, but they greatly lack initiative. Under proper 
leadership (and this point our author almost overlook^), they can do fine 
work, but left to themselves they soon lose heart, become discouraged 
and ready to give up. Because they are appreciative, companionable, 
and have a keen sense of humour, most people like (hem. 1 know of 
nothing more interesting than to sit with a group of Kachins and engage 
in conversation around the evening hre. But in every day life they are 
hot*headed, indifTerent, careless, with hardly any sense of responsibility, 
and. (this applies only to the men), lazy to exasperation. The dirt and 
ugliness, for which they have become famous, is negotiable. Christian 
Kachins look quite clean, since a part of their creed is to wash on 
Saturday »o as to prepare for Sunday. A bath once a week is better 
than none at all. 

As already stated, I gladly second the author’s plea for checking 
disease among the Hills. As he truly sajs. "Its very magnitude should 
be the chief incentive*'. The Ma|or has seen the wretched specimens of 
Karhins found in certain sections. The half'^wittcd, deformed, blind, 
deaf and dumb children is a sickening sight. The number of famiHes 
without children, and those that out of ten or more have seen only one 
or two grow up has impressed him, but he has not overstated (he ptoblem. 
On page i8g he mentions one case where only three out of thirteen grew 
to maturity. I have known others with the sante pitiful record. The 
main reason the book clearly stales, and the question is where to find the 
cure. That the problem is not impossible is shown in the Mission 
schools and Christian communities, which, for reasons easily understood, 
are quite free. But in addition to medirine we must not hesitate to ad¬ 
vocate an "improvement in morals", and a change in some of their 
customs. 

if (he author by (he title of ihe book wishes to give the impression 
that he is describing a country where ideal rustic siuiplicity and content 
prevails, I fear he lias inissisd the mark. .Simplicity there may be, but 
not of the ideal kind. The average Kachin is less content today than 
when he had it all his own way. Modern economic conditions press, 
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comparatively speaking, quite heavily* upon him, and he does not know 
how to muel fliem. Whal a Kaclhu man needs to learn above every thing 
else, is that work, g^>od, hard, persistciU work, is the only road to hcalih 
and happiness. Uui this is a long way off. 

VVe welcome the book. Ii is written in a line, appreciative spirit. 
It contains marty fine passages; see pages i^OancI 209. I cannot refrain 
from quoting the following from page J95 : If people considered the 

suffering added to an already pain-laden world by shooting things “ for 
fun,’* ihey would 1 am sure indulge less lightly in killing. Personally 
I am quite content'with mental trophle.'i set up from my notes and find 
suifideni pleasure in hunting animats and birds with field-glasses and 
watching them alive in all their grace and vigour.The author's 
proise of certain lines of Missionary work, and his appreciaiion of such 
men as Rae, Scott, Lewisohn and Captain Medd, bhows that he has 
broad views, and can a-cogniiie the good wherever he sees ii. 

0 . HANSON, 


Ksatriva Clans in nuDDUi.'rr India. By Bimala Charan Law, m.a., 
R.i.., F.R. HIST, s. (Thacker Spink and Co. Calcutta and Simla). 

This is a very valuable work of historical research. Ids the first 
work chat attempts 10 give a sysfemailc account of those great peoples 
who in early times inhabited North India and ruled their countries on 
republican lines. Notwithstanding all the drawbacks and difficulties in a 
research work of this kind the author has succeeded in presenting a his¬ 
torical, clear and interestingaccount of the Ksatriya clans. He has dived 
into almost all the i^ource^* available up to the present lime and examined 
modern works whiclx directly or indirectly touch the subject. 

It seems to the auihor, and that not without much reason, that the 
republican form of government was the normal form in ancient India, A 
work of this kind, of both historical and political value, is espcialjy 
welcome at this lime when India has embarked on a parliamentary system 
of government, which the author seertis to show is historically not for¬ 
eign to the country. 

'I he work is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the Licch* 
avis, “a great and powerful people in Eastern India in the sixth century 
before Christ”, and the second with other clans. Of the various forms 
found in Indian literature and suggested by investigators, the author satis¬ 
factorily establishes ‘Xicchavi” to bejhe correct one. The light thrown 
or» the origin of this great people is very valuable. He has refuted the 
theory of the late Dr. V. S. Smith who held that the Licchavjs were of 
Mongolian origin. The theories of the late Dr. Vidyabhusan on their 
Persian origin, and of Beale that they were ”Yuechi”, have also been set 
aside. The author establishes iliat they were pure Ksatriyas of the Aryan 
stock. 
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Thft aulhof shows the irapoitancc of Vaisali ihe capital city of the 
Licchavis in Indiaix History, not only as lo Us greatness and prospediy but 
aJso bccuise “it earn as. wiili ii ilie smTwI inemories of. I lie founders of 
Jainism and Buddhism*'. Mahavira was a nathe of llie dlv, and Buddha 
a frequent and honoured visitor. Indian, Tibetan and Chinese accounts 
agree in describing the city as prosperous, populous and happy, abound^ 
ing in handsome buildings, gardens and par^. The Mahivagga of the 
Pali Canon speaks of it as *‘an opulent prosperous town, populou.s, 
crowded with people, abundant wiiJj food; there were 7707 storeyed build¬ 
ings, and 7707 pinnacled buildings, and 7707 pleasure grounds, and 7707 
lotus ponds". Making allowance for the exaggerations (his quc»tation 
would show the magnificence of tlie city, 7 licing (he divine number for 
“perfection*'. 

TJie iii.inncr.s and customs of the perjpie depicted are ell in their fa- 
vou f—the beu u ly of t hei r persons, i hei r love of colou r and a rt, th eir d is play 
of pomp and grandeur, and above nil their great piety and honesty. They 
were not indifferent to higher education. Examples are cited to show the 
immense personal influence of Buddha over the people and how this affee* 
ted them for (he bee ter. The picture on the whole is of a h.appy people 
dwelling together in unity. They were also fond of discussing phila«o- 
phicul and metaphysical questions, suth 05 "What is the cause of a sinful 
act?'*, "What is ^’ir^'ana'?’' 

The interest of the subject reaches iL« height in Chapter V which 
deals with (he govern stent and criroinal jiisiice of tins wonderful people. 
Nothing very definite is ascertained as (o (be Executive, but there was 
a Legislature called Sartgha or Gana or Co^raiion, an assembly of ci¬ 
tizens every member of which was called a “Raja". Voting was by 
ballot. Krotn the words on page lao, "the ceremony of coronaiion was 
performed s^hen a 3ouog Cicchavi or prince, as he was calledi 

succeeded to the title and posiuonof bis father* , it would .seem (hat it was 
a hereditary house. This would raise (he qucsiion of qiiulifications for 
the rajaship which (he author has not touched, for on this much would 
depend as to the character of the state ul.eihcr it was an oligarchical or 
a democratic republic. The author goes too far when he says that "they 
had already evolved an almoai perfect syxem of democratic government 
and polity embodying all the Uta*'t methods of securing independence in 
giving votes*' (page 123). Before a criminal could be punished he had 
to be examined.in turn by four r^ular courts law, and finally sentence 
was passed according as prescribed by ihePaveoipolthaka or book record¬ 
ing (he law and precedents. 

The history of 1 he rise to power of (his people and the development 
of their polity would be a most useful study but unfortunately nothing U 
known about it. The author deals with (heir relations w'ith Prasenajit of 
Kosala and with iheir neighbours the .Mailas. .\jliasatru, the King of 
Magadh.1, after several unsuccessful attempts to conquer them finally suc¬ 
ceeded in sowing seeds of discord among theLicebavis and easily sobdued 
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them; but they retained their republican system of government, As late 
as llic 4ih century A, D. il>ey arc spoken of In conncNion with the 
Imperialism of ihe Gupus, 

Part II of ihe book deals with the oilier clans, ihe V'ideltas, the 
Mallas, the Sakyas and the minor ones. About these less is knotvn, but the 
author has made an admirable ailenipc (o uneanh wliai he can. Much 
remains lo be done, yet ilits work is not only an encouragement to 
researchers but a disiiricl contribution to the advancement of learriing in 
general and of Indian History in particular. 

It must be said that the author is Inclined invariably to be favourable 
to the peoples in all the descriptions that he gives of them, but it may 
also be said that in his researches he has perhaps not come across mate' 
rial which would give the other side of the picture as well; e,g.. What 
WAS the condition of the lower classes who are represented as having 
“copper towers*'? 

W. S- DESAi. 


An liLEMENTAuv Pai.aung Gra>jmau. Bv Mrs. Leslie Milne, 
p.R.A.t., sr.R.A.s., with an introduction by C. 0. Pi.agden m.a., 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford). 

When the Government of Burma were asked to co-operate in the 
work of the Linguistic Survey of India, they declined on the ground that 
ihe “stale ol knowledge of the numerous languages and dialects of the 
province was too immaiure to form the basis of an accurate and nn author- 
itaiive Survey.” Though but little concerted effort has since been made 
lo remedy this state of affairs it is nevertheless true that our knowledge 
of the various vernaculars has grown considerably thanks to Misslonaries> 
Government Officers and other workers in various parts of the Province 
who have published articles and compiled Handbooks and Grammars. 
One of the latent and best of these is Mrs. Milne*s Palaung Grammar. 
The book begins with a valuable introduction written by Mr, C. O. 
Blagden in which he <^\scuss 6 s the relationship of Palaung lo other 
Mon-Khmer languages. This is followed fay the “grammar” or syntax 
which occupies 12O pages. It consists of a logical arrangement of words 
and prefixes with clearly stated rules for their use and numerous examples 
of their Application. This is supplernenied by a do:?en pages of illustra¬ 
tive phrases. The book concludes with a long and interesting folk-tale 
which is provided with both an interlinear and a free translation. W'e may 
describe it at once as a full, compact and authorilailve work. A 
welcome feature of the book, one which is unfortunately somewhat rare 
in Handbooks of the languages of Burma, is the appropriate and scienti¬ 
fic system of phonetics which .she has adopted and the rigidity with which 
she has employed if in the spelling of Palaung words. The excellence 
of the hook in this respect is chnracieristic of il as a whole. 
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The I’alaung hinjjua^ is dis^ijjcahn^ r.ipidl) one! the Palaunj; 
people are developing the habit of regarding themselves as Sims. We 
muse be grateful, therefore, to ^rs. Milne for liaviag made a valuable 
and comprehensive record of a vanishing but interesting form of speech. 
Work of this sort has a permanent value. It is unlikely (iiat it will be 
.superseded and the book will stand, after the extinction of the Palau ng 
language, ns the authority on ihe subject for all time. It is a calamity 
that something is not notv being done to construct memorials of dozers 
of other fndo-Chinese languages which are much nearer extinction than 
Palau ng and whicli will become extinct in the course of a very few years. 
Work done now will last for ever in its scientific %*alue and interest. A 
hundred years hence the philologist will have access to very little which 
we do not now preserve and perpetuate. He will, whether rightly or 
wrongly, set us down os sordid materialists who failed to grasp our op> 
portunities for extending knowledge and who permitted materials of great 
human and scientific value to disappear unmoumed and unrecorded. He 
will pick up Mrs. Milne’s Palaiing Grammar and the handful of other 
works of value chat fiave been published, and will thank heaven for hav¬ 
ing informed with enlightenment and sense a few minds in that dark and 
self-interested generation. 

T. 


“A Coy?.\RATivi Dictjonaky op the Pwo-ICaren Dialect,” in 

TWO PARTS, Ev TICE Rpv. W. C. B. PuSSER, M.A„ AKD 

Saya Tuk Aung. (Part I. Pwo Karan-Knglish, iji Pages. 

Grammatical Introduction, 46 Pages. Pan 2. Unglish-Pwo 

Karen. 154 Pages. Published by the American Baptist 

Mission Press, Rangoon. Price Rs. 2, as S per part.) 

The student of Pwo Karen will welcome the appearance of these two 
little volumes. I*'or the last ten years his guide and authority has been 
Duffin’s '^Manual of the Pwo Karen Dialect*', a w*o^ which has certainly 
assisted him but which has many shortcomings, particularly in its treat* 
ment of syntax, the brevity of its Engllsh-Pwo vocabulary and the total 
absence of a Pwo-English vocabulary. These defects are remedied in 
tbe work under notice. The student will henceforth turn to Duffin for 
phrases and petitions and to Purser and Tun .Aung for syntax (to which 
nearly all writers of handbooks on Indo-Chinese languages will persist in 
assigning the term grammar) and vocabularies. The tide “Comparative 
Dictionary” deserves some comment. The Rev. Purser thus explains ic 
in his preface t- 

** Like Talaiog, Southern Chin, and several of tbe rjioor dialects of 
Burm« 4 | i’w’O Karen is undergoing a process of raped disintegration. It is 
splitting up into sub-diakets whkb are mutually uointeJIigible. It U absor¬ 
bing such a laige aumber of Burmese words that its vocabulary 11 being 
completely (raosforiiied. Where a Burmese word has Iwcn intr^uced the 
Kaieo equivalcet which It displaced passes completely out of use and is 
j^nknown except (o the older gmeration. Is itvorlh while preserving the 
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memory of these obsolete Knren w'ords? Krom the pljllofoi'ical poini of v\e\\ , 
at any rate) it unquestionably is wotch wlu'Ie. This may not scent a very 
sound or convincing reason to the practica) man, but il cannot too forcibly be 
pointed out that (he filed of philological research In this Province is one of 
immense importance, and one whicn has hitherto been left almost completely 
unexplored. —-— It Is vith a view to dr^cwlng; nttcciClon to this side of the 
question that these volumes arc described as n Comparative Dictionary. ” 
The aim has been throughout to Institute a comparison between the follow¬ 
ing: Tenasscrim Pwe Karen, Uelfa IVo Karen, .Sgaw Karen and Burmese. 
Tlic Sgrau' Karen equivalents of the Pwo words are given, witliout note, at 
the end of the defimilon ; and it is hoped that, In addition to indicating* the 
relationship between Two and Sgww, they will enable tiju student to refer to 
the copious Sgaw Dictionary and Thesaurus and fill out the scanty definition 
which the limitation of space has iiocessitaced ;n this work. 

It will now be apparent that the "Cortiparative Dictionary” is not 
only of value to students of the Pwo Karen languag^e but to all interested 
in Indo-Chinese Philology. 

T. 


Mandal.ay to liHAato. Uv Captain J. H. G Powell. (American 
liaptlst Mission Press, Rangoon, rpaa) 

This small guide is a maiden attempt of the author tofillalong 
felt want in the literature of Hurma. As he remarks in his preface, 
though many books have been written on this country, the casual visitor 
is not able to obtain any which will give Uim tlte general information he 
requires. Captain PowefPs book is .small both in size and price, 
but he has condensed a great deal of historical and general Information 
into its sihall space. A few of the illustrations are rather poor, but the 
remainder are good. One of the most interest log sights on this part of 
the river he hardly mentions, that is the people of the country. In some 
places he lepeats hiroscU, and perhaps goes Into some subjects which 
would hardly interest the casual visitor, such as the fish and beda weed; 
but taking It ad through it is an excellent little guide and should be of 
great interest to the travelling public^ and the tourist in particular. 


Sir, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“BASSEIN/* 


I have in I he course of reading various books wfUlcn in European 
Jangu^es about Bufma been puzzled by the different namea> which have 
from time to time been given to what is apparently one and the same 
place^ namelj Bassein. 

A book published by the Cambridge University Press as recently as 
tpi6 (Kawlinson, "india and the Western World'') seems to accept the 
identification of Ptolemy’s Besynga with Bassein. Temple in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1893 Itad offered evidence that the name Bassein was not 
found earlier than about the last decade of the l$ih cenluo' ^tnd had con¬ 
cluded that the theory that Besynga is Bassein was thereby upset. He 
quoted however i6(h century versions of Ptolemy \n which Besyitga is 
found. !i would be interesting to know if there is any other evidence on 
which the more recent writer is led to accept the identification. 

Ralph Pitch) the English merchant who visited Burma towards tlte 
end of the r6ih century, tells us that three days after entering the bar of 
Negrais he came to C«min, a very pretie towne.” He makes no mention 
of any town with a name more nearly resembling Bassein, and indeed it 
is dear that in his time the iraporiant seaport in what we would now call 
(he Bassein district was Codcnin. The namejs freqt?enlly met with. It 
is found in various spellings; '’Hobson-johson'' gives Cosmin, CckSioim, 
Cosmyn, andCosmi, all from the 16th century; Yule elsewhere quotes from 
the ^*cosmographic friar*', Pra Mauro, ihespellingChesmi (J5th century). 
Temple notes that Cosmio is found in a French map as late as 1825. 
Forcbhammer identified Cosmin with the Pali Kusima, and it seems that 
Kusima is the '‘classicar’ name of Bassein. It may be a learned Pali 
appellation, formed on tbe basis of the vernacular Cosmin: or, again, the 
latter may be a corruption of the former. 

Forcbhammer identified tbe modern Bassdn with Kusicna, Cosmin, 
and Kutbein, and said (he last was the name of the (own on the lips or 
Burmans until Alaungpaya changed it (o Puthein. To him Cosmin (od 
Cosmim as be prints (he name in bis **Noies on the Early Histor) ang 
Get^rapby of British Burma") was apparently the Portuguese spellinh 
of (he Burmese Kuthein. But in tbe Journal of the Burma Researed 
Society for 1917, in an article entitled ''Some Mon Place Names*’, I find 
that the probable derivation of Cosmin from (wo Talatng words, feaw 
and smtA, m^ing '’island" and "king". If this is correct, how is the 
modern Ta’aitig name of Bassein, wjiich is Pasem, to be explained ? How 
is the change from initial k to inhialp (o be accounted for?. Tenple 
gives examples of this change in Burmese; but his examples are oot con- 
yincing chiefiv because (hey are scanty, and besides, are they reievani 
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we assume tlmi ilie words in question arc Talaing ? (Temple shows that 
initial p cannot Iwre be due to Alaungpaya’s liking for innovations in 
nomenclature.) 

But perhaps Cosmio and Bassein, are two places. “ilobson-Jobson'’ 
tells us that (hey appear thirty or forty miles apart on Wood’s map of 
1796, but adds evidence which suggests iliat Wood may here have wrong¬ 
ly distinguished two places which are in fact the same. 

The form Persaim which we meet with in rSih century documents is 
evidently, like Basscin, a Europe^m spelling of the word which the Tala- 
ings call Pasem and the Burmese Pathei 11. Does Persaim represent the 
word as Europeans heard it from the Ups of Talaings and Basse! n as they 
heard it from the lips of Burmese? 

The town perhaps gains an added interest by the fact that in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1931 M.Ferrand discusses the possibility of its 
identity with a place called in Chinese histories Po>sseu, and usually 
supposed to be Persia. 

Perhaps in what I have said above regarding Cos min and Basse! n 
I have drawn attention to a confusion of my own making rather than,o^ 
ns well as, a real puEElc. 1 shall be all the more grateful if your reader^ 
will enlighten me. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. G.. FRASER. 


Temple in his article on Basset A (fndv Ant. XXIl page 19 
footnote) says that in maps of 1720 he finds *'Lungon” close to "Dogon’'. 
And he adds s “If this is “Rangoon’' the received tale falls.’’ Is any 
reason to doubt the received tale known to your readers? 


PHOTOGRAPHS OP THE RACES OP BUUMA. 


Sm, 

ft is intended to supplement the Handbook on the Paces of 
Burma, now being prepared for the Adjutant General, by a photo album 
ahowingi as far as possible, all the types found in the country. The 
collection will remain as an album, as the cost of publishing so many 
illustrations would be prohibitive. Still, it will be of value. 

Obviously, the collection can only be made if people from all 
parts will kindly contribute illustrations. Mohi of us have cameras, 
find collections of filrnsj and I write to engage your interest and coopera* 
tion. If you have taken piruires of types, and will ler me have copies, 
I shall indeed he grateful; and the collection will be on view any time in 
my office. 


I 
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i6; 

Those contribuimg arc miucsted co observe ihe following 
• points :• Photos should be of types m national dress, cither head & 
shoulder, full lengih, or in groups. One print of each photo will 
suffice for our purpCH<e. For the sake of uniformity unglased prints in 
black and white arc preferred. The name of the tribe, and locaiity 
should be written in pencil on ibe back. Pictures of the same race, 
but from different localities, are desired. Thus ct is hoped ro show, for 
instance, the Usu in all his variations from the Southern Shan States to 
Putao. Very special assistance is desired from (hose who reside, or 
have resided, in obscure, but ethnologically rich areas, like Pufao, the 
Shan States, and the Arakan, Chin, Kachin and Karen hills. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking all (hose who 
have so liberally responded with local information for the text of the 
Mand'Book. 

Vour> 

C. M. nNRIQURZ, Ma/or, 
Jifcruiting Officer, Mandoiay. 

THE HISTORY OF ARAKAN.* 

Dear Sir, 

The history of Arakan is a very difficult proposition. After many 
years of patient research 1 have come (o (he conclusion that nothing 
much can be done regarding our early history untill excavations are 
undertaken at the ancient sites of DifiAyavaddi and W^U. The native 
records do mention a good deal of those far off d^s;bur their bare 
statements can hardly be accepted in the absence of evidence which must 
be both direct and corroborative. From 1400 A.D. onwards I believe it 
possible to write a connected and reliable account of the country from 
materials that are fairly extensive. In addition to a large collection of 
historical Mss. we also have a plentiful supply of inscriptions and coins 
covering almost the whole of this period. The Portuguese cami into this 
country in the t6(h century and left behind records which are intimately 
associated with the social and political history of Arakan. In one of his 
letters to me (he Rev. Father Hosten of (he St. Xavier's College, 
Calcutta, the learned annotator of Portuguese and Spanish records, states 

that manv volumes might be writen on Arakan and alone.. 

In thecircuoLitances the most I can do for the Society is to give a biblio* 
graphy of workft which will be of much assistance in the proper study 
of Arakancse history. The list is atuched 


Yours sincerely; 

SAN SHWE DU- 


A reply to • jequett for lotormation aboat the oiiflns Arakancse histmy — 8 i. 
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Evropeas and others 

t History of liurma, P hay re. 

2 History of the Portuguese in Bengal, Campos. 

3 The Portuguese in India, Danvers. 

4 Decada 13 da Historia da India, Anionic Uocnrro. 

5 Asia Portugnesa, Faria y Sousa. 

6 Prolomy'.s Geography, Gerini. 

7 The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mundes Pinto, iransl. by 

H. Cogan, gentleman, wiih introd. by :\. Vatnbery {abridged) 
London, i8yt. 

8 Hisicwy of Bengal, Siewart. 

9 History of Bengal (in Bengali), s Vols. 

10 History of Dacca do 

ti History of Assam, Manipur and Cachar, Gait. 

12 Bengal P^t and Present, Vol Xllt, Pi H, No. 2O ami subsequent 

issues. 

13 Studies in Mogul India,, Sarkar. 

14 India^tthe death of .Akbar, Moreland. 

15 The Voyages of...to the East Indies, van Linschoien, edited by 

A.C. Burncl) and A.P. Tiele, London; Hakluyt Society, 1833, 2 Vols. 

16 The Travels of Ludivico di Varthema (1503 — 1508), edited by 

G. P. Badger, London, Hakluyt Society, 1863. 

17 A new account of die East Indies, Capt A, HamiUon, London, 1744, 

2 Vols, 

18 Narrative during a tour to Chittagong, Pogson, Seram pore Press, 1831, 
ip Padre Maestro Kray Seb. Maurique in Arakan (1(129 — 35) iransl. from 

Spanish by Father Hosien S.J. 

20 Journey of Father A. FarinhaS.J. frooi Diangalo Arakan (1639—-40). 

See Catholic Herald of India, Calcutta, tpo". 

21 Historical account of di.scoverjes and travels in Asia, Vol II, Hugh 

Mutiny. 

2J A Voyage to Surat in the j'ear 1689, London, 1696, J- Obingion. 

33 Voyage dc Gautier Schoutenaux Indes Orieniales (1658—O5),Gautier 
Shouten. Contains an excellent account of Arakan (Vol I, pp: 
I 94 - 3 ”)* 

24 A history of Indian shipping and Maritime activity from the earliest 
times, R. Mookerji. 

Travels in the Mogul Empire, Bernier, 

26 Mogul Administration, Sarkur. 

27 Intercourse between India and the We.stern World from the earliest. 

times to the fail of Rome, H. KawUnKon. 

y.B. This list it not exhaustive. 
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Arakanbse A^ 
I Mcihayazawin. By Mauny KaJa. 
a Mhannsn Yazacvm. 

3 Konbaungset Yaxawin. 

4 Ra/adarii Aycdawpon. 

3 Ra^agro Chronicle. 

6 Maharazavin, By Nga Me. 

7 Maharazawin, By Do W'e. 

8 Rakhaing Ra^awin. 

9 Kyakhwet Raaawm. 

10 Thwanzet Thamine Raanvin. 

11 SagawKhan Raaawin. 

12 Nga Lat Rone Razawin. 

13 Min St*ni Razawin. 

14 WUaya Sit^aung E. 

(Waboxe thervara w 
impui Uact. 


y BuaxESE Ms$. 

15 Adoo E. 

16 We^nlt Minihami Ratu. 

*7 Uggabyan Ratu. 

18 Razap6n i.inga. 

19 Sadana Vaihsa. 

20 .Viaiji Ratanapdn. 

21 Bruha Nyaungg:an. 

22 Sananga Bruha Kyan. 

23 Shweb^n Nidan. (Arakanese) 

24 Mroon {>re*h(we E. 

25 Arakanese l^ka Nidi Kyan. 

26 Didffy.iw'addi AyedatipOn. 

27 Sandara Phw^. 

2$ M hai)n 1 ne Mawgwa n. By Nawa^Je 
other hi«toricaf Iragzneatsof earym; 


A PROFESSORSHIP OK FAR EASTERN* HISTORY. + 

Sir. 

I have the honour to inform you that at (he first meeting of the newly 
constituted Board of Studies in History 1 intend co move the following 
motions:— 

(a) '‘That this Board recommend (o the Senate that a Professor* 

ship of Par Eastern History be created in the University of 
Rangoon." and 

(b) “That this Board recommend to the Senate that in (he event 
of the Uni verity creating a Professorship of Far Eastern 
History the chair shad cueist primarily for research work in 
the History of the Far East with particular reference to the 
History of Burma and of Burmese relationships with the out* 
side world,*’ 

Under the existing constitution of the History Courses we have ns 
yet no course of Par Eastern History though we have two courses of 
Burmese History, vi2 for the fmermediaie Examination and for the 
Honours Examination for the d^rees of B.A. and M.A. We have also 
on the history staff of the Uni\'ersity no teacher sufficiently qualified to 
teach either Far Eastern History or Burmese History. The teaching of 
such a subject cannot be undertaken by any man in addition to the very 
complex combination of subjects that each teacher has necessarily at pre* 
sent to cope with. Far Eastern History is a specialist subject in itself : 
it demands a technique entirely different from that demanded by any other 
branch of History. Such a technique, I ^ of opinion, can only be 
developed by either a research student or a student who is in touch with 
all the research at present being carried on by scholars in many parts of 
the world. Such a man in either case must possess a good working 
knowledge of at least the liurmese and Chinese languages, as far as Far 

t ThisMter vrififiallf addrTS^cd to of the Board of Studies ia HiUary, 

Baarooft CniTersity. waalornTdad by ProfcMor Sail to the Bumia Rcicarrh Society 
with a mqovel for pubheity Tbc Coaoiittee rcsoHed that it should be pablithed in 
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liastern langua^-s are concerned, and of at least French and Dutch of 
(he European languages. 

That the University of Rangoon needs such a post and such a man 
is CO my mind a foregone conclu.sion. Burma is on tl^e fringe of the Far 
East; her history touche^ the main thread of Far Haste rn developments a t 
many stages. These are very imperfectly and inadctjualely shown in her 
own chronicles. H Burmese History iv to be rightly treated, it must be 
explored very widely from Chinese, Cambodian and Siamese sources in 
addition to the already existing Burmese and Indian ones. A great work 
of analysis and synthetic coordination is necessary, and in doing this (he 
work of a large number of modern scholars, especially French ones, will 
have lo receive minute attention. Until this is done Burmese History 
cannot be taught or written in anything approaching the proper way. 
We in the University of Rangoon ought to lead the way in this matter, 
and we ought to start at once. We can only do this in a satisfactory 
manner by the institution of a research professorship. The appreciable 
and direct results of .such an institullon will not at first he particularly 
marked,so immense will be the task of collecting and digesiing the vast 
amount of existing maierial, but future generations of Burmese hisiori- 
ans, historical scholars and and public-spirited ciiisens will applaud our 
action a.<: wise and timely. I do therefore most strongly recommend 
(hat the University be pressed to take action as soon as possible in this 
direction. There exist in Burma or connected with Burma (junlihed men. 
who are already considerable scholars in this subject. If they are offered 
reasonable conditions and good prospects it would, 1 aru conhdent, be 
possible to obtain (he services of a man who, as a result of the incieascd 
opportunities, time and .scope given him as a research professor, would 
prove to be an ornament to learning not only in this Province but in the 
greater world of Far Eastern historical .scholarship ir^ general. 

Until such action is taken by the University the Burmese History 
Courses laid down in our regulations must remain pious aspirations 
unreel ised .ind unreal I sable. We have neither reliable books to give to 
our students nor teachers to promote the study of the subject In a critical, 
intelligent and reasonably up-to-date .style. If we are to faster higher 
education amongst the Burmese nation we must certainly not neglect its 
history. But we must write it and teach if not from the too sirictly local 
point of view of the various Burmese and other Yazawins. Its connection 
w'ith the outside world, and especially with the Fnr East and India must 
be continually emphasised. Particularly must we bring to bear the me- 
ihods of the best modern historical criticism upon this subject. In doing 
so we shall be doing a great seivice lo the Burmese nation, and one, 
indeed, of great political importance for the future. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) D. O, E. HALL, 

C H A I n it A N, 

Board of Studies in History, Rangoon University* 


PROCEEDINGS 

or THE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Minules of the ji/i Meeting of the Execuiitc Commilt^e of liwno 
Research Society held at University CclUge on z^d fanvery ipzj, 

Pr ES EKT: 

M. Hunter, Esq., D. Sc., c.i.B. 

J. S. Purnivall, Esq. i.e.s. S. G. Grantbam, Hsq. i.e.s. 

L. F. Taylor, E»q- i.B.s. Saya Thein. 

U Tun Pe Maung- Ra Kya 

G. H. Luce, Esq. i.E.S. W. G. Eraser, Esc\. i.e.s. 

I. The minutes of the4(h meeting of the Executive Committee were 
con firmed. 

3. Resolved that the Annual General Meeting be held at University 
College on Friday 9th Feh. at 6. 30 p.m.; and that a paper by Mg. Tha 
Kic^eniitled Depressed Classes in Burma*'should be read. Draft reports 
of the Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, nwi Hon. Editor & Librarian were 
approved for the Annual Report. 

3. Resolved that Prof. Hall's l^ter regarding the need for a Univer¬ 
sity Research Chair in Far Eastern History should be primed in the 
Journal. 

4. Resolved that the Hon. Secretary should ask the Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for further information r^arding relations 
between that Society and its branches. 

5. Resolved that the form In which the Oxford Press propose to 
publish the translation of the Hmannan YRzawio Is approved. The 
book in proof was laid on the table for inspection. 

(3. Resolved to appoint a sub commit tee consisting of U May Oung 
& U Tun Pe, with instructions to co-opt two more members, for the 
purpose of judging entries in Competitions A & C. 

7. Recorded letter No. 3741 “^ I 21 dated 4(b December J923 from 
Private Secretary to Sir Reginald Ciaddock. 

S. Recorded letter No. 448 a I dated c 5 tb January 1933 from the 
private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor. 

9. Recorded letter dated 7th January 1933 from Mr. C. W. Dunn, 

10, Recorded letter dated aSth E^ecember 1932 from Messrs. 
Probsthain, 

RncooKi G. FRASER. 

The S 6 lk January /92J. Uonoraxy Secreicry. 
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of lh€ 'd'enih Meeting of ths Text PuhUeation Sub' 
ComTniltee, held at ike Bernard Free Library al S a.m., Ike 28tk January 

jg23‘ 

Pfeseni.—U Po B>u (in the Chair), U Tin, A.T.M,, K.S.M , U 
Po Sein, Say a Pwa, Say a Lin, Mr. W. G. Frastff, Say a Tun Pe and Mr. 
G. H. Luce. 

(. The Minnies o( the Ninth Meeting; of llie Sub CommiUee held on 
29lh September 19^3. were conhrined. 

2. A suitable cover for ihe Owadahiu Pyo and for ihe aeries generally 
was designed and the Joint Honorary Secretaries were asked lo ariange 
for Us execution. The sale price for Owadahiu Pyo was h.xcd at 6 annas 
per copy. 

3. Resolved that a recommendation be made to the Committee that 
5 ay a Vail be permitted to publish ihe le.xt of Oevagonban Pya^al as 
ediicd by U Tin, A T.M , KSM., at his own risk; provided that the 
edition does not exceed 20CO copies, and ihal a second edition is not to be 
published without ihe consent of the IBurma Research Society. 

4. Resollo postpone the publicaiion of Mingle Thok Pyo for 
further consideration. 

5. Recorded the letter of Pyi Gyi Mundinc Pitakai Press with, regard 
to the delay m publishing Maung Kalu Ycuawin. 

6. Item 4 of the agenda. —The report in question nut having been 
received, it wus impossible to deal with this irem. 


G. H. LUCE 


Rangoon. 

The 30lh January igSj 


Joint Honorary Secretaries, 
Text PubHcalion Suh-CuminlUee. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual Cenetal Meeting was held at Universii> College on the 
9th February 1923, Dr. Hunter, C. I. E., President,.in ihe chair. Tite 
following were present:—Mr. & Mrs. Granrham, Messrs. J. .S. FurnivalJ, 
]. Mftckenna, H. Clayton, G. R. T. Ross, L. F. Taylor, A. Brookes, 
Po Sein, Sa3'a Thcin, Tuf» Pe, D- II. Peacock, ). H. Sewell, .V. Khalalc, 
M. S. Coliis, S. P, S. Iyer, J. Laranjs, Ba Kya, G. H. Luce, W. G. 
Fraser. 

The President called upon Ihe Honorary Secretary & Treasurer to 
read the Annual Report which was passed unanimously. 

The report was as follows 

At the end of 1921 there were 434 members on (he roil, of whom one 
was the Pn'ron, 5 were Corresponding Members, 53 were Life Members 
and 375 were Ordinary Members. During the year the Patron resigned 
on his departure from Burma, and he was (hen elected an Honurary 
Member, t Corresponding Member, i Life Meml>er and S Ordinary 
Memders died. 14 ordinary members resigned and 65 were deem¬ 
ed to have resigned. 04 new members were elected, all ordinary mem* 
bers. The roll members at the end of 1932 were therefore as follows 
Patron (of 5 ce vacant) 


Honorary Members 1 

Corresponding ftlembers 4 

Life Members 52 

Ordinary i(embers 312 


369 

This total is 65 less (han the total of last year, and reijulres some 
comment. During the years (920 St 1921 .os a result of a special appeal 
over 300 new members were elected. A con^derable humber of these never 
paid any subscription to the .Society and a number who paid for 1920 
paid no further subscription. The committee had no alternative but to 
deem these members to have resigned. Some members have regarded 
the payment of a year's subscription as a year's subscription (o the Jour* 
nal: they'have not felt themselves permanently atfacli^ to tlie Society. 
It Is to be hoped that all the members now on the roll are paying and 
permanent members. The total of members is siill more tlxan double the 
total at the be^noing of J920. One of the first .duties of the new com¬ 
mittee will be to consider methods of obtaining new members who will be 
likely to give the Society steady support. 

During the year the Society has lost by resignation its Patron, Sir 
Reginald Craddock, who took much interest in the Society and presided 
at one of its meetings. The general committee h.is elected hJtu an 
Honorary Member, a compliment which be very mucJi appreciated. The 
Society has lo'st by. death a Corresponding Member, Mr. J. E. Bridges, 
who was in great measure responsible (or tbe interest taken in Ihe Society 
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by mcml>f»rs who 3 wvc arrived from England In receni years; alxo Mr. 
D. M. Gordon, a Life Member since 1910, and two other members since 
1910, namely. Dr. T. F- Fedley and U Tha Ka Do, K, S. M- Hy (he 
death of U Chit Maung, President of the Kyaukse Academy, the Society 
lost one of its keenest supporters. 

Mbetincs. —Two meetings of (Ijc Sociefy were held, viz , (t) the 
Anrjual General Meeting on (he loili February 1922 when a paper by Mr. 
L. F. Taylor entitled " Ethnological and PhilologicaJ Research in Eurma* 
& South East Asia " was read; (a) the meeting on r4ih July when the 
Rev. R. Halliday read his paper on “The Mons in Siam.“ These 
meetings were well attended, Other meetings would have been held but 
suitable papers were lacking. 

The Executive Committee met five timeS) and the Sub-committee 
three times during the year. 

Text publication sub-comuittbk.^Two meetings were held during 
the year. The Owadahtu Pyo, edited by U Po Sein, is on the point of 
publication by the Pyigyi Mundyne Press, Rangoon; specimen copies 
are laid on the table. The translation of the H man nan Yazawin is in 
final proof (a specimen is also laid on the table), and will shortly 
be issued by the Clarendon Press. Members will be able to obtain 
this volume at the reduced rate of Rs. 5 per copy, through the 
Honorary Secretary; aijd they are urged to book their order.s in 
advance. Tjje editing by Saya Pwa of Mingalathok I'yo, and by 
.U Tin, K. S. M, of Dewagonban Pyazar, is completed; but the 
publication of these texts has not yet been taken in hand. The publica¬ 
tion of Maung ICala’s Va^awln, as edited by the Ihirma Research Society, 
has been undertaken, at its own risk, by (he Pyigyi Mundyne Press, 
The first volume, dealing with Burmese history down to the fail of Pagan 
i\a5 been edited by Maung Da Kya, and is only awaiting the leisure of 
the press for publication. The Society desires to express its grateful 
thanks to liie editors of titesc works for so generously devoting their lime 
and pains to the difficult task of preparing texts for pubUcation ; and it 
trusts that other Burmese Presses will follow the good example set by the 
Pyigyi Mundyne Press in offering to pubiisli texts prepared by the 
Society. 

One of the chief diff^ctilries which has delayed the issue of several of 
the above works, is the complicated problem of Orthography. Burmese 
scholars on the sub'committee are far from unanimous on this point; and 
the result has generally been a compromise. It is feared that until a 
profound study h.is been made of the changes and vagaries of Old Bur¬ 
mese spelling, it will be impossible to produce texts final in this parii- 
cumr. But this will he the work of years; and meantime it seems more 
jmmediately important to get rare works in print, even though tiieir 
prtbography may require subsequent revtsion. 
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The Text Publication Fund has at present Rs. 500 in hand, indud* 
i/ig five donalions of Rs. icn> each by five members. The Society appeals 
\o iu> nienibcrs, and lo Ilm imblic j^cneraliy, to offer funiier donalions or 
periodic subscriptions, wheiher for llie general use of the fund, or for the 
piiblicaiion of special texts. 

The Journal. —Four issues of the Journal have appeared during 
the year under report, and a fifih (VoJ. XII, Part H ) has just been 
published. During rpai there was only one issue, so that the Journal is 
siitl one number behindhand; but there shtHild be no difficulty in bringing 
it up to date during the current year. 

None of the Journals issued during the past year, was illustrate. 
The Editor regrets this, and hopes that contributors will not imagine 
that there is any reluctance to include illustrations ; on the contrary he 
believes the Society would welcome them. 

One of the numbers awaiting publication is devoted to a Mon history, 
with text, translation and notes by the Rev. R. HalUday. The Editor 
intends in future to alternate the usual kind of Journal, containing misce- 
laneous articles, with numbers devoted each to one subject. It is thought 
that this may encourage some members to attempt research on a rather 
larger scale than hitherto, since it will offer an alternative method of 
publication to the expensive one of producing a book. It is hoped that 
members will approve the experiment. 

The Editor would be grateful if some members would volunteer their 
services in reviewing books and periodicals for the Journal, in particular . 
works in Dutch and German, and in any of the vernacular languages of 
Burma and the Shan Stales. 

The Lisrarv. —At the conclusion of the year, the number of 
volumes in the Library, excluding unbound periodicals, was 832. Rs. 370 
was spent in purchase of books and periodicals and on binding, and the 
expenditure of an additional Rs. 500 was sanctioned by the Commiitee. 
This has not yet been spent, but orders are being despatched shortly. 
The library is at present being rearranged and the books re>numbered on 
a decimal system. Valuable books have been presented to the Libi.*iry 
during the year by the Talaing Press, Paklal, Scam, by Mr. Justice U 
May Oung; Prof. Maung Tin and others. During the year arrange¬ 
ments for exchange of publications were completed with the followings— 

(i) Mitteilungen der .Anihr^^logischeri Gesellsdiafi, Vienna. 

(d) Djowo, the Java Institute, Java. 

(3) Amis du Vieux Hue, Hanoi. 

(4) Smithsonian Institution, Washingtott. 

A number of important works by French & Dutch scholars on Far 
Eastern research have been purchased. The Library however, though 
useful, is still far too small; it does not contain a lithe even of important 
books written on FJurma; and the Society is always grateful for offers of 
books, including Burmese books, dealing with Burma or (he East gene¬ 
rally, 
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OiHtn ACTIVITIES OF DIE SOCIETY, (k) The Honorary Librarian was 
nominated representative of (he .Society on (he proposed {governing Hotly 
for the Hernafd Tree Library. 

(a) At the suggestion of the late U Chit Maung a compeiiiion for 
works in Hurmese was annouijced in the newspapers; prizes to ihe value 
of Rs. 125 were offered by U Chh Maung, Rs. 50 by U May Oung, and 
Rs, 50 by the Society. This competition closes on February zSlh 1923, 

{3) A Taunglhu MS. is being prepared for publication under the 
direction of U Shwe Zan Oung. 

OppicEfis. —The President, Vice Presidents, the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary & Treasurer held office throughout the year. The offices of Joint 
Honorary Kdiiors were held by Mr. L. F. Taylor and Maung Ha Kya 
until the publication of Vol. XI Pan II of the Journal; thereafter they 
were held by Mr. G. H, Luce & Maung Ha Kya. 

Finances. —The year opened with a balance of Rs. 12,856.8*6 
and closed with a balance of Ks. 14,215-11 in favour of the Society. 
Sales of the Journal brought in Rs. 320-4 6, chiefly through the agency of 
AJessrs. Probsihain in London. Donations to the Text Publication 
Fund of Rs. ioo each were given by U May Oung, U Po Uyu, U Shwc 
Zan Aung and Mr.Luce. This fund now amounts to Rs. 500, Rs. 100 
having been given in 1921 by Maung Tin. The cost of printing the 
Journal was comparatively high but this was due to the fact that 4 issues 
were paid for during the year. In 1921 only Rs. 95/4 was shown against 
’ ibis head of expenditure, but in 19132 the amount was Rs. 2,920. The 
employment of the present press has enabled the* society lo effect a con¬ 
siderable economy in printing charges. 

During 1923 the Society will have to pay for the publication of the 
translation of the Hmannan Ya?:awin; the cost of printing alone is 
estimated at close on £ 160. Your committee hopes that expenditure on 
this account will be speedily recovered by sale of (he volume, whicli 
ought to attract all members of the .Society, oriental scholars throughout 
the world, and not a few general readers. 

The following statement is an analysis of the credit balance of the 
Society: — 


Government 10 years 6 % Bonds 
Deposits in Upper Burma Central 

Rs. 4.500 

0 

0 

Co-operative Bank at 

3,000 

0 

0 

Post Office Cash Certificates 
Balance at Bank on 3isf December 

1,937 

8 

0 

1922 as per pass-book 

4,876 

9 

0 

Cash in hand 

... 11 

10 

0 

Deduct amount of cheque issued, 

Ks. 14,325 

II 

0 

not yet paid by Bank 

no 

0 

0 


Hs 14,215 

II 

0 
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Th« mceiingf then proceeded to the election of office bearers for 1923. 
Dr. Hunter proposed and Mr. Fraser seconded Mr. J.S. Fiirflivall for 
the office of President. This rvas carried unanimous!) and Mr. Furni* 
vfill then look the chair. He announced amidst applau«e, that H. E. the 
Governor had agreed to become Patron of the Sc^ieiy. He also spoke 
eulogising the services of Or. Hunter 10 the .Society and regretting that 
in view of bis approaching departure from. Burma, he was compelled to 
to reUnQuish the office of Presideol. Ho said that Dr. Hunter was an 
original member of the first comioitiee appointed in 19x0 and had been 
a V'ice President from 1910 to 1916. From 19(6 he had been President 
of the .Society and in that period the Society had made great progress 
financially and the number of rhembers had largely increased. The 
.Society owed a heavy debt to Dr. Hunter and it was proposed that his 
name should be su bin it ted to the General Committee for election as an 
Honorary Member on the occasion of bis retirement. (Applause), Mt. 
Burn I vail alM) congratulated Dr. Hunter on the w*efl earned honour which 
h:id been conferred on him by the Unh*ersily of Rangoon. Dr. Hunter 
briefly replied, thanking Mr. Furnivall and the fiociety. 

The election of the remaining office bearers was then proceeded with. 
Thev are as follows; — 

OFFICERS. 


y VI ce ^ Pf esiden is. 


Mr. Juseice May Oung 
U Po Ryu 

J..\. Stewart, Esqr., I.C.S. J 
VV.G. Fraser, Estjr., I.U.S., Honorary Secretary & Treasurer, 
G.H. Luce, listjr., I.E.S., Honorary Editor. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

C..M, Webb, Esqr,, 

S.G Grantham, Ksqr., 

KAI. Ward, hsqr., 

U Tun Pc, 

A. Cossim, Esqr., 

C Tha Tun .Aung, 

3. AlacKenna, I'.sqr., C.I.E., 

Dr. M. Hunter, 

GEN'ERAL COMMITTEE. 


J.J. Nolan, Hsqr., 
.V.P. AJorris, Hsqr., 
U Tin, K.SM., 
L.F. Taylor, Esqr., 
Dr. Ross, 

U Po Sein, 

C.W. Dunn, Esqr., 


j.L. McCallum, Esqr., 
G.E. Harvey, Esqr., 

U Thein, 

Major Enriquez, 

U Kyaw Dun, 

Taw Sein Ko, lisqr., 


U Ba E, 

C.E. Browne, Esqr., 
U San Sbwe Bu^ 

C. Duroiselle, Esqr., 
Xj .Shwe Zan Aung, 
A. Rodger, Emit., 
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Mr, Luce then read n paper by U Tha Kin, Pleader, Pyapon, enti¬ 
tled “Depressed Classes in I 3 urma"- The paper was listened to with keen 
iijferesi and provoked a lively discussion in wliich .Messrs, Clayton, 
Collis, Ross, Tun Pft, 'Ba Kya and Grantham took part. The speakers, 
while, keenly appreciative of U Tba Kin’s paper, wore doubllul whether 
the existence of depressed classes in Burma, comparable with those of 
India, had been proved. It is hoped that other writers will contribute 
information on the subject, The paper will be printed in the Society’s 
Journoi, At the call of the Prestdeni a heaity vote of thanks was 
awarded to U Tlia Kjn for his paper and to Mr. Luce for reading it. 

This ended the proceedings. 

On the (able were proof copies of the Owadahiu Pyo and the irans- 
J a lion of the Ilmannan Yazaw in which are being publi.shed by the Society : 
and also the first proof of the Maung Kala Yazawin which is being pub- 
■ lished by the Pyigyi Mundyne Press. A number of orders were booked 
in advance for copies of the iranslalion of ihe Hmannan Yazawin. Mem¬ 
bers should make early application for copies which will cost them Rs. 5 
each. The book will also be for sale 10 die general public at an enhanced 
rate. 


List of Recent Additions to Ute Library. 

Indische Palatographie von circa 350 A. Chr —circa 1300 P.Ciir. 
with a portfolio of pla(^, by G. BubUr. 

The Religious Quest ^ India, by ). N. Karquharand H.D. Grissvold. 

Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhistn, by G. K. Karioian. 

Elements of Siamese Grammar, by 0 . Prankfuner. 

A Record of the Buddbisc Religion as practised in India and (be 
Malay Archipelago (A*. 0.671—695), by I Tsing, translated by 
].Takakusu. 

Buddhisiische Kunst in Indien, von Albert Gruenwedel. 

Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of N'epal, by Rhjendralhia Miira. 

Grammar of Colloquial Tibetan, by C. A. Bell. 

Sanskrir>Hngl!$h Dictionary, by Sir M. Mooier>Williams. 

Buddhistische Tempelanlagen in Siam, von Karl Dbhring, 3 Vols. 

English'Tiberan Dictionary, by I.ama Dawasamdup Kaai. 

EnglUh*Tibctan Colloquial Dirtionar)', by C. A. Bell. , 

The Lalita-Vistara; or memoirs of the early life of S&kya Sii^ha, 
translated from the original Saaskrit by Rijendralkla Mitra, 
Fasciculus I—III. 

Bihlit^raphie zur Frage nach den Wechselbeziehuagen rwjschcn 
Buddhtsmus und Christcntum. von Dr. Hans Haas, 

Duddhisnxi list of references in the New York Public Library, by 
Ida A. Pratt. 

Si-yu*ki: Buddlust Rccordsof the Western World, translated from 
the Chine.se of Hiuen Tsiang, by Samuel Beal, a toIs. 

Notes on the Ancient Geography of Burma (1), by C. Durolselle. 

Cocnpendium Of Philosophy, being a translaliort of the AbhidbanimaU 
tha Sangaha, by Sitwe ^n Aung, and revised A edited by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids. 

Manual of Indian Buddhism, by H. Kern. 

Fu'HJen's Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, by J. Leggc. 

Deutsche Biblic^raphie des Buddhismus, by Hans Ludwig Held. 

A Vocabulary of the Tromowa DioJecc of Tibetan spoken in the 
Chumbi valley, by E. H. C. Walsh. 

The Oylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Vol. Vllf, Part III. 

Journal Asiacique, Vol. XX, Nos. 1 and a. 

Indian Antiquary, December iqaa, & January 1923. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. 1931 — 32, Vo^. IV, Part i. 

Journal & Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
Vol. XVII—1931, No. 4 & Vol. XVni—1933, Nos. i & 2. 

Journal of the Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society, No. 86, Novem« 
her 192a. 

Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. XVI, Pait I. 

Djkwk, E)ecember 1933, No. 4. 
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Jvurnul of (he liasl India Associution^ January 1923, No. i. 
Mandalay to Hhamo, by Capt. J.H.G. Powe)l. 

A IJurmese Wonderland, by Major C M. Knriqiie^. 

A Uurmese Arcady, by Major C M‘ Jinriquer^. 

The Expositor (Atihasalini), Vol. I, transla(ed by Prof, Maunj^ Tin. 
The Kachins, their customs & traditions, hy Rev. O. Hanson, hitt.D, 
Progress Report of (he Archaeoiogicdl Survey of India, Wesiero 
Circle, for the year ending 3151 March 1921. 

Rupani: a journal of orlenial are, Ho. 12 (October 1922) 

Maha luttha wutii Thibaw Onbaung Vazawin kyan gyi (Shan Ms.) 


LIST OF MEMBERS (Dec. 31 st- 1922 )'. 

*Li{e member. 
fCorrespond ng member, 
t Honorary member. 

•Adamson, Sir Har\ey, cjo India Office, London. 

Ainley, C. W., M. A., Leciurer, Universiiy College, Rangoon. 

Aiyar, N. C. Krishna, M. A., Universiiy Coll^, Rangoon. 

Aung, U Shwe Zan, ! 3 - A, A. T. M-, Deputy Commis.sioner, Tbaton, 
Aung, U Thft Tun, B. A., and .Addl. Judge, Court of Small Causes, 
Rangoon. 

Aung, Maung Kyaw Za, S.D.O., Kyaukiaw (Akyab District). 

Aung, Maung Lun, Asst. Go^i. Translator, Rangoon. 

Aung, Maung Tun, Hony: Magistrate, Nandawya Quarter, Sagaing. 

•Ba, Maung, A. T. M,, Income-tax Assessor, Mandalay. 

Ba, Maung, (4), B.A., K.S.M., District and Sessions Judge, Ma-ubin. 

Ba, Saya, B. A., A T. M., F. C. S., Lecturer. University College, 
Rangoon. 

Bah, Maung, Rice Miller, Payagale-upoo Kyaiklat Stream .Kyaiklat. 
*Ban, Maun? Shwe, Uar.^at^Law, 15, York Road, Rangoon. 

Barretto, Miss H., Principal, V« B. Girls' School, 57, Canal Street, 
Rangoon! 

Barreuo, Wm. L., E. A. C., Silverdale, St. John’s Colleger Rangoon. 
Barton, C. S., Bombay Burma Trading Corporation, Ltd., Pauk 
(Pakokkv)« 

Baw, U Hla, f. S. 0 », K. S. M., District and Sessions Judge, Myaung* 
mya. 

Bftw, U Htoon, Hony: Magistrate, Akyab. 

Bhymeah, H. M. E., Dalhousie Street, Rangoon. 

Bigg-TVither, Lieut-Col. F-, V.D., I,A„ Deputy Commr. (onfurlough)- 
Bilimoria, J. C., B. A., Bur."at-Lav, University College, Rangoon. 
Bishop, F., Manager, Burma Oil Co., Dannedaw. 
tBiagden, C. Otto., 57, Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W, 5 
Bo, Maung, We.stern Subdivisional Magistrate, Mandalay. 

Bodeker, F, W. T., Burma Forest Service, Katha. 

Bon, Maung Gun, Dy. Myook^ La^io, N. S. S. 

Brookes, A., I. E. S., University College, Rangoon. 

Brough, Joseph, Secretary, Y. M. C. A , Central Branchy Rangoon. 
*Brown, G. E. R. Grant, c/o Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, London. 
Brown, H. A , I. C. S., District and Sessions Judge, Man¬ 

dalay. 

Brown, R. R., I. C. 5 , Deputy : Commissioner, Pakokku. 

Browne, C. £., I. 5 . O , Lm-an, Kalaw, S. S» S. 

Bu, Maung Mya, Bdr.-at-Lew, Asst. Govt. Advocate, Rangoon. 

Bu, Maung San Shwe« Teacher, Govt. High SchooU Akyab. 

^McBbera are Hrt^nUrly reqecated to iofem thaEoa, See. oi any ckaiige in 
addrepi. 
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Ba, Maung Ba, Excise Inspecior, Myanaung. 

Bw, U Po, K. S. M., F. R. C. 1 ., Myaungmya. 

Byu, U Po, 14 Pag;oda Road, Rangoon. 

Calvert, F. E. R., Assi. Commandant, B. M. Police, Myitkyina. 
Campbell, A,, Universny College, Rangoon- 

Cafdot, The Right Rev. Bishop A., Vicar Apostolic of Soul hern 
Burma, Rangoon. 

•Carr, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, W,, I. C. $., Add), Judge, High Courl, 
Rangoon. 

Carroll, E, W-, Imperial Forest Service, c/o Messrs. Thomas Cook & 
Son, Rarigoon. 

Cassim, A., B A-, UniN'ersily College, Rangoon. 

Cassim, M., Hd. Master, Govt. Normal School, Akyab. 

Chambers, W.P.C., Messrs. Steel Bros., Pylnmana. 

•Chit, ,U Po, A.T.M., S.D.O,, Yamelhin, 

Chye, Chin Khay, Pleader, 44, 22nd Street, Rangoon. 

Clague, J, B.A., I.C.S., “Underwood*’, Maymyo. 

Clayton, H., M.A., I C.S., Financial Commissioner, Rangoon. 

Cleburne, J., St. H,, District Superintendent of Police, Katlia. 
•Cochrane, R. A., Divisional Forest Officer Kaiha. 

ColJis, M,S., B.A., I.C.S,, Deputy Comrabsiuner, Sandoway. 

Cooper, C R. P., “Garden Reach’*, Maymyo. 

Cooper, R. E., Supdi., Agricultural Society of Burma, Rangoon. 
•Cooper, r., M.A., I C.S., (on furlough). 

JCraddock, The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Henry, K. C. S. !., 1 , C. S., 
Crawford, Prof. R. N., M. A*, Judson College, Rangoon. 

•Cuffe, Lady, “Leyrath”, Kilkenny, Ireland. 

Cummings, Rev. Dr. J, E., M. A., D.D., Henzada. 

Dacca University Library, Dacca. 

Darne, Rev, Father A., Military Cliaplain, Roman Catholic Calhcdral, 
Mandalay. 

Darwood- J. W., 77 Meixhant Street, Rangoon. 

Davis, C. K*, Land Officer & Secretary, Rangoon Development Trust, 
Rangoon. 

Dawson, L., Bar.-al^Lav) , Pyapon. 

Deaai, W. S., University College, Rangoon. 

de Silva, Thos. P., c/o Messrs. Harperink, Smith & Co., Rangoon. 

Din, U Min., K. S. M., T.D.M,, D..S.P., Toungoo, 

Doe, U Ah, Bar.^aULaWf Akyab. 

Dok, Saw ^n, B. -A., Jr. Asst. Regr., Co*operaiive Societies, Mandalay. 
Dok, Teik "fin, R.E.O,, Dalla, 

Douglas, W., Univer.slty College Rangoon. 

Drysdalc, Rev., J, A., M.A., “The Mamie,*’ Signal Pagoda Road, 
Rangoon. 

Dun, U Kyaw, K.S.M,, Nysung Waing Road, Thaton. 

Dunn, C. W.^ B.A., I.C.S., Maymyo. 
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Duroisejje, Ch. M.A., Supdt., ArchaeoiogifAl Survey, Mandalay. 

Ji, U Ua, R.A., A.T.M*, K S.M , S.D.O., Kyaukian, (HanthawaddyV 
^E, Khoo Soo, Merchant, 3A, 23fd Street, Rangoon. 

Edmonds, Revi P.R, Christ Church, Mandalay. 

£nri<{uez, Major C.M., Divisional Recruiting Ofiirer. Mandalay. 

Ewing, Capt. R.R., I.A., c/o Messrs. Thotna.^ Cook & Son, Rangoon. 
Fraser, W.G,,M A., University College, Rangoon. 

*Purnivall, J.S., M.A., l.CS., Coramlssioner of Settlements & Land 
Records, Burma. 

HySe, The Right Rev. R. S., Bishop of Rangoon. 

Gale, Maung, Asst. Supdt., Mong Mit, N.S.S. 

GaIe,U Maung. Asst. Judge, .Shwebo. 

Gates, G.E., Judson Collie, Rangoon. 

Gerrard, W. M.» Engineer, Messrs. Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd, Bassetn. 
Gilmore, Rev. D. C. Judson College, Rangoon. 

Ginwala, P. P., Bar .•el* Lav 70, Pbayre Street, Rangoon. 

Glay, Maung Lu, Senior Law Instructor, Burma Provincial Police Train¬ 
ing School, Mandaiay. 

Gon, Maung Ba, Supdt., Copying Department, High Court, Rangoon. 

• Grantham, S. G., B.A., I.C.S., Supdt,, Census Operations, Burma. 
Green. Capt. J. H,i 1 . A., Kachin Unit, Mayroyo. 

Gyee, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Mauug, Bor.Member of iheHxecu* 
tive Council of the Governor of Burma. 

Gyi, Maung Maung, Supdt. of Land Records, Nadine Cottage, Insein. 
Gyi» Maung Maung, M.R.A 4 ).i Inspector of Excise, Martdalay. 

Gvwe, U Aung, A. T. M., Township Officer, Lelpadan. 

Hall, Prof* D. G. E., M.A., F.R. Hist. S., I.E.S,, University College,. 
Rangoon. 

fHalliday, Rev. R.i Mount Pleasant, Moulmetn. 

Han, Mating Ba, M.A.. Govt. Translator (on furlough). 

Han, U Kyin, T. D. M., Deputy Supdt. of Police, (Retired), 2t Creek 
Street, Rangoon 

Harvey, G.E., M..A,'., f.C.S*, Maymyo. 

Heath, C. J., D.S.P., Minbu. 

Hindley, Gordon, c/o Messrs. Steel Bros. & Ltd., Mepal, via Moul* 
mein. 

Hla, Maung, B. A , Extra Asst. Commissioner, Toungoo. 

Hla, Maung Aung, B.A.» (1), District and Sessions Judge, Thayetoyo. 
Hla, Maung Ba, Supdt. of Land Records, Insein. 

Hla, Maung Kyaw 2 an, 1st. Additional Judge, Court of Small Causes, 
Rangoon 

IBaing, U Po, Retired Tr^'asurer & Advocate, Myingyan. 

•Hjaing, Maung Po, Township Officer, TiJin. (Pakokku) 
lljaing, Maung Tun, Asst. Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Magwe 
Division, Mandalny. 

Hman, Maung Gon, Township Officer, Papun. 
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Holme, H.B., D.A,, I.C.S., Direci< r of lndustfies» Buima. 

Homer, C. ]., Ux: lingr :, P.W.D,, Maymjo. 

Houldey, J, Ji,, B. A., ]. C. S., (on furlough) 

Ho>vard, R, L., Principal, Judscm College, Uangoon. 

Htein, Maung, B.A., Junior Assi. Regisirar Cc-opcrative Sof.ldicR, 
Mandalay. 

Htoon, Afaung Tha, Banker, Akyab 

Hunter. Sir John Mark, M.A., D. Liu., I.E.S, 

Hunter, -M., M.A., D, Sc,, C. I. E,, F, R. G, S,, Principal, UniversUy 
Collage, Rangoon. 

I, Maung, Asst. Judge, Tharrawaddy, 

Iyer, S. P. Corporate Accouniani & Public Auditor, 20 B, Lewis St. 
Rangoon. 

•Jamal, Sir A. K. A. S., Kt., C. I. E., 26 Merchant Street, Rangoon. 
Jan» M. A,, Advocate, Merchant Street. Mandalay. 

Jones, Rev. B.M., Pegu. 

Jones, T. Manin, c/o Burma Railways, Toungoo. 

Joseph, A. V., Timber Merchant, 12 ^hayre Street, Rangoon. 

Josjf, Rev. Geo. D., Principal, Baptist Normal School, Uangoon. 
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